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BLANCHE OF CASTILLE. 


Uron the death of Louis VII. his only son, 
Phillippe Auguste, ascended the throne of France. 
His coronation and marriage occurred upon the 
same day; and was witnessed by his father, a 
few hours previous to his death. Phillippe was 
but fifteen years of age upon his ascension to the 
throne, and his father had appointed the Count 
of Flanders to be his guardian during his minor- 
ity; but owing to the jealousy of the queen 
mother, and her brother, the Count of Champagne, 
the first years of his reign was disturbed by their 
quarrels and dissensions. They eventually re- 
solved to submit their pretensions to the sword ; 
and the rival claimants were only pacified by the 
intercession of the young king. From this period, 
his reign was distinguished for its prompt and 
efficient administration of justice. His wife, 
Isabelle of Hainault, having died, he united him- 
self in marriage with Ingeborge, sister of the 
King of Denmark. There is some mystery con- 
nected with this marriage, which even time has 
failed to unravel. Upon the day succeeding 
the nuptials, while the young queen was being 
coronated, Phillippe, white looking upon her, 
suddenly grew pale and trembled, and his attend- 
ants could barely induce him to remain until the 
conclusion of the ceremony. Three months after 
this, he assembled a council of ecclesiastics, and 
desired to have the marriage annulled. The 
queen appealed to the Sovereign Pontiff at Rome, 
from the injustice of her husband and his instru- 
ments. The appeal made little progress, and the 
king becoming enamored of the beautiful Agnes 
de Merania, braved the menaces of the church, 
and married her. The Pope threatened to lay 
France under an interdict, unless he abandoned 
Agnes, and took the injured Ingeborge back to 
his throne. Phillippe defied the power of the 
Vatican, and he was excommunicated. The 
elergy were prohibited from performing the rites 
of the church in his dominions, and all places of 
worship were deserted andclosed. The religious 


lesolation was so great, and the pontificial power 
Land 





was exerted to such an extent, that the king, 
having affianced his own son to the Princess 
Blanche of Castille, was compelled to take the 
young couple to Normandy, in order to celebrate 
their nuptials, as he could not have them per- 
formed in his own realm. This state of affairs 
could not be endured, and after struggling against 
the interdict for nearly two years, he finally sub- 
mitted to a compromise. He rode to the prison 
of Ingeborge, placed her on the steed behind 
him, and arriving in Paris, had her proclaimed 
his lawful wife. Agnes only survived this cruel 
act for a few weeks, and died of a broken heart ; 
but the interdict was annulled, and the people 
rejoiced throughout entire France. 

Phillippe enjoyed a long and successful reign, 
and at his death, which occurred on the 14th of 
July, 1223, the crown descended to his son Prince 
Louis. 

The new king, Louis VIII., surnamed by his 
flatterers, notwithstanding some equivocal de- 
monstrations of weakness, which have been 
recorded, after the English hero, *‘ Coeur de Lion” 
had reached the mature age of thirty-six; when 
he attained the sceptre of his ample dominions. 
On account of its short duration, says an acute 
writer, ‘‘ this reign presents few incidents worthy 
of special notice, and may indeed be considered 
as little more than a supplement to the long and 
glorious rule of his father.” Though without 
any peculiar distinctive marks, notwithstanding, 
it was not destitute of events. The moment 
after his coronation he entered upon a quarrel 
with Henry III. of England—who had refused to 
attend that ceremonial—concerning the fiefs 


which Philfippe II. had conquered from the imbe- 
cile King John. Instead of restoring these, as 


was demanded of him, Louis prepared, on re- 

ceiving the message of the English sovereign, to 

wrest from his rival all that still remained to 

him of his continental dominions, and for that 

purpose speedily marched at the head of a large 

army, into Poitou, which in a brief space he 
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overrun, and before the autumn of 1224, the 
whole country north of the Garonne, was an- 
nexed to the possessions of the French crown. 
A few months more, it is probable, would have 
seen Henry stripped of every foot of land which 
his ancestors had held out of Britain; but that, 
just at the moment of success, the attention of 
Louis was diverted to other objects; and he 
therefore, on the mediation of the Pope, and the 
receipt of a large sum of money, consented to 
grant a truce for three years, during which he 
expired. 

The matter which called Louis away from 
Guienne, was the renewal by Amaury de Mont- 
fort of his offer to cede to the king, all his so 
called dominions in the south, in exchange for 
the post of High Constable of France, whenever 
the next vacancy should occur. Young and 
ardent, full of ambition and self-confidence, 
Louis, unlike his father, at once closed with the 
proposal of the titular Count of Toulouse, and 
having collected an army of upwards of fifty thou- 
sand men at arms, besides infantry; he forthwith 
marched towards Aquitaine, to expel Raymond 
VIL. (the old Count had died in the year 1222,) 
from his inheritance, under pretence of sup- 
pressing more effectually the detestable heresy 
of the Albigeois. For this expedition he had 
easily obtained the sanction of the Church, 
which, notwithstanding the entire submission of 
Raymond, and his solemn disavowal of the creed 
of the Albigenses, had never been reconciled to 
a prince who had once dared to brave her anathe- 
mas, and had successfully eluded her vengeance. 
Pope Honorius indeed was so eager to punish 


the disobedient Provengal, that besides excom-. 


rmunicating him, preparatory to the attack of 
Louis upon his territories, he granted to the 
invader, towards defraying the expense of the 
sacred enterprise, the tenth of all ecclesiastical 
revenues throughout France, for the long period 
of five years, or during the continuance of the 
war. 

Avignon, a city considered to belong to the 
kingdom of Arles, a fief of the German Emperor, 
but virtually an independent State, governed by 
its own magistrates, and forming and breaking 
its alliances at pleasure, was the first important 
place beyond his own frontiers, which lay in the 
French king’s line of march. The citizens had 
long maintained a friendly intercourse with the 
people of Toulouse, and were suspected of being 
tainted with the heresies of the Albigeois. - Louis 
imperiously demanded a passage through the 
territory of this wealthy municipality; and the 
authorities, hopeless of offering effectual resis- 
tance to the approaching force, hastened to pre- 
sent themselves before the king, and to offer net 
omly a free passage by their bridge across the 
Rhone, but a large stock of provisions and other 





supplies, on condition that the advancing army 
would forbear from traversing their peaceful 
streets. The insolent monarch repelled this rea- 
sonable proposal with disdain, and informed the 
magistrates of his determination to pass, with 
drawn sword, followed by his soldiers in all mili- 
tary pomp, and accompanied by the legate of the 
Pope, through the very heart of their city. 
The answer, as might have been expected, 
aroused all the ire and indignation of the popu- 
lace of Avignon, who immediately closed their 
gates and prepared for an energetic defence 
The contest which ensued was an unequal one; 
but the burghers acquitted themselves well and 
manfully. They returned ‘‘unsparingly and in 
kind every weapon which the perverse skill of the 
times supplied for mutual destruction. They 
invented engines which counteracted the engines 
of their enemies; and they inflicted many deadly 
wounds upon the French.” So long was the 
defence protracted, and so little either of honor 
or profit did the French nobles and knights 
acquire in the struggle, that all became discon- 
tented with the expedition; and Thibaut, Count 
of Champagne, urging that his suzerian had no 
claim upon his aid beyond the forty days to 
which feudal service in the field was limited, 
abandoned the camp and returned to his own 
estates. Louis, however, though his troops fell 
thick around him by disease, fatigue, scantiness 
of provisions and the sword, persevered; and 
after numerous assaults, a delay of three months, 
and the loss of about twenty thousand men, 
Avignon was obliged to open its gates by capitu- 
lation. The conquest, however, was barren. 
The season was too far advanced to permit the 
invaders to proceed against Toulouse; and the 
king, unable longer to endure the atmosphere, 
and the epidemics which it produced among his 
northern warriors, hastened to retreat to his own 
dominions, to await the spring, and procure 
reinforcements before opening a new campaign. 
His health and strength, however, had been al- 
ready exhausted, and on reaching the mountains 
of Auvergne he sank beneath the fever which 
had seized him, and expired at Montpensier on 
the 29th of October, 1226. His death, by some, 
has been attributed to poison, administered by 
Thibaut of Champagne, who, being a devoted 
Troubadour, had in his lays expressed the most 
ardent passion for Queen Blanche, who is re- 
ported to have been by no means insensible to 
the attentions of her illustrious admirer. There 
is little doubt, however, that this charge is 
altogether a calumny, having its origin in after 
circumstances, and receiving a minute degree of 
color from the fervent outpourings of poetical 
adoration, which it was the fantastic custom of 
the age to approve without considering it deroga- 
tory to the reputation of the lady addressed, 
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notwithstanding her being married, and there 
being, between her and her servente, the greatest 
disparity of age and rank. 

By his will, dated in June, 1225, the deceased 
king had settled the crown upon his eldest son, 
Louis. To Robert, his second child, he had 
given the county of Artois; to Alphonso, Anjou 
and Maine; and to Charles, Poitou and Auvergne. 
John, his fifth son, hed been destined for the 
church, and was therefore left landless. Queen 
Blanche, a strong and masculine minded woman, 
was invested with the regency, and entrusted 
with the education of the young king, St. Louis, 
who had the misfortune to ascend the throne at 
the age of twelve years. 

The very first days of the new reign were dis- 
turbed by dissensions, jealousies, and conspira- 
cies. When invited to attend the coronation of 
Louis [X., at Rheims, a number of the turbulent 
barons and feudatories refused to do so, or to 
renew their homage, unless the prisoners who 
had been taken at Bouvines, and still lingered in 
captivity, should be first released, and the 
ancient customs of the realm, which, during the 
last two reigns, had been disregarded and set at 
nought, should be reéstablished. Some, it is 
said, demanded restitution of all the estates, 
which, from the accession of Phillippe II., had 
been confiscated; and others openly proclaimed 
their disgust at being required to yield obedience 
to a woman and a Spaniard. Blanche, sup- 
ported by her constitutional Castillian pride, 
proceeded to the inauguration of her son in the 
absence of the disaffected; and, the moment the 
ceremonial was over, she hastened to raise an 
army for the purpose of crushing the league 
which was too manifestly forming against her 
authority, if not her life. By this unexpected 
promptitude, she compelled her enemies to de- 
clara themselves before their purpose was ripe 
for action; and she then became aware that 
among her adversaries were numbered Phillippe 
Hurepel, Count of Boulogne, her husband’s bro- 
ther, who claimed for himself the regency as of 
right; Pierre de Dreux—whose hostility to the 
church had won for him the soubriquet of Mau- 
clere or Mauvais-clerc; Savary of Mauleon; 
Hugues de Lusignan, Count de la Marche, Thi- 
baut of Champagne, who, because of his impru- 
dent verses concerning his love for the Queen 
Mother, had been prohibited from attending the 
young king’s coronation, while his countess— 
for he was married—had been rudely repulsed 
from the very doors of the cathedral of Rheims, 
where she had presented herself to bear the 
sword of state in right, and as the deputy of ker 
husband. Enguerrand de Courcy, whose pre- 
tensions are stated to have fallen nothing short 
of the crown itself, was also among the malcon- 
tents; together with Hugues de St. Paul, Simon 





de Ponthieu, and nearly all the nobles of Poitou, 
who regretted the busy and profitable days, when 
the English domination almost constantly afford- 
ed them pretexts for marauding excursions and 
warfare. Aquitaine, Normandy, Guienne—all 
the provinces which had been subjugated to the 
new and more haughty royalty of Phillippe 
Auguste, thought the moment favorable for reiis- 
serting the independence of which they had been 
deprived; and hoped once more to reduce the 
power of the king to the same narrow limits as 
when he was merely the seigneur of Laon, presi- 
dent of the Cour pléniere, and general of the 
feudal armies, confederated for the defense and 
protection of the realm. All the labor of Phil- 
lippe seemed about to be destroyed at a blow; 
when Blanche, calling her charms,—and she is 
reported to have been exceedingly beautiful—to 
her aid, addressed herself to her revolted lover, 
Thibaut, and by holding out the prospect of a 
love intrigue—real or feigned—sought to defeat 
the designs of her numerous and powerful adver- 
saries. ‘*A woman of address and beauty,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ knows well how to reco- 
ver the affections of an offended admirer; and, 
if he be of a romantic and poetical temperament, 
he is still more easily recalled to his allegiance. 
It cost the queen but an artful hint that she 
would be pleased to see Thibaut at court; and 
the faithful lover was at her feet and at her com- 
mand.” Instead of joining the rebels, as he had 
promised in Poitou, he hastened to make his 
submission to the regenteat Tours, and by his 
disaffection so disconcerted the plans of the 
allies, that most of them, in turn, fearing trea- 
chery in each other, hastened after their com- 
rade, and added their oaths‘of fidelity to his. 
The reconciliation thus effected, it need hardly 
be said, was insineere and hollow. Nothing that 
had been complained of was altered or redressed, 
and the feelings ef discontent which had been 
engendered among the rebellious chiefs, still 
smouldered on beneath the slender garb of 
loyalty, which had been assumed for momentary 
safety. A short time only had elapsed ere the 
Count of Boulogne, having sounded his friends, 
formed a new conspiracy, the chief object of 
which was to obtain possession of the young 
king’s person. Accordingly, they formed one 
day an ambush at Etampes, when it was known 
that Louis was going from Paris to Orleans; and 
had it not again been for the love-lorn fears of 
Thibaut, the project would most likely have suc- 
ceeded. Fearing the displeasure of his royal 
mistress, however, thie poet hastened to inform 
her son of his danger, in time for him to take 
refuge in the castle of Montlhery, and then pro- 
ceeding to Paris, he acquainted the queen with 
all that had been done and meditated. Blanche, 
summoning the citizens, marched at once to the 
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rescue. Such a crowd accompanied the fair 
Castillian on this occasion, that ‘‘from the capital 
to Montlhéry the roads were full of people armed 
and without arms, marching in close file, side by 
side, crying with a loud voice upon the Lord to 
endow the king with a long life and prosperity.” 
With this escort the king was brought back in 
triumph, without a single adversary daring to 
show his face. 

But though still baffled, the conspirators were 
not sufficiently disheartened to induce them to 
relinquish their design. The Duke of Britany, 
in the ensuing year, having openly revolted, all 
the barons and feudatories were summoned to aid 
the crown, according to their fealty, to reduce 
the refractory vassal to submission Each, as 
had been agreed among them, attended the ren- 
dezvous; but none brought with him more than 
two men at arms—a force totally inadequate, 
supposing it had been well affected, and disposed 
to act in behalf of the sovereign—to cope with 
the army which was arrayed against it. The 
devoted troubadour a third time proved the 
guardian of ‘‘the lady of his affections.” While 
the queen was deliberating upon the course which 
it would be necessary for her to pursue, to en- 
sure her own safety and that of her son, who was 
present, Thibaut suddenly made his appearance 
in the camp with three hundred cavaliers and 
their attendants, and so over2wed the whole con- 


federacy, that the Breton prince laid down his | 


arms and sued for peace and pardon, and the 
rest of the conspiraters were constrained once 
more to renew their worthless vows of obedience 
and fidelity. Thibaut now became the object of 
attack and fury to those whom his fantastic 
amour had so often exposed to danger and defeat. 
In a short time they mustered in strength, and 
marching to Champagne, carried fire and sword 
through that fertile province, and vowed not to 
rest till they had expelled the faithless count 
from his patrimony, and bestowed it upon Alice, 
Queen of Cyprus, the heiress of his elder brother. 
Fortunately for Thibaut, the Communes, of whom 
he was the friend and protector against the petty 
and tyrannical Castellans, were entirely devoted 
to his interests and wishes; and these made a 
brave and determined stand against the invaders. 
The bourgeois of Troyes, commanded by the 
father of Joinville, opposed so vigorous an oppo- 
sition to the advance of the foe that, ere they 
could complete their work of desolation, sufficient 
time elapsed for the regent to send her son in 
person to the succor of her true and loyal knight. 
The confederates were defeated; but Blanche, as 
the price of her aid to her lover, compelled him 
to perform what she conceived to be an act of 
justice to his niece, the Queen of Cyprus, by 
paying in compensation of the claims of that 
lady, the sum of forty thousand livres in ready 





cash, and to settle upon her as a pension two 
thousand livres per annum. The gallant count, 
it is added, being unable to raise so much money 
on the instant—his coffers having been emptied 
by the expenses of feasts and tournaments—the 
royal treasure was operied to him; but not until 
he had consented to assign to the king the valu- 
able territories of Blois, Chartres, Sancerre, and 
Chiteaudun. Thibaut is said to have murmured 
a little when required to yield so large a portion 
of his domains; but when the beautiful queen, 
with an angry look, reproached him for his dis- 
obedience, he shrugged his shoulders, heaved a 
sigh, and exclaimed, ‘‘By my faith, madam, my 
heart, body, life, and land are all yours, and at 
your absolute disposal.” 

This victory which, it was hoped, would re- 
store peace, brought only a respite to the queen- 
mother and her son. The western provinces of 
France, as discontented as ever, incessantly in- 
trigued for the purpose of obtaining a release 
from the yoke which they detested.. Henry IIL, 
of England, constantly invoked for aid, at last 
determined on conducting an army to the long 
threatened invasion of the continent, and disem- 
barked with a numerous and well organized host, 
at the festival of Easter, 1230, at St. Malo. The 
court of Peers, summoned for that purpose by 
Blanche, immediately attainted Pierre Mauclere, 
of Britany, who had sworn fidelity to the foreigner, 
and a powerful army was gathered for the de- 
fence of the realm. So indisposed, however, 
were the French barons to support the regent in 
her exertions, that had Henry possessed ordinary 
talent or diligence, there is little doubt that he 
would soon have been enabled to recover all the 
estates which his father had lost; but he was 
indolent and voluptuous, and wasted the time 
and money that would have sufficed for the ex- 
pedition in expensive pleasutes and follies; and 
after exhibiting his imbecility for about three 
months, he hastened to recross the channel, 
covered with disgrace, and minus the whole 
amount of treasure which had been wrung from 
his English subjects for the purposes of his vain- 
glorious military parade. His unhappy ally, 
the Duke of Britany, was soon reduced to sub- 
mission, when the hard condition imposed on him 
was, that he should appear at the foot of the 
throne of young Louis, with a rope round-his 
neck, and crave pardon for his manifold revolts 
and treasons. 

While this mockery of a war was proceeding, 
another attempt was made by the nobles whom 
he had so often deceived, to wrest from Count 
Thibaut his family possessions. They poured 
large predatory bands into Champagne, and ra- 
vaged the country in all directions; till wearied 
and desperate, the poet-warrior was glad to sue 
for peace and forgiveness, and finally to consent 
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to take the cross, and lead a specified number of 
retainers to the Holy Land to assist in the re- 
covery of Jerusalem. Thibaut thenceforward 
seems to have abandoned his amours and intrigues; 
and sometime afterwards, on the death of Sancho 
VIL., without issue, he ascended the throne of 
Navarre, in the right of his mother Blanche, the 
deceased King’s sister. ‘‘His extravagant devo- 
tion to beauty and poetry,” it has been said, 
**did not prevent his being held in those days a 
sagacious as well as accomplished sovereign.” 
About this time a termination was put to a 
quarrel, which, though originating in a tavern, 
had engaged the attention of the learned of 
Europe for two years. During the carnival of 
1229, on a Sunday evening, a number of the 
students of Paris, distinguished as scholars of 
Picardy, having quarrelled with the vintner, had 
sought to redress their grievances by violence, 
when the inhabitants of the faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau set upon them, and drove them with staves 
and stones back into the capital. Next day the 
students armed themselves, and with a large 
concourse of their friends and companions re- 
turned to the charge upon the tavern-keeper and 
his abettors. They then destroyed his botties 
and drinking vessels, and threw his wine upon 
the floor; after which they sallied into the streets 
and furiously attacked all they met—beating and 
injuring a multitude of innocent men and women. 
Complaint was immediately made of this outrage 
to the queen regent, who at once dispatched the 
Prévét’s men (rowtiers) to the spot to secure the 
offenders; but these persons, instead of attacking 
the rioters, fell upon all who wore the garb of 
students that were found without the city walls 
—several of whom were killed in the affray that 
ensued. Among those who were thus slain were 
two young men of noble birth—a Fleming and a 
Norman. The whole University raised an outcry 
against the insult and wrong; and, unable to 
obtain redress from the queen’s officers, they re- 
solved to abandon the city, ‘‘that nurse of philo- 
sophy and wisdom,’ and to take the light of their 
learning to more favorable scenes. The schools 
of Angers, Toulouse, Rheims, Orléans, Spain, 
Italy, and England, were readily opened to both 
masters and pupils, who were everywhere re- 
ceived with a joyful welcome, as the victims of 
injustice and persecution, instead of being re- 
garded in their true light of refractory and re- 
bellious subjects. The dispersion, besides casting 
a stigma on Paris, was looked upon as a scandal 
to Christendom. Pope Gregory IX., without 
much enquiry, it may be presumed, into the merits 
of the case, warmly espoused the cause of the 
scholars. He wrote to the Bishop, to Queen 
Blanche, and to the young king, urging earnestly 
that reparation should be made to the University, 
in order that Paris might no longer be deprived of 





its brightest ornament and hope; and at last, after 
much intercession, the burghers—over whom the 
clergy were always sure to be finally triumphant— 
were compelled to submit and make satisfaction, 
and the students were brought back to their abode, 
with the pride and presumption of conquerors. 
A similar quarrel not long afterwards broke 
out at Orléans. Some of the young clerks, 
taking advantage of an occasion of rejoicing 
among the citizens, created a tumult, which, 
commencing in a mere brawl, ended in a massa- 
cre. Many of the scholars—and of the towns- 
men also—were stabbed in the streets, others 
were thrown into the Loire and drowned, and a 
great number were compelled to flee for conceal- 
ment and security into the neighboring vineyards, 
and the caverns on the bank of the river. Among 
those who chanced to be slain in this encounter, 
were a nephew of the Count of Champagne, a 
nephew of the Count de la Marche, two near 
relatives of Pierre Mauclere, of Brittany, and 
young Archambaud de Bourbon. ‘The bishop, 
on hearing of the occurrence, immediately quitted 
the city, and launched against the bold burghers 
his prelatical interdict; upon which the friends 
of the slaughtered youths hastened to the de- 
voted place, to avenge by force of arms, the 
blood which had been shed. The feud was only 
quelled by the interference, with all the might of 
the royal authority, of Queen Blanche and her son; 
and then only on the humiliation of the citizens. 
Fortunately for the regent, and probably for 
the preservation of the kingly power also, the 
term of Louis’s long minority was now near its 
close. In 1234 he attained his twentieth year, 
and having expressed an inclination to marry, 
his mother sought for him a bride among the 
Provengal race, which she hoped by that means 
to conciliate in such wise as to gain a footing in 
the south, and thus secure to the crown ‘the 
provinces, for the acquisition of which so much 
blood and treasure had already been fruitlessly 
lavished. The consort of her choicc was Marga- 
ret, eldest daughter of Raymond Berenger, 
Count of Provence: but under the pretext of the 
young queen’s tender age—she was little more 
than thirteen—Blanche established such regula- 
tions for the intercourse of the young couple as 
effectually prevented Margaret from obtaining 
much conjugal influence over her husband, 
During the day time, according to Joinville, who 
has minutely chronicled the events of this reign, 
the queen, who was treated rather as a little 
child than a bride, was carefully: kept apart from 
her spouse. Louis was forbidden to remain in 
her room without witnesses; and even when on 
a journey he was not permitted to ocenpy the 
same apartment with her. During a brief resi- 
dence at Pontoise, the king, discovering a private 
staircase, found means, it is added, of introducing 
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himself to his wife, but such was his fear of de- 
tection, that he instructed the servants of the 
household to whip the dogs about the adjoining 
apartment, should his mother approach, in order 
that he might have time to elude her observation 
and reproaches. One day, however, his precau- 
tion having been neglected, Blanche discovered 
her son and daughter alone together, the former 
concealed behind the chair of the latter. She 
took the king by the hand, and leading him from 
the chamber said, with a frown, ‘*Go hence— 
here I alone am queen.” Margaret, who was 
ill at the time, burst into tears, and replied, 
**You will not let me speak with my husband, 
whether living or dying.” 

The attainment of twenty-one, not long after- 
wards, released Louis from this domestic thral- 
dom, and then a more masculine and determined 
character than could have been expected in him, 
began to be gradually developed. With much 
mildness and forbearance, he was found to unite 
firmness of purpose, indomitable courage and 
perseverance, and great vigor and wisdom. His 
arbitration was sought in 1240, to settle the dis- 
pute which had arisen between the Pope and the 
Emperor Frederic II.; and when the Pontiff, on 
& new quarrel with his antagonist, offered to 
Robert of Artois, the king’s brother, the impe- 
rial crown, he had the good sense to decline a 
gift, which, instead of conferring dominion, 
would merely have entailed on his family the 
miseries of a fierce and bitter war. 

In 1241, Louis started upon an expedition to 
instal his brother Alphonso in the fief of Poitou. 
This rich apannage had been previously bestowed 
by Henry III. upon the Earl of Cornwall; and 
the Poitevins, preferring the English alliance to 
that of France, were generally disposed to favor 
any movement that would free them from their 
subjection. They mustered in force at the inanu- 
guration of their new prince, and took the oath 
of allegiance and homage; but a few days after- 
wards, they suddenly reiippeared with a large com- 
pany of men, and after renouncing their fealty, 
declared war against Alphonso, in terms of con- 
temptuous disdain and defiance. Louis hastened 
to Paris, collected an army, and dispelled the in- 
surgents; but suffered in health from the pesti- 
ferious atmosphere of the marshes. Upon his 
return to Paris, he grew much worse, and his 
state was very critical. At one time, while la- 
boring under a severe fever, life was supposed to 
be extinct ; and upon returning to consciousness, 
he made a vow, that if it pleased heaven to re- 
store him he would take the cross, and make 
the great pilgrimage in arms for the recovery of 
the Holy Land. Queen Blanche was transported 
with joy at her son’s recovery ; but when she 
saw him with the cross upon his bosom, and heard 
from his own lips of his vow and intention, she 





went perfectly distracted with sorrow and grief. 
She endeavored to reason and remonstrate with 
him against leaving his kingdom, and even em- 
ployed the eloquent and pious sophistry of the 
Bishop of Paris, from whom he had received his 
cross, to dissuade him from his purpose; but all 
her efforts were fruitless, and he forthwith pre- 
pared for the expedition. France was again 
placed under the regency of Queen Blanche, and 
she pursued the same policy which had charac- 
terized her former reign, with the greatest and 
most unlimited success. Endowed with a degree 
of firmness that was seldom bestowed upon her 
sex, and of a strong and unyielding disposition ; 
age had only tended tomature her extraordinary 
attributes, and she based her policy upon her long, 
and well-tried experience. She endeavored to 
rule more by kindness and persuasion, than the 
force of her authority ; and the only discontent 
which occurred in her administration, was vcca- 
sioned by an effervescence of loyalty. This was 
the celebrated ‘‘ Crusade of Shepherds,” and 
had its origin in the promise of a Hungarian re- 
negade to the Sultan of Babylon, in which he 
promised to afford the Saracens an opportunity to 
invade France, during the absence of the king, 
who was now aprisoner. This man was embued 
with the fanatical spirit which had animated 
Peter the Hermit; and pretending that a written 
paper, which he had, was the mandate of God, 
and given to him by the Virgin Mary, he an- 
nounced that in it God had expressed his offence 
at the pomp and pride of chivalry, and that the 
deliverance of the Holy Land was reserved for 
the herdsman, and the shepherd. Blanche, hoping 
that this movement would lead to the release of her 
sons from captivity, at first favored and protected 
this daring impostor ; but when she learned that the 
expedition was comprised of the worst and vilest 
characters in the realm, she ordered the Bishop 
of Orleans to issue an anathema against all who 
should join them, or attend their preachings. A 
tumult ensued ; the library of Orléans was plun- 
dered, and the books burned; many priests were 
killed, and Blanche was compelled to resort to 
arms to quell the riot. This was the only dis- 
turbance which occurred during her second re- 
gency that required force to master; and it was 
speedily terminated by her promptness. She was 
now sixty-five years of age, and her health being 
shattered by the intelligence of her son’s im- 
prisonment, she entered upon a gradual decline, 
which resulted in her death. Being seized at 
Melun, with mortal sickness, and feeling that her 
dissolution was rapidly approaching, she was 
conveyed to Paris, and was invested with the veil 
of a Cistercian Nun, that she might die in the 
odor of sanctity. She survived the ceremony but 
a few days; and expired on the first day of De- 
cember, 1253. 








AUGUST.—THE OLD OAK TREE. 
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Her regency comprised the most eventful periods 
in the history of France; and through her firm- 
ness of character, strength of resolution, and 
indomitable energy, everything prospered in her 
reign. When it is considered, that with other 
qualities, she had all the softness and passionate 
ardor of her sunny clime, and that her person 
was endowed with the most ravishing and volup- 





tuous beauty, the mind can barely realize the 
firmness and decision of her achievements. After 
a long life of prosperity and success, she de- 
voted her last thoughts towards making her peace 
with heaven, and cheerfully resigned her power 
upon earth to be an humble suppliant at the 
Throne of Grace. So ended the acts and life of 
the illustrious Blanche of Castille. 
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AUGUST. 





BY WEST. 


How sweetly now within the wood, 

And ’mid the tall old trees . 
All dress’d in summer garmenture, 

Comes the refreshing breeze, 
Lulling the overtasked brain 

With dream-like ecstacies. 


How the heart leaps to hear the brook 
Go singing on its way, 

Kissing with cool and balmy touch 
The sultriness of day, 

*Till all the air seems fragrant with 
The rare perfumes of May. 


Deep, deep within the shady dells 
The flowers are sleeping now, 

Curt’ning with leafy canopies 
The sunbeams from their brow, 

And glistning in their loveliness 
Like dew-drops on the bough. 


And far away beside some lake, 
Upon whose placid breast 

At evening’s hour a thousand stars 
Are pictured in its rest, 

My heart would make its quiet home, 
And be a summer guest. 





THE OLD OAK TREE. 





qaeeeneres: 


I pine for solitude, and wish 
To once again be free, 

And drink the boundless freedom in 
With unchecked revelry ; 

Till soul, and sense, and heart shall thrill 
With nature’s poetry. 


I long to hear the wild birds sing 
Beneath my childhood’s skies, 

And feel, how as the heart grows old 
We backward turn our eyes, 

To greet each cherished scene that woke 
Our earliest sympathies. 





I dream amid the dust and heat 
Of some clear mountain stream, 

And fleecy vines that bend to meet 
Their image in its beam, 

As rustic maids, who blush to see 
Their mirror’d beauties gleam. 


Oh! for the hills! I’m stretching forth, 
My arms to greet them now, 

And fancy almost brings the breeze 
Upon my burning brow, 

As sighing through the pines it seems 
As sweet as love’s first vow. 


SO LETTS SE STIL TS 


es 


Tue sun had departed, enveloped with gold, 

And twilight descending, had taken day’s throne ; 
The nightingale sang his sad tune as of old, 

To the bright evening star as it sparkled alone. 


The zephyr flew lightly, just touching the grove, 
As sign of its presence before it had gone ; 
The rivulet murmured the cadence of love, 
As slowly to ocean its waters passed on. 


The evening was lovely, as pensive I strayed 
To a small rustic seat ’neath a wide-branching 
oak, 
Where often in childhood its sheltering shade 
Had screen’d from the sun while I slept by the 
brook. 


Oh! ye water-worn pebbles! how oft have ye brought 
Sensations of pleasure in childhood’s fair hour, 





When day brought no care, and with night came no 
thought 
To sully a pleasure or wither a flower. 


I sat beside Mary, and fervently pressed 
The fair hand which fortune had placed in mine own; 
And though the blood mantled with crimson her 
breast, 
Her eye told the tale—that she loved me alone. 


I need not go further—I love that old tree, 

Where Luna first witnessed that Mary was mine. 
I love it! yes, Mary! I love it next thee— 

The place where I bowed down to beauty divine. 


Those days have gone by, yet to me that old tree 
Possesses a vigor which time cannot move; 
Its leaves are all treasures to my memory, 
Whose rustling reminds of the tale of my love. 
Siema. 
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A very pretty, delicate, fashionably dressed 
young gentleman is seated in a drawing-room 
working desperately at some embroidery, and 
now and then heaving a gentle sigh. He is 
attired rather differently from the youths of the 
last century, for his hair is parted in the middle, 
and falls in clustering curls to the throat, which 
is ornamented with a splendid neck-lace; his 
coat (with tails reaching almost to the floor) is 
made low neck and short sleeves—shoes are the 
softest kid, and pants of fine silk. 

A ring at the door. The servant announces 
Miss Fast. Mr. Manly rises from the sofa, 
blushes deeply, and casts down his eyes; not so 
the lady, who advances with a firm step—wishes 
the gentleman ‘‘Good Evening,” and softly 
touches his delicate digits. After a little con- 
versation the beauty takes up his fan, saying— 
‘‘IT saw you, Miss Fast, this morning, walking 
very rapidly past our house, and I thought some- 
thing dreadful had occurred; at first I imagined 
our dwelling was in flames, and was so overcome 
(for my nerves are very weak,) that I gasped for 
breath and nearly fainted. Now please do tell 
me what was the matter with you, for I have 
hardly yet recovered from my fright.”’ 

‘* Ah, my dear Mr. Manly, I fancied you looked 
pale when I came in—I missed those beautiful 
roses on your cheeks, and can I forgive myself 
for being the cause (though innocently) of so 
much suffering ?” 

‘Oh, no ma’am—pray don’t distress yourself; 
Iam quite well now. But,” he added with a 
sweet smile and killing glance, ‘‘ what made you 
walk so fast, and look so thoughtful ?” 

‘¢Why, I was going to court,”’ commenced the 
lady, pulling her cravat and looking professional, 
‘¢as I had a cause to plead, and a strange one it 
was too. A man was such an outrageous fool 
as to disobey his wife, and insisted that he ought 
to carve and she pour out the tea; but when she 
informed him that no such thing would be 
allowed in her house, he threw over the tea- 
board and dashed from the room, leaving his 
wife and lawful protector petrified with astonish- 
ment. The lady followed him soon, however, and 
told the man she was grieved to see her husband 
act in such a manner, expressing the desire that 
the offence might not be repeated; but he be- 
haved in a most unmanly way, said he had borne 
tyranny long enough, and would have the same 
rights men possessed in the last century! (Did 
you ever hear anything like it.) When he could 
not be pacified, his wife quietly turned the key 
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A SCENE IN 1956. 





BY BEN SCRIBBLER. 





of his boudoir, and leaving orders with the ser- 
vants at what hour to have dinner, went out to 
her business. On returning home, she disco- 
vered the miscreant had fled, and in a short time 
he actually applied for a divorce. Of course he 
could not gain it, there was not a shadow of 
chance.” 

**Oh, dear! oh, dear!”’ exclaims Mr. Manly, 
I fear he is deranged; I hope he will not be 
allowed to remain at large; I shall not sleep a 
wink at night till I know he is confined. Oh, 
Miss Fast, will not you see he does not go about 
unless strictly guarded? I should die, I am cer- 
tain, were I to meet him in the street.” 

‘*My sweet Mr. Manly,” replies the lady, with 
a look of inexpressible tenderness. ‘Do not 
fear, I shall see that you arenot troubled. Mrs. 
Rampant, the chief of the police, shall be informed 
of the matter. I am sure you can trust me.” 

‘¢Yes ma’am, I will rely on you, as I have al—”’ 
here he checks himself, blushing deeply. 

‘*What pleasure I receive in hearing you say 
so,” says the lady, ‘“‘ and those beautiful down- 
cast eyes tell more I hope, than your rose-bud 
mouth can utter.” 

‘‘Now, Miss Fast,” cries the gentleman, tap- 
ping her with his fan, ‘‘ you are beginning your 
flatteries. What a bad, naughty, hateful crea-. 
ture you are. Ido protest,” he adds, with an 
enchanting lisp, ‘‘that you are the most perfect 
flirt. I know how you trifle with us gentlemen.” 

‘Trifle with you, Mr. Manly!” the lady 
bursts forth, going down on her knees. ‘Is not 
my whole life bound up in you—will you not 
smile on me with delight, when I confess that 
I adore you with all the power of a strong 
womanly nature, that I will protect you through 
life, and you shall desire no firmer arm to lean 
on and look to for support. Oh, say, my better 
angel, that you will be mine.” 

‘* Really, Miss Fast—I do not—spare me—I 
am not calm just now—some other time—I am 
very young—such preference—oh—ah—I am 
so startled—how my heart does palpitate—a 
glass of water”’—and the gentleman sinks back 
on the sofa, nearly swooning. He recovers 
shortly, as the lady fans him most vigorously, 
and looking up in her face with swimming eyes, 
says, ‘*Go ask my noble mother’s consent, and 
then this poor worthless hand and heart you 
prize so much, will be thine forever,’’ and a flood 
of tears from those soft, sweet orbs, rains upon 
the devoted lover, and extracts most all the 
starch from her Byron collar. 
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THE LUCK OF EDEN-HALL. 





He who has courage to rush upon a fairy festival, and snatch from them their drinking cup or horn, shall find it 
prove to him a cornucopia of good fortune, if he can bear it in safety across a running stream. Such a horn is said to 
have been presented to Henry I. by a lord of Colchester. A goblet is still carefully preserved in Eden-Hall, Cumberland, 
which is supposed to have been seized at a banquet of the elves, by one of the ancient family of Musgrave, or, as others 
say, by one of their domestics, in the manner described below. The fairy train vanished, crying aloud — 


“Tf this glass do break or fall, 
Farewell the Luck of Eden-Hall!” 


On Eden’s wild romantic bowers, 
The summer moonbeams sweetly fall, 
And tint with yellow light the towers— 
The stately towers of Eden-Hall. 


There, lonely in the deepening night, 
A lady at her Jattice sits, 

And trims her taper’s wavering light, 
And tunes her idle lute by fits. 


But little can her idle lute 

Beguile the weary moments now ; 
And little seems the lay to suit 

Her wistful eye and anxious brow. 


For, as the cord her finger sweeps, 
Oft-times she checks her simple song, 

To chide the forward chance that keeps 
Lord Musgrave from her arms so long. 


And listens as the wind sweeps by, 
His steed’s familiar step to hear— 
Peace, beating heart! ’twas but the cry 
And foot-fall of the distant deer. 


Tn, lady, to thy bower; fast weep 
The chill dews on thy cheek so pale ; 
Thy cherished hero lies asleep — 
Asleep in distant Russendale ! 


The noon was sultry, long the chase — 
And when the wild stag stood at bay, 
BurseEk reflected from its face 
The purple lights of dying day. 


Through many a dale must Musgrave hie — 
Up many a hill his courser strain, 

Ere he behold, with gladsome eye, 
His verdant bowers and halls again. 


But twilight deepens—o’er the wolds 
The yellow moonbeam rising plays, 

And -w the haunted forest holds 
Tne wanderer in its bosky maze. 


No ready vassal rides in sight; 
He blows his bugle, but the call 
Roused Echo mocks: farewell to-night, 
The homefelt joys of Eden-Hall! 


His steed he to an alder ties, 

His limbs he on the greensward flings ; 
And, tired and languid, to his eyes 

Woos sorceress slumber’s balmy wings. 


A prayer—a sigh, in murmurs faint, 
He whispers to the passing air ; 
The Ave to his patron saint — 
The sigh was to his lady fair. 


’Twas well that in that Elfin wood 
He breathed the supplicating charm, 
Which hinds the Guardians of the good 
To shield from all unearthly harm. 


Scarce had the night’s pale Lady staid 
Her chariot o’er th’ accustomed oak, 
Than murmurs in the mystic shade 
The slumberer from his trance awoke. 


Stiff stood his courser’s mane with dread — 
His crouching greyhound whined with fear ; 
Aftd quaked the wild-fern round his head, 
As though some passing ghost were near. 


Yet calmly shone the moonshine pale 
On glade and hillock, flower and tree; 

And sweet the gurgling nightingale 
Poured forth her music, wild and free. 


Sudden her notes fall hushed, and near 
Flutes breathe, horns warble, bridles ring; 
And, in gay cavalcade, appear 
The Fairies round their Fairy King. 


Twelve hundred Elfin knights and more 
Were there in silk and steel arrayed; 
And each a ruby helmet wore, 
And each a diamond lance displayed. 


And pursuviants with wands of gold, 

And minstrels scarfed and laurelled fair, 
Heralds with blazoned flags unrolled, 

And trumpet: tuning dwarfs were there. 


Behind, twelve hundred ladies coy, 

On milk-white steeds, brought up their queen; 
Their kerchiefs of the crimson soy, 

Their kirtles all of Lincoln-green. 


Some wore, in fanciful costume. 
A sapphire or a topaz crown; 

And some a heron’s or peacock’s plume, 
Which their own tercel-gents struck down: 


And some wore masks, and some wore hoods, 
Some turbans rich, some ouches rare ; 

And some sweet woodbine from the woods, 
To bind their undulating hair. 


With all gay tints the darksome shade 
Grew florid as they passed along, 

And not a sound their bridles made 
But tuned itself to Elfin song. 


Their steeds they quit—the knights advance, 
And in quaint order, one by one, 
Each leads his lady forth to dance, — 
The timbrels sound—the charm’s begun. 
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Where’er they trip, where’er they tread, 
A daisy or a blue-bell springs ; 

And not a dew-drop shines o’erhead, 
But falls within their charmed rings. 


“The dance lead up, the dance lead down, 
The dance lead round our favorite tree ; 
If now one lady wears a frown, 
A false and forward shrew is she! 


“ There’s not a smile we Fays let fall 
But swells the tide of human bliss ; 
And if, good luck attends our call, 
’Tis due on such sweet night as this. 


“The dance lead up, the dance lead down, 
The dance lead round our favorite tree ; 
If now even Oberon wears a frown, 
A false and froward chur] is he !” 


Thus sung the Fays;— Lord Musgrave hears 
Their shrill sweet song, and eager eyes 
The radiant show, despite the fears 
That to his bounding bosom rise. 


But soft—the minstrelsy declines ; 
The morris ceases —sound the shaums! 
And quick, whilst many a taper shines, 
The heralds rank their airy swarms. 


Titania waves her crystal wand; 
And underneath her green-wood bower, 
Tables, and urns, and goblets stand, 
Metheglin, nectar, fruit and flower. 


“To banquet, ho!” the seneschals 
Bid the brisk tribes, that, thick as bees 
At sound of cymbals, to their calls 
Consort beneath the leafy trees. 


Titania by her king, each knight 
Beside his lady love; the page 

Behind his ’scutcheon’d lord, —a bright 
Equipment on a brilliant stage ! 


The monarch sits ;—all helms are doffed, 
Plumes, searfs, and mantels cast aside ; 
And, to the sound of music soft, 
They ply their cups with mickle pride. 


Or sparkling mead, or spangling dew, 
Or livelier hyppocras they sip ; 

And strawberries red, and mulberries blue, 
Refresh each elf’s luxurious lip. 


With “nod, and beck, and wreathed smile,” 
They heap their jeweled patines high ; 
Nor want there mirthful airs the while 
To crown the festive revelry. 


A minstrel dwarf, in silk arrayed, 
Lay on a mossy bank o’er which 

The wild thyme wove its fragrant braid, 
The violet spread its perfume rich ; 


And whilst a page at Oberon’s knee 
Presented high the wassail-cup, 

This lay the little bard with glee 
From harp of ivory offered up: 





“ Health to our sovereign !—fill, brave boy, 
Yon glorious goblet to the brim! 

There’s joy —in every drop there’s joy 
That laughs within its charmed rim! 


“?*Twas wrought within a wizard’s mould, 
When signs and spells had happiest power ; — 
Health to our king by wood and wold! 
Health to our queen in hall and bower !” 


They rise—the myriads rise, and shrill 
The wild-wood echoes to their brawl, — 

“ Health to our king by wold and rill! 
Health to our queen in bower and hall !” 


A sudden thought fires Musgrave’s brain, — 
So help him all the Powers of Light, — 
He rushes to the festal train, 
And snatches up that goblet bright ! 


With three brave bounds the lawn he crossed, 
The fourth, it seats him on his steed ; 
“Now, Courser! or thy lord is lost— 
Stretch to the stream with lightning speed !” 


’Tis uproar all around, behind, — 
Leaps to his selle each screaming Fay, 
“The charmed cup is fairly tined, 
Stretch to the strife,—away! away!” 


As in a whirlwind forth they swept, 
The green turf trembling as they passed ; 
But forward still good Musgrave kept, — 
The shallow stream approaching fast. 


A thousand quivers round him rained 
Their shafts or ere he reached the shore ; 

But when the farther bank was gained, 
This song the passing whirlwind bore : 


“Joy to thy banner, bold Sir Knight! 
But if yon goblet break or fall, 

Farewell thy vantage in the fight !— 
Farewell the luck of Eden-Hall !” 


The forest cleared, he winds his horn, — 
Rock, wood, and wave return the din ; 
And soon, as though by Echo borne, 
His gallant squires come pricking in. 


’Tis dusk of day ;— in Eden’s towers 
A mother o’er her infant bends, 

And lists, amid the whispering bowers, 
The sound that from the stream ascends. 


It comes in murmurs up the stairs, — 
A low, a sweet, a mellow voice, — 

And charms away the lady’s cares, 
And bids the mother’s heart rejoice. 


“Sleep sweetly, babe!” ’twas heard to say ; 
“But if the goblet break or fall, 

Farewell thy vantage in the fray !— 
Farewell the luck of Eden-Hall!” 


Though years on years have taken flight, 
Good-fortune’s still the Musgrave’s thrall ; 
Hail to his vantage in the fight! 
All hail the Luck or Epen-Hatt ! 








MABEL 


GRAY. 





BY CAROLINE E. FAIRFIELD. 





CHAPTER TI. 

Coup autumn skies bent cheerlessly over the 
old brown house. The wind wailed through the 
call pines of the forest, dirge-like and dreary ; 
and in the deserted cornfields the withered leaves 
crackled harshly against fheir stalks. Tall ragged 
sailors waved their long leaves and streamer-like 
blossoms on the blast, till they looked like hope- 
less spirits, God-forsaken and desolate, hovering 
cheerlessly together over the scene of departed 
joys. 

By the old grey step-stone grew flaunting sun- 
flowers, now stripped of their gay circlets of petals, 
and bending their brown heads in unnoticed decay. 
The house itself was old and sadly dilapidated. 
The great square chimney leaned upon its base ; 
the uncurtained windows were broken and stuffed 
with rags, and the shutters flapped desolately in 
the heavy autumn blast. 

As the twilight shadows gathered, black-winged 
bats flew out from their hiding-places under the 
old shingles, and the far-projecting eaves; crows 
and hoot-owls screamed discordantly in the woods; 
and circling afar in shadowy skies, night hawks 
startled the air with their harsh cries, or, with a 
downward swoop, plunged into the depths of the 
forest, with a scream that wakened the mountain 
echoes. 

A desolate scene it was. Survey the landscape 
as you might, there was not one cheerful feature 
in it. In all its details there was not one hopeful 
heart-awakening lineament. Stay; look closely 
in through that uncurtained, rag-stuffed window. 
In a little broken bowl stands a rose bush; a 
scraggly, untrimmed plant, grown amidst dreari- 
ness and desolation; yet it has thrown out one 
thrifty shoot, and on it now blushes a half-blown 
rose. How cheerful it looks. It tempts us to 
peep in through the dimly-lighted window, upon 
the room beyond. No need to describe the scene. 
It is all told in one word—a drunkard’s home; 
want, wretchedness and misery. Yet as on that 
outward scene one rose-bud looks, so in this in- 
terior view, one angel-face beams through the 
otherwise unmitigated gloom. 

Sweet Mabel Gray! More like a pale blue violet 
art thou, than a fresh-hearted rose. Hair, like 
the golden edge that paints itself upon a sunset 
cloud ; eyes, deep and dark, like summer skies at 
night ; complexion, fairer, purer, than the snowy 
clouds that cast their peaceful shadows over the 
summer noontide. <A soul that veils itself be- 
hind that lovely face, a single pure drop from the 
infinite fountain of life. Sweet Mabel Gray ! 

Alone she sits by that lowly couch. Upon it 
lies the form of one, a poor shattered storm-tossed 





waif of humanity, cast early by the heaving 
billows of life, upon the dim blissful shores of 
eternity. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma;” whispers the little one. “1 
think she sleeps. I’m glad, for when she wakes 
she’ll feel better. I wonder why papa don’t come 
home,” she shuddered. ‘* I wish he would come 
back once more, the same kind, good papa he used 
to be. But I’m afraid he never will How can 
he treat mamma and meso badly? whom he used to 
love somuch. Mamma says he is sick and crazed, 
and that the doctors can’t cure him. I wonder 
why itis? Poor mamma, how peacefully she sleeps. 
Itis long since she has slept so sweetly. I think 
she will be much stronger when she wakens up, 
and then, mabye, she’ll be able to finish her work, 
and get some money, so we can have something 
to eat. That will be nice, for I’m so hungry. 
How cold it grows! I'll try and find something 
to wrap around me. I won’t go to bed, for it 
might awaken mamma, but I’ll draw this old shawl 
around me, and lay my head upon the pillow, and 
there, maybe, I shall go tosleep. How the wind 
howls to-night; so mournfully and sad; the shut- 
ters, too, make more noise than ever, it seems to 
me; and the rats are running in great troops all 
over the oldhouse. I wonderif they find anything 
to eat? It must be nice to be able to run about 
so fast, and to get one’s ownfood. I don’t want 
to be a rat though,” and she shuddered. ‘I 
wouldn’t be a rat, evenif I could have something 
to eat, there.”’ The thin transparent eyelids fell 
over the violet eyes, and downy-winged sleep wove 
her softest, lightest veil over that pure spirit. It 
was well; for amid the noise of the uproarous 
elements, and the troopings of banded vermin, and 
the discordant shrieks of nightbirds, there sounded 
a step outside the house; and the flickering light 
of the tall flaming candle revealed, looking in at 
a broken window pane, a face, a beastly, bloated, 
scarce a human face. Yet there was a trace of 
human feeling in those blood-shot eyes, as they 
fell upon the faces of the sleepers. 

‘¢Sheis dead! my Mary, and I have killed her; 
beast that I am, worse than beast, fiend; yes, a 
fiend incarnate’; I have killed her. I must—no, 
I cannot go to her. Death is too holy to be ap- 
proached by such as I. I might wake the child, 
too, and she would be frightened at me; fright- 
ened at her own father! I could not bear that. 
Besides I might want to hold her in my arms ; my 
own babe. Yes, if the memory of the old love 
came over me, I might press these polluted lips 
to hers, and that would be profanation. No, my 
child must never see her father again. It would 


only be a curse to her—the memory of it would 
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haunt her through life. Ihave killed one. I 
will not make the other my victim. No, no, the 
fiend within me has once dipped his hands in in- 
nocent blood, that shall suffice him. My child is 
safer alone in this old spirit-haunted, vermin-in- 
fested house, than she would be with me. Angels 
will watch over her. Would to God they might 
bear her away from this reeking and polluted 
world, to the spirit world—the world she strayed 
from. She has nofriendshere. Iam no father. 
Iam afiend. Hell lies within me, and daily I 
feed its flames with rum. They call to me those 
writhing imps within, and I must go drink, and 
drown misery.” 

The low-bowed face and the muttering voice, 
shrank away from the window, and appeared no 
more. And the winds wailed louder and the rain 
fell fast, but still sweet Mabel slept on. Thesun 
rose gaily; and shed his cheering rays over all the 
valley ; and that landscape, so dreary and deso- 
late, but twelve hours ago, was cheery andsmiling 
again. Each separate sunbeam had its mission 
of love. One rested on the bare, brown moun- 
tain, and lighted up his bald head with a glow; 
others dressed the crimson-dyed forests at its base 
in glory, and flew hither and thither among the 
branches, waking up the little birds and bidding 
them sing their sweetest morning songs. Others 
touched with their long pencils, the old brown 
house and made it look new and fresh in the sun- 
shine, as if it had not breasted the snows and 
storms of an hundred years. 

And one gentle golden ray, stole softly in and 
stood waiting at the gates of Mabel’s violet eyes. 
And the sunbeams that lived in her heart felt their 
waiting sister outside, and they called to the 
sleeper, ‘‘ Wake up, little Mabel, wake up, sweet 
child, the sunshine hath come again, and calleth 
for thee.” Andso little Mabel raised up the cur- 
taining lids and smiled, and as she smiled, the sun- 
beams in her heart, and the sunbeams outside 
met at the gates of her soul, and exchanged 
greetings. 

‘¢Good morning, little sunbeams,” said Mabel, 
«I’m very glad to see you. It is a long time that 
you’ve staid away. I’ve been very lonely without 
you. I wonder if you’ve wakened my mamma 
yet?” But the sunbeams grew paler as they fell 
on that still cold face. And Mabel felt uneasy 
and. wondered that her mamma slept so long. 

Still she sat there, waiting for the sleeper to 
waken, and weaving pleasant fancies with her 
busy brain until, by and by, she heard the little 
gate unclose, and jumping up, she said, ‘‘ Papa 
has come, I guess. No, it’s only Dame Goodman, 
who lives at the mill,” and she ran to the door. 
‘*Good morning, Dame Goodman,” she said, 
‘‘come in softly, please, for my mamma hasn’t 
woke up yet.” 

**Poor child,” said the good dame, as she bent 





over the low couch, ‘‘your mamma ’Il never wake 
up again. She’s dead, poor thing.” 


——— 


CHAPTER II. 


Years had passed away, and Mabel Gray was 
stillan orphan. Her father had never come to 
claim her, and, after her mother’s burial, she 
had been adopted by a good old widow lady, who 
lived in a quiet little cottage just out of the vil- 
lage. Here ske had grown up, modest and un- 
assuming as the violets of the meadow, and as 
unconsciously beautiful. When Mabel was but 
fifteen the good lady died, leaving the orphan 
again homeless, but this time the kind hearted 
landlady of the village inn offered to receive 
her as an inmate of her family, exacting, in re- 
turn, only such services as a daughter might per- 
form. And so Mabel, the pure, gentle, spiritual 
Mabel became the protégé of the good-natured, 
prosy, garrulous old landlady. Every body said 
the child had a good home, and, indeed, physi- 
cally she was well cared for, but little happiness 
did her heart find in her lot. 

One sunny summer afternoon, soon after Mabel 
went to the inn to live, a fine-looking gentleman 
reined up his horse in front of the Golden Lion, 
and called to the landlady to know if there were 
‘‘hunting or fishing in the neighborhood, where 
a gentleman might amuse himself for a day or 
two, sporting ?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” answered the old lady, ‘ that 
there is. Down in yonder brook that you see 
flowing through the meadow, are the finest pick- 
erel in the country, and further up, among the 
rocks, are trout fit for an earl’s dinner; and the 
woods are full of game.” 

One must, of course, make allowdnce for a 
landlady’s story; but the place seems pleasant, 
and the fields, and the pasture, and the woodlands 
will afford some amusement for a day or two, I 
presume ; so you may show me a room, and cook 
me & supper as soon as you choose,” and he threw 
the reins to an hostler, and, crossing the little 
piazza, entered the neat sitting-room of the 
Golden Lion. 

Early the next morning the stranger appeared 
on the piazza of the little hotel, dressed in sport- 
ing costume. He was a tall, handsome man, 
fully thirty, yet looking much younger, with an 
air that spoke him perfectly conversant with the 
ways of the world. There appeared nothing es- 
sentially evil about him; he was frank, manly, 
self-possessed, yet there lingered around his 
mouth, and in the corners of his dark eye, an 
expression that checked one’s rising confidence. 
You would not trust him too far. Not that he 


was heartless; not that his present protestations 
of regard might not be safely received—ataslight | 
discount; but you would not expect to find in 
him the long-tried, true, and constant friend. 
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Very pleasant and very affable he seemed, as | 
with slender fishing-rod in hand, he strolled up 
to the window, near which sat Mrs. Warren, paring 
apples for her dinner’s dessert, assisted by Mabel, 
who occupied a stool at her feet. 

‘¢So you think I shall not fail to find trout in 
yonder brook, Mrs. Warren,” he exclaimed. 

‘*No, indeed, if you are a good sportsman, and 
you have the look of one.” The young man 
bowed, with a quizzical smile, at the compliment. 
‘‘There’s a rock on the edge of yonder wood, 
where my good man—rest his soul, he’s been 
dead these ten years—sat one day and caught 
twenty of the finest trout you ever saw, without 
once stiring from his seat.” 

‘“‘That was rare sport, indeed; can you tell 
me where that rock is?” 

‘*Yes, I know the place well. It is up the 
stream, a half-mile or so. It ain’t likely any- 
body else would do as well there, for my poor 
husband was the best fisherman in all these parts ; 
and, besides, fish ain’t as plenty now as they was 
in them days; but, I suppose, a good dinner may 
be caught there any day.” 

‘I must visit that rock, my good lady. Can 
you give me directions that will enable me to find 
it?” 

‘No, I’m afraid not. It’s hard to find, unless 
you know it, for there’s a great many rocks up 
there. You'll have to take John, sometime, I’m 
thinking, when he ain’t busy.” 

‘‘T must go this very morning. Can I not find 
a boy who will serve me as guide?” 

‘*No, I think not, but if you’re so very urgent, 
here’s Mabel will go with you, if you like.” 

The young man’s eyes brightened, but he an- 
swered respectfully. ‘* Perhaps the young lady 
will object to so long a walk.” 

*‘Oh! she won’t mind it. She often goes up 
that way for a walk. Don’t blush and simper so, 
child, you needn’t be afear’d to go with the gen- 
tleman. I know who’s who. And he ain’t none 
of the villain sort, ’ll be bound.” 

Mabel blushed, it is true, as she quietly tied on 
her sunbonnet, but it was only with embarrass- 
ment at being alone with a stranger. In her inno- 
cent, child-like mind, there was no thought of 
evil. 

They crossed the road, passed over the stile 
into the meadow, and gaining the brook-side, 
kept on in the little foot-path that ran along its 
margin. It was a pleasant walk. Softly the 
sunshine fell down through the quivering branch- 
es and dallied with the coquetting wavelets of 
the brook. Bright-hued flowers shone out like 
fairy faces amid the thickets of alders, and the 
tufts of soft green grass, and birds flew hither 
and thither among the branches, filling the air 
with their music. 

**So you often walk here, do you, little Ma- 





bel,” said the stranger. ‘‘ You display good taste 
in choosing so charming a ramble.” 

‘‘T like the path very much,” was the quiet 
answer; ‘‘besides it leads to my old home, I 
mean the house where my mother died.” 

‘‘Then your mother is dead, is she, Mabel?” 

‘Yes. Iam an orphan; my name is Mabel 
Gray.” 

‘*A very sweet name, but you'll let me call 
you Mabel, won’t you? You are too young and 
too beautiful to be formal, Miss Gray.” 

Mabel blushed, and said nothing. The stranger 
quickly continued, ‘*My name is Leslie, Hunt 
Leslie, and now that we know each other, we 
shall be very good friends, shall we not?” 

Mabel smiled, and said, ‘I hope so,” in a low 
but cheery tone. 

And so they chatted on, till when they reached 
the rocky glen, through which the little stream 
came leaping down, white with foam, and pant- 
ing inthe chase. They were no longer strangers. 

‘*Are we near the rock ?” asked Leslie. 

‘*Yes, there it lies across the brook, in the 
shadow of that old chesnut tree. You cannot 
miss it now, so I will leave you here, for it is dif- 
ficult crossing the stream.” 

‘‘Is it?” said Leslie, gaily. ‘‘Then 1 shall 
want your assistance. You must not leave me in 
danger, for if I should fall into the stream and 
be drowned through your negligence, how badly 
you would feel.” 

‘Oh! it is not so very difficult,” said Mabel, 
laughing at his comically’serious tone. ‘Tl 
stand here and see you safely across,” 

‘¢No, no, my little fairy, that will never do;” 
and throwing one arm around her waist, and 
catching a low limb of the old chesnut in the 
other hand, he sprang to a stone in the middle of 
the stream, and then, with one bound, placed 
his light burden upon the rock on the other 
side. 

Mabel uttered a slight scream, but the merry 
laugh of the stranger reiissured her, and she said, 
‘‘Now, how am I to get back again? for I must 
go home and help Mrs. Warren get dinner.” 

‘‘Oh! she can dispense with your company far 
better than I can, sweet Mabel; only think how 
lonely I should be out here alone, with no one to 
speak to. You must stay with me, little one for 
company.” 

‘‘Indeed, I cannot,” replied Mabel, and she 
sprang from the rock. But a strong arm was 
around her and gently forced her to her seat. 
The arm was not withdrawn, for timid as a young 
fawn, her heart was beating wildly, and she 
would have flown from him. But he took her 
hand in his, and in a voice soft as a woman’s, 
strove to soothe her agitation. 

‘‘Mabel, sweet Mabel, you are not afraid of 
me, are you? I only want you to sit by mea 
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little while, to talk tome. There is no harm in 
that.” 

Mabel trembled while she answered. ‘‘ But 
Mrs. Warren will be displeased, I fear, if I stay. 
She expects me home.” 

‘¢T will bear all the weight of her displeasure, 
Mabel, only sit by me while I bait my hook, and 
throw it into the stream. You will not run away, 
will you, if I take my arm away !” 

She did not answer. 

‘¢Promise me, Mabel, or shall I have to sit 
here all day holding you, and so shall catch no 
fish; only think how sad that would be?” 

Mabel laughed, and promised to sit still, for 
five minutes, but at the end of that time, he must 
surely let her go! 

‘Oh! yes,” he said, but there was something 
in his tone and in the merry light that played 
around his eye, that made Mabel laugh again, 
and suspect he meant the time to be long in pass- 
ing. Still he was so kind and gentle how could 
she be afraid of him. 

The hook was baited and thrown into the stream, 
but the fisherman, less intent upon his aquatic 
sport than the fairer game that sat beside him, 
still chatted pleasantly with Mabel. Presently 
he took her hand in his, and twining the slender 
fingers among his own, almost as delicate, he said: 

*‘Did no one ever tell you what a beautiful 
hand that is, Mabel?” 

The maiden blushed and said nothing. The 
language of flattery was new to her, and very 
sweet its accents seemed. 

‘‘Itis a pretty hand, and a beautifully rounded 
arm, too,” and he laid his hand upon the smooth 
white wrist. 

Mabel drew it quickly from his grasp, and said 
gayly. 

‘¢ You will never catch any fish, Mr. Leslie, if 
you don’t pay better attention to your sport.” 

He only answered with a merry meaning glance, 
as turning to his line, he drew up a beautiful 
trout, and laid it on the rock beside him. 

‘See what a false prophet you are, my little 
maiden. It is your presence that gives me such 
excellent luck. I’m very glad I didn’t let you 
run away from me” and that same merry, roguish 
glance, stole its way under her sunbonnet again. 

Mabel’s heart was in a strange flutter. Wo- 
manly instinct that was just beginning to take the 
place of childish trust in her heart, warned her 
to beware of the fascinating stranger. But the 
voice of flattery was so new, so sweet; kind 
words came so seldom, and were consequently so 
clear. How could she repulse them? If there 
had been anything coarse or low in his attention ; 
anything to offend the delicate sense of propriety, 
that like the rime of the hoar frost encrusted her 
pure nature, she would have shrunk from him 





with loathing, but to her inexperience he seemed | 


so purely affectionate, so like all her dreams of 
a brother, how could she distrust him? Still her 
cheek flushed, and her heart beat painfully fast, 
as again his arm stole around her waist. This 
time she shrank timidly from it. 

‘¢ My Mabel, child, what harm in this arm lying 
carelessly around you. You mustn’t be prudish, 
little puss ; that would be very naughty. Have 
you any brothers Mabel ?” 

‘* No, nor sisters, I am all alone in the world.” 

‘** Neither have Lany sisters. Iam very lonely 
sometimes too. I wish you were my sister.” 

‘* Do you, really ?” 

** Yes, indeed Ido. I love you Mabel. I love 
to see the rich blood come and go in your cheek; 
to watch the light play in your dark eyes. You 
have beautiful eyes Mabel, and your soft hair is 
so pretty,” and he laid his hand caressingly on 
her rich waving tresses. 

Faster and faster beat Mabel’s heart. ‘‘ Was 
he really sincere? Could she trust him? How 
delightful it would be always to be so tenderly 
caressed, she to whom caresses had heretofore 
been like the golden fruit of the Hesperides, to 
be longed for, but never enjoyed. Yet still amid 
the tumult of her heart, came that ‘still small 
voice!” whose accents were so new that she knew 
not whether to trust them. ‘‘ Beware, beware, 
trust him not, he is fooling thee.” 

“Tell me how you come to be staying at an 
inn, when your grace and beauty are so fitting 
a higher station ?” 

So Mabel told him, in her own sweet simple 
way, her little story. It moved his heart, and 
as she concluded, he murmured: 

‘*Poor child, I wish you were my Sister, that 
I might take care of you.” 

‘*T wish I had a brother, it would be so sweet 
to have some one to love.”’ 

He drew her head unresistingly to his shoulder, 
and pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

In an instant more Mabel roused herself. ‘‘ See 
the sun is getting high,” she said, ‘‘ and I must go 
home,” and she loooked appealingly to her com- 
panion, as if upon his permission depended her 
action. So surely where a woman’s love goes, 
does a woman’s will follow. 

‘* Yes, little Mabel, we will both go,” and gather- 
ing up his fishing tackle, he bore her lightly 
across the stream again, and they strolled down 
the little path homeward. 





CHAPTER III. 

A week had passed, and still Hunt Leslie so- 
journed at the Inn. His mornings were spent in 
the fields ; often he did not return until nightfall ; 
but come when he would, Mabel was always wait- 
ing for him. Her heart had learned to listen for 
his footfall, and no music was so sweet as its ap- 
proaching sound. Sometimes, it is true, he passed 
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her carelessly with scarce a look of recognition, 
but that was when he was weary. The next time 
he met her he was, perhaps, kinder than ever. 
When they were alone he called her such sweet, 
pet names. Sometimes it was ‘little sister,” 
Sometimes ‘‘little pearl,’ sometimes ‘ birdie,” 
seldom ‘‘ simple Mabel.”” His refinement, his ex- 
quisite taste was so pleasing, so much more con- 
genial than the rude courtesies of her village 
.friends. Ah! Mabel, sweet Mabel, beware! 

The morning of his departure came at last. 
She was coming down from her chamber, sad at 
heart, for was not her best friend about to leave 
her. She knew not for how long. As she passed 
the door of his room it opened suddenly. 

‘‘ Ah! little one, I’m glad of this opportunity 
of meeting you alone. I’m going away this 
morning you know, andI wanted to say good-bye. 
Here is a little gift for you too;” and he fastened 
around her neck a finely wrought necklace of 
Berlin iron. ‘I saw it yesterday in a pedlar’s 
pack and thought ’twould please you. You'll 
think of me sometimes, won’t you?” And he 
smiled the old gay smile. 

She looked up through tearful eyes, and strove 
to speak cheerfully, but the words died away 
upon her lips, and a tear fell on his hand. He 
stooped, pressed a kiss to her lips, and whispered : 

‘¢T shall come back tosee you sometime, Mabel. 
So cheer up. I want you to look happy once 
more before I go. You'll soon find plenty of 
lovers, and then I suppose you’ll quite forget 
me.” 

“Oh! no, never.”” She murmured earnestly. 

‘‘Won’t you? well, goodbye. God bless you.” 
He smiled, kissed her again, and they parted. 

A shadow fell upon the landscape, a blackness 
upon Mabel’s heart as Leslie drove away. The 
house seemed dreary and desolate, unlighted by 
his presence. Even the sunshine was pale, and 
the birds sang mournfully. Her heart would not 
cease its weary yearnings. Would they ever be 
satisfied ? 

Weeks rolled around and the autumn brought 
her birth-day. The year of sweet sixteen had 
passed. It had left to Mabel, not new and genial 
outgushings of healthful affection and springing 
germs of strength and maturity, as is its wont, 
but only a blight, aburden. Hers was not a na- 
ture, strong and self-sufficient, but pliant and 
confiding. Mild discipline might have wrought 
in her traits more befitting an orphan’s lot in life ; 
but the fetes had not so willed it. Her time of 
trial came too soon. She yielded to her destiny, 
and suffered the strong force of love to have do- 
minion over her. 

At first, hope was strong in her heart. He 
would come back. Had he not promisedit? He 

would take her to be with him, his wife, sister, 
servant, anything that was honorable, soshe might 








tive in his presence—might bask in his smile— 
nay, his frown was dearer to her than his absence. 
All through the long bright days of autumn she 
waited his coming, and when the snows of winter 
fell and hope grew faint within her, she clasped the 
necklace around her neck, and wore it night and 
day ; just as she wore his mourningin her heart. 

With summer, hope again revived ; only again 
to suffer bitterest disappointment. Worn by her 
secret grief, Mabel was no longer the same gay 
blithesome being asof old. Still innocent, child- 
like and confiding, there was a fount of sadness 
in her eye; a dreariness and languor in her face, 
that made her still more touchingly beautiful. 
Lovers came, but she heeded them not; offers 
of marriage, but shecould not leave the inn. He 
would come back and she must be there. 

Another summer came. A long July day had 
passed. The sun was just setting and Mabel 
watched his departing beams, as one by one they 
sped over the hill-tops, in the train of their retreat- 
ing lord, and she wished that she too might flee 
from the shadows that encompassed her, to the 
regions of eternal day. She thought of Leslie, 
‘‘Whydid he notcome? He might be sick. Oh! 
fearful thought, he might be dead.”” She never 
thought of him as changed. Through all the 
long days of bitterest trial, her trust was still un- 
flinching. If he were dead, oh! why could not 
she die!’ 

Suddenly her eye fell on an approaching car- 
riage. Her heart beat faster. It contained two 
gentlemen; and one was Leslie. 

The carriage stopped. He sprang out, the 
other followed. Oh! joy, oh! rapture; oh! golden 
dawning of a night of gloom. Painfully fast 
beat Mabel’s heart, but she could not move; she 
could not go to meet him, he would fly to her. 
Instinct would tell him where she was. Wildly 
and more wildly beat her heart, but still he came 
not. He would cail for ker, and she would go 
down to meet him ; she heard his voice upon the 
stairs. How it thrilled upon her heart strings. 
He was coming. No—he only went into his room, 
the same he used to occupy. She heard him 
laughing gaily and her heart sickened. Would 
he not call for her! She stepped out upon the 
piazza that ran along by his window, and there 
unseen, she listened. 

‘¢ A charming place this,” said a strange voice. 
‘¢ Did you say you had been here before ?” 

‘¢ Yes, two summers ago,’’ 1 spent a week here 
right pleasantly. There was a little girl here 
then, I wonder what has become of her? Her 
name was Mary—no—Mabel—Mabel Gray, a 
pretty little creature, shy and artless as a fawn, 
yet very loving withal. I remember she took 
quite a fancy to me, and I do believe shed a tear 
when I left. Married now, I suppose.”’ 

‘* Leslie, what afellow you are among the girls. 
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I wouldn’t have all your sins to answer for, for 
a fortune.” 

‘¢ Oh! no harm in this case, I assure you not 
the least in the world. I only amused myself 
with her for a day ortwo. I really liked her 

ery well.” 

Mabel heard with eye distended, lips parted, 
posom heaving wildly, yet she did not swoon. 
Every nerve in her frame quivered with the 
strong excitement. Inseysibility was not for her. 
Was this the fond fruition of her hope? This 
the meeting to which she had looked forward 
with such bright anticipations? Oh! no, it was 
some strange wild dream, some horrible night- 
mare. A gay laugh floated through the window 
to mock her hopes. 

She fled to her own room, and there hour after 
hour lay moaning in agony. Her brain grew 
wild. She scarce knew what she did, but rising, 
she clasped the cross that lay upon her bosom, 
his gift, and swiftly like a spectre glided down 
the stair-case. On she sped across the road, 
across the meadow, along the brookside, ming- 
ling like a moonbeam with the shadows of the 
century-old oaks. From rock to rock she sprang 
like a wild roe in the chase, till reaching the old 
chesnut, she sat down in the self-same spot where 
two years before, she had first sat by Leslie’s 
side, sill 

Hunt Leslie rose early the next morning, and 
with his companion, started out toward the old 
rock under the chesnut. 

‘¢ Everything looks much as it used to when I 
was here before,” said Leslie. ‘‘I ‘should so 
much like to know what has become of that little 
Mabel. She was a sweet child; a girl of six- 
teen, I should suppose; but the most innocent, 
artless little creature you ever saw. If she isn’t 
married yet, and is half as fresh and pretty as 
she used to be, I should really like to renew my 
acquaintance with her.”’ 

«It is a wonder you ever lost sight of her.” 

‘‘T believe I had some notion at the time of 
doing something for her; she was an orphan and 
quite friendless, but when I got back to town a 
thousand things happened to put her out of my 
vaind.”’ 

‘* You are a fickle-hearted creature, Leslie, I 
wonder what will become of youat last. Doyou 
ever intend to marry ?” 

May-be one of these days—but what is that on 
yonder rock? ’Pon my soul, it looks like the 
ghost we saw flitting across the meadow last 
night on a moonbeam.”’ 

“Tt is no ghost,” said his friend. ‘It is a 
human being: a girl, young and pretty; and 
asleep, I should say. Shall we wake her?” 

Leslie had sprung across the stream, and stood 
speechless before the rock. 





There, in the quivering shadow of the old 
chesnut, with one hand pressing the cross of a 
necklace to her lips, and the other lying beside 
her, her heavy golden tresses wet with the night 
dews, still and pale as in death, lay Mabel Gray. 
For a moment he spoke not. Then stooping, he 
raised her in his arms, and softly pressing her 
delicate eyelids, he called to her. 

‘*Mabel, dear Mabel! Wake up; open your 
eyes, little sister, and speak to me. Ihave come 
back to you, Mabel. Won’t you speak to me ?”’ 

It was too late ; the spirit had fled. He could 
only bear the beautiful clay back to the village, 
and their learn from Mrs. Warren that his own 
hand had wrought the ruin he beheld. No one 
accused him of it. They only said she had been 
melancholy for a year or two, and had at last 
gone crazy, they supposed, and wandered out to 
die. Of the cause of her melancholy they spoke 
not—he needed not to ask. 

Hunt Leslie was, with all his faults, a man to 
be loved. He had been in youth possessed of 
an imaginative temperament, exquisite sensibili- 
ties, and warm outgushing affections. A mo- 
ther’s hand might have moulded his character 
into perfect symmetry, but unfortunately he was 
early left to the care of a widowed father—a 
worldling, a man of thoroughly artificial life, 
who only saw that his son was a fine lad, rather 
womanish in some things, but still spirited. 
Seeing a little of the world would make a man 
of him. And so he cast him out early upon 
life, to have his fine perceptions stunted, his 
ardent, impulsive feelings thrown back upon his 
heart, and finally to fall into the absurdity of 
believing all men hollow-hearted and artificial, 
when in his own heart he knew there thrilled 
a gushing fount of love. Ah! fatal error. Is 
not every heart an epitome of humanity? Swells 
there not in every soul some germ of pure affec- 
tion, which needs only culture to beautify life 
with its blossomings, and to yield to its owner a 
rich harvest of true happiness. 

But Mabel proved an evangel to him. The 
pure, sweet life folded in that lily cup breathed 
itself out in fragrance; but the perfume was 
not lost, It embalmed another heart; and long 
after the perishable clay was mouldering in the 
dust, the life of Mabel Gray was working out 
rich results in the heart of Hunt Leslie. 

The love angel smiled upon him. A sweet 
little wife, quiet and unimpassioned in manner, 
but possessing a heart full of pure, earnest, 
deathless love, filled his home with joy. I think 
the spirit of Mabel Gray watched over that 
union, and blest it, for when his first-born look- 
ed upon him, it was through the mild eyes of 
the little orphan girl; and he stooped and kissed 
them, and called the child Mabel. 
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“Charles, Charles, the ring is found. Here it is !” 





THE OMEN. 


BY MRS. L. 


8. GOODWIN. 


CHAPTER I. 
SUPERSTITION. 

THE petite, inlaid clock on Charles Lindell’s 
parlor mantel trilled its song of six, and went on 
—never hesitating for a thought, never resting 
to study what he had written—rapidly and con- 
fidently ticking notes for filling the measures of 
the next composition. The sun, which was look- 
ing inquisitively in at a western window, seemed 
satisfied. It left the busy hands, and the face 
where its gild sat like smiles on the human 
countenance, crept softly up the satin-papered 
walls, dazzled for a moment the large mirror 
opposite, then slowly withdrew through the 
upper panes, and was seen playfully scattering 
rays—a broken sheaf of harvest—high among 
the June-robed branches of elm trees that front- 
ed and encrowned the cottage. 

A double row of the same noble species held 
a green canopy over the pass from the highway, 
which, had it led to a chateau, would have been 
styled an avenue, but now was sufficiently honored 
as a lane; just as a covering for the female head, 
when it companies with Russian sable, Lyons 
velvet, and moire antique, is always a hat; and 
when with simple “highland,” and quarter- 
dollar de laine, is never more than a bonnet; or, 
as the wearer of those same fashionable articles 
is a lady, while her sister in the humbler attire 
isa woman. Well, there is a Scriptural compa- 
rison which elects the ‘‘ narrow way,” and wo- 
man has been a hallowed name since the hour 
that Christ addressed by it his mother. 

The stately tree boles measured shadows far 
eastward across a lawn plumed with grass, and 
spangled with buttercups—shadows which at 
midday gathered themselves close from the sun- 
heat, but at this hour lay at full length, enjoy- 
ing the evening freshness. 

Within the cottage yard, from beds describing 
many a geometrical figure, and all trimly border- 
ed by box, sprang perennials and annuals; some 
in ‘primal bloom, others charmless, save in 
remembrance; still others, and these the larger 
class, biding their time of triumph. The peony 
and fleur de lis rejoiced that they flourished in 
days of greater light and blessing than had the 
puritan moss-pinks and violets. The hollyhock, 
grim and kindless, gave no pennies of sweetness 
to the supplicating breeze, wooed to his protec- 
tion no flighty butterfly, and proffered her sage 
counsel, nor ever lent aid to the bee in its honest 
striving; but hoarded and concentrated on self 
the sum of his treasures and energies, ambitious 
solely to look one future day in millionaire 
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‘ srandeur over the heads of all his neighbors— 
over ‘the white pickets forming the angle in 
which he stood. Ah! should a death-frost come 
suddenly out of the strange land and cut down 
the sordid, the proud, ere the coveted goal be 
attained, to mingle with the earth-mould whence 
he sprang. 

Creepers had hastened up the white walls and 
began forming pleasant devices before the case- 
ments. A spray of rose reached in at an open 
sash a cluster of carmine buds, which at the 
next dewy dawn would make their joyous debut. 

Upon the same sill, on a fair, round arm, a 
head massed in soft, brown, rippling hair, pillow- 
ed itself; lying heavily, as if burdened by some 
sorrow. The dainty clusters at intervals thrilled 
visibly upon their stem, as with wordless sym- 
pathy, and dappling the youthful cheek seemed 
caring to caress away its feverishness. There 
were, besides, tears to be wiped from the blue 
eyes, when at the stroke of the hour they slowly 
lifted and turned towards the timeteller; and 
the dimness of their pupils, and swelling of the 
lids told painfully that these drops were only 
lingerers of a plentiful shower. 

Having in that glance assured herself how far 
the day had declined—she had been too deeply 
preéccupied to note the passing of time, or count 
musical strokes as they fell from seeming distance 
on her ear—the mistress of Dell Cottage rose, 
and simply throwing over her white robe a scarf 
of pink gauze, left the pretty parlor, passed 
through hall and yard, and down the shady lane. 
It was a way become familiar to her feet, for at 
each like fine sunsetting her husband, returning 
from town, looked to catch through the daily 
densing foliage, the earliest glimpse of that 
snowy drapery and a gipsey straw, its graceful 
promenade associate. 

But to-night Louisa did not, as, usual, descend 
the steps with a sylphine bound. In vain, too, 
the flowers, that in eagerness leaned across the 
path from either side till almost meeting, clung 
modestly to the airy robe, and looked beseech- 
ingly up. She passed them by unheeding, accept- 
ing the offering of none, though her bosom wore 
only some drooping forget-me-nots from the 
field-slope, with a slip of sweet fern from the 
wood beyond. The little gate, accustomed to be 
burst open to afford her egress, and lightly 
swung after her as she ran on, uttered a creak 
of astonishment at feeling its latch staidly raised 
and as staidly replaced in its hold. Her heart 
was not the chorister of the birds, for whom 





every summer leaf seemed a music page. It 
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beat heavily, and was more pained than gladden- 
ed by their blithe melody. 

Mrs. Lindell had taken but a few measured 
steps, when the person whom she had come forth 
to meet turned from the dusty highway towards 
his own delightful retreat. In his advancing 
tread was more than its wonted elasticity — 
elatedness, exultation. On seeing his wife, the 
young lawyer lifted his hat with a playfully 
formal reverence, such as might have become 
him at opening a plea before Deborah under the 
palm tree. Charles Lindell, however, had never 
yet been given occasion to stand professionally 
before any judge. Retaining his hat in hand, it 
was let fall at his side, while the fingers of the 
other hand tossed back the dark, moist locks; 
and to his bared brow were welcomed the shade 
and wakening breeze. 

‘* Why, what has kept you, Louisa?” he called, 
‘‘T was sure of meeting you half-way to town, 
the evening is so fine.” 

The wife made a sudden effort to cast off the 
mantel of gloom which must present her strange 
in the eyes dearest to her; notwithstanding, the 
quickened step, smile, and pleasant salutation 
but imperfectly concealed its heavy, clinging 
folds. 

‘* What is the matter, love? What has happen- 
ed?” inquired Charles, in surprise, now sufli- 
ciently near to read her expression. 

** You do not seem prepared to sympathize in 
anybody’s misfortunes,” she murmured, putting 
her hand in that of her husband, and turning 
towards the cottage, 

It was true that though the questioner’s tone 
and mien had changed, it was only to increased 
tenderness —not to apprehension of evil. 

‘* Don’t 1?” he rejoined, heartily. ‘Then it 
is because I feel so bravely able to snatch you 
from under your burden, in the twinkling of an 
eye, only let me understand its nature. Since 
bidding you good morning, Louisa, I have been 
transformed into an armed host to put troubles 
to rout, and a lion and twelve jackals to hunt 
down and devour. Speak! what is this—a 


‘-wife’s first grief?’ Jenny has broken cage and 


forsaken her eggs, perhaps.” 

To this quizzing the other answered by raising 
a fair hand before her husband’s face. 

‘«What Sond-masonry sign is that ?’’ he cried, 
**T am not initiated.” 

‘« Do please be a little serious, Charley,” plead 
his wife, her eyes again humid. 

“«T will, I will,” responded he, with a caress, 
and subdued at once. ‘Forgive my jesting, 
dear. Now, shall I know the secret ?” 

‘*So, you miss nothing from that hand ?” 

«What? No—the ring!” 

«Yes, Charles, the ring. Ihave lost it. Bell 
Harrington came for me this morning to go over 





in the pasture beyond the grove, and see if the 
strawberries were not beginning to ripen. We 
were rambling about till near noon. When I 
came home and stood smoothing my hair, I saw 
in the glass the ring gone from my finger. Oh! 
I have felt so—” 

‘Tt isn’t possible, is it, my love, that you 
have made yourself very unhappy over anything 
so trifling! Give it up; I’ll buy you two such 
for each finger, if you like, when—when the 
case that I have undertaken is disposed of. For 
I have a client— yes, and one through whom I’m 
to win both money and reputation. It’s clear as 
day, Louisa. I’li tell you all about it after tea. 
You once said you had a taste for the profession, 
and was going to be my student. I shall under- 
stand my case better for attempting to explain it 
to you.” 

With the closing sentences all Lindell’s anima- 
tion returned, as a flame will rise anew when the 
jet @ eau which checked, without quenching, is 
turned off. But Louisa’s mood, like that water- 
spout, could not maintain an elevation, and 
tended speedily downward to the gulf of depres- 
sion. The young couple, accustomed to walk 
spiritually side by side, and hand in hand through 
peaceful ways, were for once far separated. 
The one could no more than look down with an 
entreaty from his mountain of hope—the other 
could only glance upward, and that with gentle 
chiding, from her valley of dread. 

‘*One would be apt to believe, Charles, that 
you place no estimate upon a wedding ring be- 
yond its jeweler’s value. If I took that view of 
the subject, J might be indifferent about the loss 
of this.” ° 

‘The ring,” consented Charles, ‘‘ was valu- 
able chiefly for its associations; yet, growing 
daily happier in each other, as we always will 
be, surely it is no great matter that we cannot 
look upon the seal of our vows.” 

‘*Oh! Charles, how is it that you so entirely 
misapprehend me? I anticipated being laughed 
at, but I did not anticipate this.” 

‘*Misapprehend? Laughed at, Louisa?” 

‘*The omen, my husband—the omen!’ 

Mr. Lindell, however well his course hitherto 
justified his wife’s suspicions of ridicule from 
him, did not smile, even never so faintly. He 
knelt very humbly on his summit, and bowed 
pityingly towards her, only saying — 

‘* Is then my little wife so superstitious ?” 

‘*There! that is nearer meeting my expecta- 
tiens. I can bear it better.” 

Both were silent as they entered the yard. 

‘¢ Suppose, Charles,”’ resumed the wife, with 
more visible emotion, ‘‘that we settle this only 
question upon which we could never agree.” 

~ * How is it to be done ?” 
“I will tell you. This instance, let it de the 
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test. If the omen is not presently fulfilled —” 
she shuddered, apprehensively—‘‘I will cast 
away forever my faith, which you call supersti- 
tion; and if it és fulfilled” —she spoke solemnly 
— ** you are to doubt no more, nor with ridicule 
tempt judgments yet more terribly convincing.” 
‘That is fair. I accept the terms, absgue ulla 
conditione, and not at all guessing in what color 
or shape the evidence is to be looked for. I am 
not, you well know, read in weirdly science. [ 
may have heard the nature of this omen ex- 
pounded ; it does not occur to my mind now.” 
‘¢T can show it you in some little rhymes that 
grandmother herself composed.” 
‘*And who knows,” thought Charles, “ but 
that the dear old lady composed the omen also ?”’ 
Louisa repeated :— 


“ Vows at the altar spoken, fail with the ring that’s 
broken ; 

The wedding circlet lost, Fortune and Fame are 
crost ; 

Who sells it from the finger, on earth will briefly 
linger.” 


It was curious that Charles, so utterly incre- 
dulous, should recoil from the special stroke. 
Had the application been of the first line or third, 
instead of the second, the effect would not have 
been so; in one case, even Louisa would scarce 
revered her dead grandmother’s wisdom so far as 
to fear the prediction, and in the other—but that, 
obviously, needs not to be considered. As, 
therefore, it will not be supposed that ‘fortune 
and fame” were dearer to Charles Lindell than 
life and domestic happiness, it follows that his 
dismay was occasioned by seeing the former 
most pregnable to evil. The commander of an 
army boldly exposed his defensible troops, mean- 
while caring anxiously for those divisions which 
include the weak and wounded. 





CHAPTER IL. 
THE YOUNG LAWYER’S FIRST CASE. 

On the morning of the day I have mentioned, 
Lindell had but entered his office when its door 
opened to the hand of a stranger, who, after eye- 
ing him sharply for a moment, turned’and looked 
with impatient inquiry over the apartment. 

‘J want Mr. Lindell,” he then said, uncere- 
moniously, and in a voice sadly wanting tune. 

‘<T am that person,” responded our friend. 

‘¢You! Are you a lawyer?” the other, as he 
spoke, stiffly approached; and, if his words and 
manner expressed surprise, his look went further, 
and expressed contempt. 

‘*T profess to be one,” was Lindell’s undaunted 
re»ly, and he smiled and proffered his visitor a 
chair. 

The latter remained considering him for full 
five minutes, and all the while there was an 
auwdible crumpling of paper in his right hand, 
frym involuntary action of the muscles Then 





stretching forth the hand to the utmost length of 
the arm, he let fall from a height its contents 
upon the table; being smoothed, they proved to 
be a letter addressed, OC. Lindell, Esq. The 
bearer sat down in silence to await its reading. 

The communication was from Mr. Harlowe, 
a master-mind in the profession, and the same 
under whom Lindell had read his course. Though 
brief, its sense was not divinable at a glance; 
for, inaddition toits being a lawyer’s chirography, 
it was in pencil, illy able to bear the effacing 
process from which it had just emerged, and had 
been accomplished by a hand tortured in the 
flames of fever. It ran thus: 

‘‘DeaR LinpDELL:—The bearer, Mr. Thomas 
Hapgood, has a suit, a contested land claim, 
pending the term at hand. I undertook its 
management, and had given the papers a partial 
examination, when illness compelled a suspension. 
Finally, at atime to which I looked for acquittal, I 
lie fully acquitted for a typhoid. 

‘*T write this while my gaoler’s back happens 
to be turned, and at the extreme hazard of in- 
curring a penalty of solitary confinement. 

‘*My client is thrown, by my misfortune, into 
an element native to fishes, not men; and of a 
temperature which would speedily fit the piscis 
for the table of the homo. 

‘¢ The case cannot be put over, and [know noone 
better likely to grasp its intricacies and make 
ready to defend it in the limited time allowed, 
than yourself. Accordingly I have recommended 
you to my client, who is to call upon you at once. 

‘‘T need not ask you, as my representative, to 
do your best. Your fortune is made if you suc- 
ceed. HARLOWE.”’ 

The second that Lindell removed the letter 
from before his eyes, Mr. Hapgood, who during 
the three or four minutes occupied in its de- 
cyphering, had writhed in his seat from excite- 
ment and impatience, brought his chair by a 
sudden jerk nearer the lawyer’s, and questioned: 

‘Well, what do you think of it?” 

“Your suit? 1 am ignorant of everything 
beyond its bare nature.” 

“Of course.” Mr. Hapgood drew from a 
breast pocket a package bound with red tape, 
and struck it down upon the table. He then 
hastened to give a succinct account, from which 
it appeared that the property in dispute was the 
bequest of an uncle, whose estate it was; and 
that another nephew of the deceased, wrathfal 
at not being himself remembered in the will, had 
rested, on some pretended informality of the same, 
a claim which he was moving heaven and earth, 
or earth and inferno, to substantiate. It was 


not to be doubted, Mr. Hapgood said, that at the 
trial forged titles would be produced, and false 
witnesses brought to the stand; it would be for- 
tunate, indeed, for the cause of right, which was 
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the same as saying for his own cause, if judge 
and jury proved themselves above bribery. 

Quarrels born of consanguineous parents are 
always the greatest monsters, and the most diffi- 
cult to tame, bind, or slay. What, in this 
instance, more utterly precluded the possibility 
of private adjustment was that the two branches 
had sprung on feudal sides of the trunk, and the 
favorite employment of both, since they took on 
their spelling-book leaves, had been to nest 
caterpillars to haunt the fruit of one another. 
Notwithstanding each had his yearly increase, 
not, it is true, of a character to be of much social 
benefit, it never won children’s admiration, never 
refreshed a pilgrim weary on his journey, nor 
woke gaiety by the winter fireside of the cottager. 
No, but the apples of their bearing were hard, 
juiceless, yellow gnarls, to which the stems clung, 
and which clung to the stems, while October winds 
shed for use the wholesome store of their neigh- 
bors. So they heaped their gold, and people 
marvelled at the riches of the cousins Hapgood. 
Now had come the crisis of the mutual enmity; 
these off-shoots agreed to light a fire at their 
root, in order to test which would survive ‘its 
antagonist. 

‘¢What do you think?” repeated Hapgood, at 
the end of his narrative. 

“T should require time to examine the papers 
before forming any opinion,” Lindell replied. 

‘*How much time? remember there’s none to 
be wasted.” 

“T think I understand—you are undecided 
whether to trust your suit to my management.” 

‘* Exactly: I want to hear you talk out, then 
I can judge of your quality.” 

**Call in an hour, sir, and I may be able to 
gratify you.” 

‘*Take your hour, then. As with me these 
arrangements must have precedence of all other 
business, I can‘as well remain.” 

With a martial tread, Mr. Hapgood removed 
to the other end of the apartment and sat down 
facing the wall. In desire, the attorney thrust 
him down stairs and locked the door against him. 
The man might keep dumb as the table, yet the 
knowledge that an ungenial ‘‘spirit was present,” 
could not but be a trammel on the forced inves- 
tigation. He wanted the momentous hour to him- 
self, and knew he could have had it had his possible 
client but chosen to aet upon a plain suggestion; 
for, in this division of the day, all those whose 
business eggs were successfully hatched, attended 
briskly to clucking and scratching, and the rest 
were patiently sitting out their term, perhaps on 
living ovoids, perhaps on chalk or wooden ones. 

Lindell detected a trembling hand while un- 
doing the package and arranging the papers in 
convenient order before him. He experienced a 


nervousness in fancying those severe, gray eyes | 





studying him; the heavy brows rising and sinking 
like the flapping wing of an owl before the mouth 
of a boar’s den. Several times he bent a furtive 
look off the mortgages and warranties towards 
the point where the human had resolved himself 
into an automaton, each time his doubts were 
comforted—the transformation was complete. 
There was only in the distant seat the figure of 
a man, its back presented, having no more show 
of vitality than either of the two plaster busts 
standing in their respective corners to the right 
and left of this centre-piece. 

Mr. Hapgood was, it may be, fifty years of 
age. The furrows and cross-furrows, which the 
digging for gold had traced upon his brow, sig- 
nified him more; still the jet of his hair and 
whiskers was almost unintermingled, albeit, the 
brows and lashes of his eyes were perfectly gray, 
like their pupils. He was of medium stature, 
with a heavy, muscular frame, high shoulders, a 
darkly florid complexion, and flinty set features. 
He had never married, though report said’ he was 
once engaged to a lady of taste, and considerable 
personal attractiveness; but, in consequence of 
her father’s failure in business, precipitately with- 
drew, resolving the courtship annihilated. What 
had passed for an offered heart, proved solely a 
dried skin-pouch held out for being filled with 
coins and bank notes, of which the proposed 
father-in-law was believed to possess an abund- 
ance. He ventured no second negotiation of the 
kind. The lady had an escape which the wife of 
the other Hapgood, cousin of her inténded, and, 
in character, his twin, well might, and most sin- 
cerely did, envy till the day of her early death. 

At length, in the stillness of the lawyer’s office, 
might have been marked a distinction between 
the busts and the full length figure in the midst. 
While the former maintained in their bearing 
the jewel of consistency, the latter raised gradu- 
ally its right hand and drew forth a massive gold 
lever watch, upon which it dropped its regards 
and continued resting them devoutly. Precisely 
fifty-five of the sixty minutes stipulated for, had 
expired. 

Three-quarters of an hour since the lawyer 
became utterly oblivious of the addition to his 
statues. For awhile after entering in earnest 
upon the investigation, he dwelt much on the 
word ‘‘intricacies,”” occuring in his magister’s 
letter, then even that was left behind. Lastly, 
a light like the blaze of noonday flashed to his 
brain; with a conqueror’s shout he leaped from 
his labyrinth. 

Strangely, the semblance by the opposite wall 
seemed for a second vibrating to the sound; one 
might almost have imagined its head about giving 
a turn; but the movement, if, indeed, it was real, 
ceased, and it again took up its passiveness. 

The third, fourth, the last minute of the last 
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five of the hour flowed, and on the instant a. 
miracle was reénacted; the man of iron returned 
to breathing clay, and sprang upright. With the 
march of a soldier, charging across furrows of 
the fallen, he advanced to the table for the third 
time, demanding: 

‘*What do you think?” 

Lindell was leaning back in his chair, his arms 
negligently folded, the key document poising 
itself on his knee, the glacé brow relaxed, the lips 
apart and smiling, the eyes looking within. The 
fever of application had passed, and a delicious 
convalescence succeeded. He became aware of 
a presence only when the familiar question struck 
his ear. 

‘‘T think,” he replied, recovering himself with 
a slight start, ‘‘if you shall be pleased to consti- 
tute me your counsel, I will serve you to the 
utmost.” 

‘‘Humph! who wouldn’t? But can you do 
anything ?—that’s what I must know.” 

‘‘Then, let me say, sir, for your assurance, I 
find one point which I believe must prevail 
against any and all which can be brought to op- 
pose.” ; 

‘¢You calculate I’m likely to win?” 

““T do, decidedly.” 

‘‘Very well,” and Mr. Hapgood resumed his 
original seat, adding, ‘‘ Now hear me.” 

The other gave attention. At the end of a 
minute’s silence Mr. Hapgood proceeded :— 

‘‘T love money’’—fixing upon the table a look 
of seeming power to lift from it, a double eagle, 
and transfer the same to his pocket—‘‘ but I love 
justice better. (His listener thought revenge might 
be the more correct term.) For me to lose the 
case would be something, for my enemy to gain 
it would be more. Now when Mr. Harlowe sent 
me here with an affair involving twenty thousand 
dollars in cash, and a hundred thousand in feeling, 
I did not expect to find a boy, a stripling without 
experience—a mere blank leaf out of Blackstone. 
Mr. Lindell, what are you worth? How much 
property have you?” 

Charles’ face had reddened during the last part 
of this speech, his lips opened for a reply which 
would have terminated the interview where it 
was; but his ambition was greater than his pride, 
so he bridged over the insult and answered frank- 
ly, though with very evident excitement, the 
abrupt and mysterious closing question. 

‘* About one thousand dollars, sir, is all Dell 
Cottage and grounds.”’ 

‘‘Very good. Pledge me your estate against 
an undivided half of mine in dispute, or, if it 
suits you better, an equal amount in cash—one 
thousand against ten—that you will win my cause, 
and I give it up to you.” 

‘‘T accept the terms,” cried the young attorney. 

At the same time, fortunately or unfortunately, 





a third man entered: a form of agreement hurried- 
ly drawn up, the signatures of the parties, and the 
instrument lodged with this third person, sealed 
the compact. It seemed scarce five minutes that 
intervened from the making of the proposition to 
its sealing. The metal poured into its mould a 
liquid, thus quickly assumed unalterable shape. 
Upon time for reflection being allowed, our 
friend on his part saw nothing to regret in the sud- 
den step; on the contrary, the more he studied the 
case, the clearer and more conclusive did it appear 
that only careful management was needed to secure 
a verdict for the defendant, his client. Indeed, so 
sanguine, so ardent, so absorbed was he, as more 
than half to feel the struggle over, and his star 
already risen resplendent. For the instant, on 
meeting any acquaintance, he expected congratu- 
lation on his brilliant success. When that evening 
he turned his office key in its lock and set off for 
home, it was with the sober sentiment that the 
matter was sifted from beginning to end, and he 
quite ready for the court-room and the contest. 





CHAPTER ILI. 
THE TRIAL. 

In the purchase of Dell Cottage, Charles and 
Louisa had united their interests, the former 
said, asin everything else. Five hundred dollars 
of the investment was the legacy of the grand- 
parent to the fair orphan whom she had reared 
from her cradle; a like amount, when needed for 
so requisite a purpose, was spared Lindell from 
his father’s not over full purse; and the newly- 
wedded pair entered upon life together with a 
transport of enjoyment and anticipation ten times 
greater that their lovely home was the total of 
their worldly possessions. 

The grandmother, who had recently borne to 
the grave her weight of years, was well worthy 
the deep affection and reverence with which her 
foster daughter regarded her; yet she was not 
free from the moral infirmity common to our race; 
none of all Adam’s posterity, has been able to 
climb quite out of the pit of his fall, upon the fair 
plain of innocence. With the many excellencies 
of which she moulded a character for her young 
charge, one unhappy adulteration was employed. 
The nature of that will have been understood 
from the torment Louisa gave herself on account 
of impending evil foreshadowed by the loss of 
a ring. 

Notwithstanding, the dear old lady was never 
herself superstitious. Early left a widow, with 
a life-annuity which exempted her from every 
thought of exertion, she first turned to the 
sibylline art as a diversion in the cheerful seclu- 
sion to which she withdrew for life. And so it 
was, that during the long period of more than 
twoscore years she acquired all visionary lore; 
yet the mildew sank not at all into the texture 
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of her character. She could talk gravely about 
prognostics and apparitions, meanwhile accredit- 
ing their existence as little as the general reader 
accredits the authenticity of Gulliver’s exploits 
or the marvels of the Arabian Nights. 

She proved the serpent tamer who, though 
secure from danger himself, exposes others to be 
bitten. Her holiday mantle descended to her 
grand-daughter as a garment of every day wear. 
To the latter the dream-book was inspiration ; 
veritable fortunes were traced in tea-grounds; 
she never knew a time when she would as lief 
see the new moon over her left shoulder as over 
her right. 

Mrs. Lindell received the knowledge of her 
husband’s contract with Mr. Hapgood as indubi- 
table confirmation of all she was fearing. From 
the moment the particulars were imparted to her, 
the chaos of her apprehensions assumed tangi- 
bility. Dell Cottage was surely lost to them. 
She closed the eyes of her worship, disposed its 
cold limbs, and poured out her heart-break await- 
ing the moment when she shouldno longer behold it. 

Charles’ nursing the sick fancy of his wife, 
himself by love rendered morbidly sympathetic, 
ended only in his own mortal infection. Not that 
he came to believe the omen; no, he argued not 
decidedly; still, so far as the proof of its falsity 
depended on any capability of action, he might 
as well have believed. He suffered the direst 
self-condemnation on account of having risked 
Louisa’s share of the estate; every tear and sigh 
of her’s went to his heart a distinct reproach, and 
all the more poignant because unintentional. 
From the vale of that first night’s anxious watch- 
ing arose mists obscuring more and more the 


beams of hope in which he beheld the previous 


evening. 

It was late when the lawyer entered his office 
thenext day. He immediately relocked the door. 
determined to go vigilantly over the ground of 
yesterday, and try if there could not be gathered 
anew some of the treasures of confidence he had 
so suddenly lost. But his mind was not in con- 
dition; and everything, chamelion like, imbibed 
its dismal hue. The frenzy with which he seized 
upon those points which had seemed well able to 
support his weight, shattered them one and all, 
and left no means to him of rising above his 
calamity. He gave over the attempt at last, and 
called his courage not merely swooned, but quite 
dead—beyond power of resuscitation. He would 
have humbled himself to go to Mr. Hapgood and 
beg release from the bond, and to have the un- 
fortunate suit given into other hands, only that 
he knew from the character of the man, such 
application would be rejected with sneers. 

In answer to the first person seeking admit- 
tance, Charles flew to open the door, happy to 
be delivered from his miserable solitude. 





Much the same,passed the remaining three 
days preceding the final issue. Mrs. Lindell’s 
excitement had settled into a Dead Sea melan- 
choly, near which it was impossible for any ex- 
istence to thrive. Her husband, if ever during 
the morning’s absence, he somewhat overcame the 
effect of its malaria, the moment he breathed it 
again at the evening return was again brought 
low. When he would have comforted Louisa 
with the assurance that should the worst befal 
indeed, his father would find means to redeem 
their home, she only wept on, replying :— 

‘‘Remember, Charles, it says, ‘‘fortune and 
fame.” If your reputation, for which we have 
both been so ambitious, is blasted, of what ac- 
count is Dell Cottage!” 

The case of Hapgood vs. Hapgood come duly 
before the court. Lindell took his place as coun- 
sel for the defence, with a mien best suited to 
the prisoner’s dock. This was instantly remarked 
by the plaintiff’s counsel—noted for one of the 
shrewdest and most unscrupulous specimens in 
the profession—who with secret exultation asked 
himself if having a -milk-and-water antagonist, 
with whom argument could be cowed dumb, 
wasn’t an excellent set off to being on the wrong 
side of a question. 

In the progress of the trial, his overbearing 
demeanor affected Charles as it would not have 
done under different circumstances. The latter 
permitted his witnesses to be browbeaten; and 
those of the other side to escape from the stand 
honorably, when a pebble of cross-questioning 
cast at the proper moment would have crushed a 
testimony to atoms. Hapgood, the plaintiff, was 
in ecstacies; his relative, the defendant, in torture 
equalled by his wrath. A score of times he was 
on the point of springing up, declaring his counsel 
a fool, and himself another for employing him, 
and so rushing from the court-room. But he 
restrained his ire, only betraying it by the con- 
stant shuffling of his pair of heavy gray brows. 

With the close of the morning séssion of the 
second day, all the testimony wasin. The after- 
noon was set apart for the pleas, after which the 
case would be given to the jury. 

The spacious court-room was thronged. The 
question was initself of sufficient interest to draw 
together hundreds acquainted personally or by 
reputation with the parties. Added to these 
general spectators, each of the counsel attracted 
his particular followers; one, a class ever ready 
to huzza for talent—the same be it expended in 
the cause of the prince of darkness, as the prince 
of light,—the other, those by whom he was 
esteemed for private worth, or who were curious 
to listen to his maiden speech. 

Lindell’s bearing disappointed and mortified 
his friends. He was not ignorant of the prevailing 
sentiment, his ear having caught words here and 
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there let fall; and, besides, it was clearly enough 
legible in the regards he everywhere met. But 
it did not much affect him; he was astonished at 
his sudden apathy, and that astonishment bounded 
the sum of his available energies. 

The plea for the prosecution opened with a 
strain of eloquence that fixed the universal atten- 
tion ; it proceeded with a system of logic as false 
as it was insidious. One after another, every 
point of testimony was strained, every circum- 
stance in evidence warped ingeniously to favor 
this side. For atime the attorney’s audacious 
cunning was palpable to judge and jury; the 
former while he listened turned uneasy glances 
towards the latter, and threaded the hair of his 
temples with his fingers—a manifestation which 
those accustomed to see him on the bench, well 
understood as the effluence of nervous excite- 
ment. But at length the other overpowered; 
even his honor succumbed to its influence, and 
ceased to struggle. All viewed the defendant’s 
case utterly hopeless. 

Not a syllable was lost upon Lindell, who yet, 
his best thoughts with the wife he had that morn- 
ing left too ill to rise, heard as little moved as the 
most disinterested spectator. As his opponent 
closed and resumed his seat with an heir of con- 
scious triumph, he, for the first time since the 
commencement of the trial gathered resolution 
to look full in the face of his client. This ex- 
pression was a prayer for Dell Cottage. It was 
answered by one worthy of Shylock. Lindell 
well knew that the bond would be most mercilessly 
exacted. 

There was wondering whether the counsel for 
the defence would not decline to respond—the 
case was so clearly the other’s. Something of 
this had occurred to Charles himself, as to be 
preferred before an abortive attempt, when at 
the critical moment, the Sheriff brought a mes- 
sage from some person in the ante-room, urgently 
demanding to speak with him there. At Lindell’s 
desire, the court stayed proceedings, and he 
obeyed the summons trembling for the news of 
his wife, which he never doubted, were to be com- 
municated. 

As he passed hastily into the apartment, it was 
Louisa herself who flew to meet him, exclaiming 
in a subdued and agitated voice: 

‘‘Charles, Charles, the ring is found—see, 
here it is upon my finger! I had put it carefully 
away before going out, and forgot it. I remem- 
ber it all now very well.” 

Charlee gazed at her without speaking. Louisa 
had recovered her natural and nobler form. The 
young wife yearned to cast herself into the arms 
of her husband, confess her error with repentant 
tears, implore forgiveness, and renounce the su- 
perstition which had so nearly betrayed them to 
ruin; indeed she knew not, nor durst ask, whether 


to him, till the close, of his brilliant appeal. The 


upon their beautiful home the seal of doom were 
not already set ; and if so, pity was due her hus- 
band alone—for herself, she would take with 
brave heart the wages of her folly. Deferring 
the demonstration in the first exercise of newly 
acquired self-discipline, she merely said : 

‘¢ When the court adjourns, husband, will you 
come to me at Aunt Mary’s ?” and resolutely turn- 
ing away, descended to the street. 

Our friend sat down here to recollect himself 
till the few minutes granted him had nearly ex- 
vired, when herose and returned before the court. 
Every eye saw that in his brief absence he had 
been the subject of a notable miracle. He ap- 
peared Orion in his exaltation, with the strong 
robeupon him and the indomitable weapon in his 
grasp, Sirius following him, and the Pleiads flying 
before. 

The sensation was intense when the disconcerted 
and appearently defeated lawyer stood manfully 
forth, and stamped with integrity of purpose, 
unsheathed his sword to battle. He swept toge- 
ther the straws of his opponent’s argument, and 
brought down fire among them; presently was 
left of them only the fugitive cinders and the 
stench of their consuming. Thrice the clock 
struck while he went on; not a single auditor 
moved from his seat, not an eye wandered, and 
throughout the vast assembly reigned the hush 
of solitude. 

Charles was far from realizing at the time the 
success of his effort; he only knew his shackles 
struck off, and actedas he was acted upon by in- 
nate power. 

The Judge followed with the charge ; it was 
comprised in a few plain words ; the Jury bowed 
their heads consulting together, then, without 
leaving their seat, rendered a verdict for the de- 
fendant. Acclamations burst from every quarter 
of the court-room; handkerchiefs waved from 
the gallery; minutes elapsed before a call to 
order was attempted. Afterward it so far pre- 
vailed as to admit of the form of adjournment 
being gone through. And now became known a 
different cause of excitement—a lady in the gal- 
lery had fainted. 


with a gesture of alarm, by their relative at 
whose house he had believed Louisa stopping. 
Comprehending it instantly, he broke through the 
congratulating throng to aid in conveying out his 
unconscious wife. Itsubsequently appeared that 
Mrs. Lindell on reaching her Aunt’s, found that 
lady ready for departure to the court-room, in 
order, she said, to ‘‘ hear Charlie’s plea;” and 
rather than be to her the occasion of a confessed 
| disappointment, she adopted the painful alternate 
-of accompanying her thither. Entering shortly 
after Charles had risen, they listened, unknown 





Lindell raised his eyes and was beckoned to, ' 
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revulsion of Louisa’s feelings when the result was 
announced, proved greater than her ability to 
endure. 

Immediately on being borne from the heated 
room she began to revive, Charles had placed her 
in the carriage of their relative, and was enter- 
ing to seat himself for her support, when some 
hand tightened with a vice-like grasp on his own. 
Turning he encountered his client, Mr. Hapgood. 





A HOME IN 





‘* You did well, finally,’ the latter said, in his 
sententious style, but in his voice and manner 
was a wonderful relaxation from his habitual as- 
perity. 

Whien the hand was withdrawn a paper remain- 
ed in that of the young barrister. A glance suf- 
ficed to confirm his intuition—it was a check for 
ten thousand dollars, the stipulated reward of his 
services. 
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THE WEST. 


BY REV. P. ROBINSON. 


Ho! Friends in the elder world hoary, 
Reposing beyond the blue deep, 

All covered with battle-fields gory, 
Where Misery wakes but to weep; 
Lorn exiles from realms of oppression, 
And victims of Tyranny’s might; 
What’er be your name or profession, 

We welcome you here with delight. 


Away from those lands rendered dreary, 
By ills that allow you no rest, 

Of undeserved injuries weary, 
Come, come to the beautiful West: 

Oh! yes, while the war-clouds are looming, 
Enveloping banner and crest, 

And the thunders of battle are booming, 
Escape to a home in the West! 
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Weep not, when those graves ye remember, 
Where parents and cherished ones lie ; 
They fear not the chills of December, 
Nor smile when the vernal winds sigh ; 
For sweeter, at last will ye slumber, 
And softer your low couch shall be, 
If, having been ranked with their number, 
Ye rest with the brave and the free. 
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A thousand sweet motives impel you 
To follow the track of the sun; 

Nor can ye—your own heart will tell you— 
Live happy till this shall be done. — + 





Then come, rear your cot in the wild-wood 
That sighs for the sound of your blows, 

And there, in the prattle of childhood, 
And plenty and peace find repose. 


Broad prairies with herbage are waving, 
To tell you how rich is their soil ; 
Oh! speed the bright plough they are craving, 
And take their warm thanks for your toil! 
The bosom of earth holds a treasure 
That ages would fail to impair ; 
In this, would ye share without measure ? 
Ye have but to delve for it there. 


Here, show, by beneficent action, 
A character fair as the light ; 
Unwarped by the phrenzy of faction, 
And firm in maintaining the right. 
Teach despots tliat, calmly submitting 
To laws in which equity reigns, 
Ye know how to do what is fitting, 
Unaided by scourges or chains. 


Then, when all those toils shall have ended, 
That gladdened your own chosen hearth, 
And ashes with ashes are blended, 
And earth again mingled with earth, 
Warm hearts your loved image shall treasure, 
And halo the place of your rest, 
While viewing, with soul-thrilling pleasure, 
The homes that ye formed in the West. 











Wuen slowly sinks the setting sun’ 
Adown the rosy, redd’ning west, 

The weary swain, his labor done, 
His cottage seeks, and dreams of rest. 
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His prattling babes around him press— 
A merry, mirthful, happy throng— 
To claim the rustic’s rough caress, 
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. 4 And listen to his rustic song. 


His loving spouse, with beaming smile, 
a Breathes her fond welcome in his ear; 
ul And trills a soothing air the while 

Her hands prepare their evening cheer. 
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| : He looks around his peaceful home— 
d He smiles upon his girls and boys, 
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And wonders that mankind should roam, 
Or seek abroad forbidden joys. 


The placid current of his life 
Flows on, a calm, unrufiled stream, 
As free from sorrow, care and strife, 
As youthful Fancy’s morning dream. 


His wife and children—all his wealth, 
He toils and cares alone for them; 

His only badge the glow of health, 
And love his only diadem, 


As slowly sinks the setting sun 
Adown the rosy, redd’ning west, 

So, when the day of life is done, 
Shall he, as calmly, sink to rest. 





A LEGEND OF NOVAHEEVAH. 


BY H. P. CANTWELL. 


No period of our national history has proved 
more prolific of romantic incidents than those of 
the Revolution and the War of 1812. These 
important events called into full activity what- 
ever of ambition, of passion, or of energy had 
before slumbered in the character of the people. 
The American novelist need go no further than 
those stirring times in search of ample and 
attractive themes. They are to be found in the 
confusion of the battles, where fought and bled 
the bravest sons of liberty; in the distant home 
where prayers for their safety and success went 
forth from matrons and from maids; in the 
recesses of the primeval forests; out upon the 
waste of waters, and amid the cultivated fields 
and busy seats of civilization. 

Those familiar with the events of the second 
war with Englantl, have doubtless more than 
once reflected with admiration on the remark- 
able career of Captain Porter, in the Pacific 
Ocean. The annals of the American Navy, 
glorious as they are, present nothing more strik- 
ing, either in point of romantic interest, or of 
indomitable daring. On the 26th day of October, 
1812, the Essex sailed from Boston, under orders 
to meet Commodore Bainbridge with the Consti- 
tution and Hornet, at Porte Praya, in St. Jago, or 
at Fernando de Noronha, The Constitution and 
Hornet being otherwise engaged, the contem- 
plated rendezvous was not effected; and Captain 
Porter being left at his own disposal, resolved 
alone to direct his course towards the Pacific. 
His charts were imperfect, and his stores wholly 
insufficient for so long a cruise; but expecting 
to fall in with British fishermen, whom he knew 
to be generally well supplied with necessaries, 
he trusted to them to furnish what his ship 
might require. He passed through the storms 
of Cape Horn in safety, touched at Valparaiso, 
and about a year after he had left home, 
anchored among the Marquesos Islands, to refit 
and prepare for his return. During this period 
he had captured several vessels richly freighted, 
some of which he had sent home. With those 
that remained upon his hands he moored at the 
beautiful Island of Novaheevah, which he took 
possession of in behalf of the United States, 
and named after President Madison. The natives 
received the visitors with hospitality, and both 
women and men came off in large numbers to 
the vessels to greet them. It was here that the 
incidents occurred, which it now becomes our 
purpose to relate. 

Attached to Captain Porter’s expedition was a 
young gentleman, whom we shall call Raymond, 





the son of a highly respectable family in New 
England, and an intimate friend of the com- 
mander himself. He went out in the Essex 
without any defined position or command among 
the officers, but simply in the character of a 
volunteer, thirsting for the excitement of naval 
life, and eager to aid his country in the impor- 
tant struggle through which she was then passing. 
He had barely attained the age of twenty-one 
years, and united to an unusually graceful per- 
son, possessed intellectual and moral endowments 
of a superior order. Carrying with him the 
best wishes of all who knew him, and confident 
of the honors he was to win, he contemplated 
with proud satisfaction the career that seemed 
to be opening before him. In the exploits which 
signalized the earlier part of the expedition, he 
was seen among the foremost, evincing by his 
cool intrepidity no ordinary capacity for the 
duties of his new sphere. The stern commander 
smiled approvingly on, the enthusiasm of his 
youthful friend, and predicted that he would 
soon win and wear the highest dignities of his 
profession. Arrived at Novaheevah, the officers 
of the Essex were about to go on shore. A 
friendly message was brought to them with a 
certain degree of formality from Toneweoga, the 
prince of the tribe that dwelt upon the coast. 
This aboriginal potentate welcomed his white 
visitors to the island, and invited such of them 
as were disposed to go, to his own habitation. 
Thither, Captain Porter accordingly proceeded, 
attended by Lieut. Downes, his second in com- 
mand, Raymond and one or two others from the 
ships. Toneweoga seemed hospitable in the 
extreme, and paraded before them the treasures 
of his wigwam with ludicrous ostentation. But 
the fairest object there, or in the whole of the 
Sequestered vale, was Ayah, the daughter of the 
monarch and pride of the people. A savage 
though she was, and accustomed only to the rude 
usages of that benighted isle, she was still 
superior to all the women of her nation in 
beauty, grace, and female modesty. She had 
just finished her eighteenth summer, and her 
black hair, brilliant eyes and queenlike mien 
impressed upon the beholder a conviction of her 
fitness to occupy another and very different 
sphere of life. The gaze of the officers was 
fixed upon her with admiration, as she appeared 
in answer to her father’s summons and immedi- 
ately retired. The savage chief noticed their 
manner with evident pleasure, but plainly inti- 
mated that none of them must think of Ayah as 
his companion, as she was already pledged to 
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become the wife of a neighboring chief, between 
whom and himself he desired that amicable rela- 
tions should subsist. 

On their way back to the Essex, Captain Por- 
ter and Raymond discoursed together on the 
strange scene in which they found themselves 
actors. ‘‘There is much in all this,” said the 
former, ‘‘from which any of us may profit. You 
saw that Indian girl, wholly untutored, and yet 
of majestic deportment. I really do not know a 
belle in Boston or New York, who would not 
envy her the possession of such hair and eyes.” 

‘‘Nor 1” replied Raymond; ‘she is indeed a 
native queen—one who would wear a crown 
becomingly in any land in the world.” 

Porter slightly smiled. ‘Your enthusiasm 


‘outruns mine,” said he; ‘‘I was disposed to 


admire her sufficiently myself, but you quite sur- 
pass me, at least in the expression of what you 
feel. I had no idea before that you were so 
very susceptible.” 

“‘T never have supposed that I was particu- 
larly so,” rejoined the young volunteer, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘but such may be the case perhaps. At 
all events, I am free to confess that I have yet 
seen no beauty elsewhere equal to Ayah’s.” 

‘¢Suppose we carry her off with us a prize,” 
suggested the captain. 

The youth started. ‘You are not in ear- 
nest?” he asked. The expression of his com- 
panion’s face at once satisfied him that he was 
not. It was an expression at once amused and 
satirical. Raymond began to fear he was quiz- 
zing him, and felt a little annoyed. 

‘‘But we must not forget,’ continued the 
captain in the same strain, that Ayah is pro- 
mised to another. What a pleasant rival you 
would have in that son of the forest! I shud- 
der to think of the hostile meeting that must 
ensue.” 

Raymond’s good humor returned. ‘Tam con- 
tent to receive your jests,” he answered; “but 
do not be apprehensive that I shall ever be 
tempted to break lance in the lists of love, even 
though the ungloved hand of yonder dusky 
island princess be the prize of successful valor.” 

Here, the friends having reached the beach, 
the conversation terminated. They entered a 
small boat that lay in waiting, and in a few 
minutes stepped on board their ship. Raymond 
was observed to be unusually meditative during 
the rest of the day, and when he retired to his 
berth, his thoughts, attempt to govern them as 
he might, would, in spite of him revert to Ayah. 


Several days had elapsed since the arrival of 
the American vessels in the Bay of Novaheevah, 
and the captain had succeeded in erecting on the 
shore a small fort, and several temporary build- 
ings to be occupied during the time necessarily 





consumed in preparations for their homeward 
voyage. The natives continued to show the 
visitors all kindness, and Toneweoga solicited 
their interference in his behalf, in a war that 
was then raging between his own subjects and 
the Happahs, a hostile tribe dwelling in the 
neighboring mountains. Lieut. Downes was ac- 
cordingly despatched with a small detachment 
of men to the scene of action. He was accom- 
panied by Raymond as his second in command, 
on the occasion. The success of the little party 
was complete, and they returned to their quar- 
ters in triumph, followed by the delighted savages, 
who rent the air with their shouts of joy. 
Downes and Raymond thenceforward became the 
especial favorites of the chief, who took great 
vleasure in making them sensible of the obliga- 
tions under which he rested to their promptitude 
and courage. Frequently at the royal residence, 
Raymond had more than one opportunity of 
seeing and conversing by signs with the lovely 
Ayah, whose eyes became accustomed to light up 
with pleasure at his approach. She was an apt 
pupil, and it was not long before the impulsive 
young sailor found himself teaching her*various 
significant words in his own tongue. It was a 
dangerous lesson, as well for the teacher as 
for the pupil, for Toneweoga was a jealous 
father, and notwithstanding his apparent friend- 
ship for the strangers, would be easily provoked 
against them if he were to know that one of 
them was engaged in thwarting some of his most 
cherished designs. The savage when offended 
knows no reconciliation; and Raymond stood on 
the brink of a precipice, with his eyes closed to 
the danger that awaited him. Ayah evidently 
hated her betrothed lover, and many times be- 
sought the American to take her with him to his 
own land, where, she said, she would be his 
faithful servant forever. Innumerable were the 
questions which she asked him respecting the 
manners and customs of his country people; and 
expressed, as these enquiries were, in the most 
musical of all mixed jargons, it is not singular 
that they interested him, while it often puzzled 
him to comprehend their import. Raymond was 
no treacherous spirit, and would sooner have 
sacrificed his most ambitious projects, than have 
injured, knowingly, the peace of mind of the 
artless Indian girl; but his nature was ardent 
and the words that came from his lips were not 
always duly tempered with wisdom. He felt the 
irksomeness of the delay to which his compani- 
ons and himself were subjected, and endeavored 
to pass it away in the most agreeable manner in 
his power; while at the same time his moral 
training was too high and honorable to permit 
him to trifle with the innocence of one, -who had, 
from the first, regarded him as a being of a 
superior order. His position soon became em- 
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barrassing in the extreme, for it was evident 
that the beautiful savage loved him with all the 
passionate devotion which might have been anti- 
cipated under the circumstances. Added to this, 
Captain Porter had grown anxious on his friend’s 
account, noticing his frequent fits of abstraction, 
and guessing at their cause, and had deemed it 
his duty to question him on the subject. This 
he did, but without eliciting anything to confirm 
his suspicions. He resolved, however, to hasten 
his departure, and accordingly hurried the men 
in their preparations. 

Time moved on, and the day appointed for the 
sailing of the little fleet was, at length, near at 
hand, and Porter congratulated himself on being 
once more on the eve of an eventful cruise, when 
Toneweoga came to announce to them the imme- 
diate arrival of his intended son-in-law, Fedjee, 
the chief of the Typees, a fierce and strong people 
of the interior. A special messenger had just 
arrived to say that he proposed to carry off his 
bride on the following day. Great joy filled the 
hearts of Toneweoga and his tribe, in view of the 
powerful alliance that was promised them; and 
they manifested the exuberance of their feelings 
by the most extravagant gambols and dances. 
Toneweoga was in their midst, the gayest of the 
whole company. But poor Ayah kept away, and 
in the solitude of a forest glade, shed tears of 
bitterness at the fate that seemed to await her. 
Her conversations with Raymond had already 
elevated her mind above those barbarous scenes, 
and had inspired in her higher aspirations than 
those of the bride of an Indian warrior. Beneath 
a wide-spreading tree, seeking to hide her grief 
from the rude gaze of her people, Raymond found 
her. Her head was bowed in her hands, and she 
noticed not his presence until he addressed her. 
At the sound of his voice she started up, and 
wildly entreated him once more to save her, to 
take her with iim. She would be-anything—do 
anything, she said, for him; only let her be 
preserved from the dreaded embraces of Fedjee. 

‘*Poor child,” said the officer, much moved, 
‘‘you know nothing of what you ask. How can 
I remove you from here? You owe obedience to 
your father, and your troth is even now plighted 
to Fedjee. Gowithhim. He is a brave warrior, 
and the ruler of a prosperous tribe. I am sure 
he will make Ayah happy and proud.” 

‘‘Happy !”” replied the maiden, in a tone of 
scorn, and in intermingled native and English 
tones, ‘“‘happy! what happiness is there for 
Ayah? You are white, and know not the love or 
the hate of one of my race. Fedjee comes for 
me. He shall never take me with him. 1 will 
die first, and he may have me then.” 

She sobbed violently. Raymond was distressed 
beyond measure. His generous heart was not 
proof against her prayers. ‘‘Ayah,” he cried, 





**be comforted. Iam not my own master. The 
ships that are here are not mine, but another’s to 
command. But if it be possible to take you with 
us, it shall be done, and we will go this very 
night.” 

‘*Ah! you laugh at me,” she said, “‘you do 
not want me with you. You do not love Ayah. 
She loves you. Well, you may go away without 
her in your ships, and she may die here. Fedjee 
shall return to his mountains without her.” 

‘And your father, Ayah, remember your 
father,” urged Raymond. 

‘‘Toneweoga loves not Ayah, but his own 
power. Once Ayah had a mother to love her, 
but she has none now. The white stranger loves 
her not. There is none to love her, and she will 
die without a friend. Fedjee shall go back alone.” 

‘Listen, Ayah,” said Raymond, ‘I will seek 
the commander of our vessels: I will ask him 
to take you away from Fedjee. He has a kind 
heart, and, if he consents, you will go with us 
to-night: Are you satisfied ?’’ 

The poor girl threw herself on the ground at 
his feet, clasping his knees with her arms, and 
bursting anew into tears, but this time they were 
tears of gratitude. Raymond raised her up, 
seated her again beneath the tree, and went in 
search of Porter. It is unnecessary to say that 
the gallant Captain displayed no slight degree of 
astonishment at the proposal of his friend. He 
had seen the growing attachment of Ayah, and 
had feared, notwithstanding the disclaimers of 
his friend, that the consequences of this singular 
intimacy might prove unpleasant. But he had 
never for a moment dreamed of the matter being 
brought to such a termination as this. ‘Carry 
a wild native girl with you to Boston!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘why, Raymond, you must have grown 
mad since I saw you last. What in the world 
would you do with her after you got her there? 
Introduce her to your friends and family as your 
wife, or turn her away to shift for herself? Re- 
member, moreover, that she is a pagan, and you 
are a Christian, Pray, how will you overcome 
that difficulty ?” : 

These questions of his superior rather sobered 
Raymond, and rendered his late determination a 
little less positive. The case was a perplexing 
one, certainly, but he had given his word to 
Ayah, and that word must be fulfilled, notwith- 
standing her paganism, dusky complexion, and 
savage manners. 

‘‘T am with you, Captain Porter,”’ he answered, 
‘sas your friend; and, in that character, I make 
this request, which will give you but little in- 
convenience to comply with, and will promote 
the happiness of an unfortunate girl, whose mind 
and heart are infinitely superior to the low 
station in which fate has cast her lot. As for 
myself, whatever responsibilities may be involved 
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I readily assume them, and fear neither the 
sneers of others nor the reproaches of my own 
conscience, since I am satisfied that my course 
is dictated by honor, and is consistent with pro- 
priety. We can easily and safely take Ayah 
with us, and place her in some situation in New 
England where her naturally high character may 
be cultivated and developed so as to fit her for 
some sphere of usefulness in society. As for 


-making her my wife, of course, the idea is pre- 


posterous, and, I assure you, I have never en- 
tertained it for a moment. I only pity the poor 
girl, and desire, if possible, to avert her fate.” 

‘‘Perhaps, after all, you are right,” rejoined 
the Captain, ‘‘though I confess your disposition 
is rather more quixotic than mine. But, if I 
accede to your request, how is the plan to be 
executed?” 

‘¢ Without difficulty,” said Raymond, ‘‘let the 
Essex weigh anchor this very evening, instead of 
to-morrow as now proposed. Every thing is in 
readiness on board, the men are tired of staying 
in this lonely spot, and Ayah can be at once 
provided by us with such articles as she needs 
for her new position.” 

‘*That position will be a rather delicate one,” 
observed Porter. 

‘*Not for her,” answered the other, ‘‘not for 
her, for*her mind is not yet awakened to the 
arbitrary rules of our conventional etiquette. I 
constitute myself her protector until she can be 
safely transferred to one better fitted for the 
office. 
offer her either injury or insult.” 

The conversation was interrupted here by the 
approach of an under officer of the Essex. Cap- 
tain Porter turned to give him some instructions, 
simply saying to his friend: ‘Well, if you will 
have it so, we must do the best we can in the 
matter; you may see to making the necessary 
arrangements, and we'll be off in an hour after 
sunset.” 

Captain Porter and Raymond had scarcely se- 
parated, when the latter received an intimation 
of circumstances which effected a serious change 
intheir plans. Havingimmediately sought Ayah, 
to convey to her the result of his interview with 
his commander, she communicated to him the 
fact, which she had just learned by accident, that 
a secret movement was on foot between the 
Typees, her father’s tribe—the object of which 
was to murder the American strangers in a body, 
and burn their vessels to the water’s edge. This 
bloody scene was to be enacted that very night, 
the victims being surprised in their slumbers. 
Fedjee and his followers were already on their 
way to the village, and as soon as the murderous 
assault should be completed, the young chief was 
to be rewarded for his assistance by the person 
of Ayah. Ayah seemed to have recovered from 


In the meantime, no one will do well to 





her late despondency, and to have assumed an 
entirely new character. Her step was now firm, 
her eye sparkled with a fierce fire. ‘I will kill 
him” she cried; ‘I will kill Fedjee, but he shall 
never make Ayah the mistress of his people. I 
have a trusty arrow in store for him.” 

‘*Be cautious, Ayah,” said Raymond; ‘ be- 
tray not the information you have obtained. 
Fedjee is not to be feared. We will protect both 
ourselyes and you. Keep quiet, until I return 
to you.” ’ 

On receiving this news, which he said was such 
as might have been expected, Captain Porter de- 
termined to postpone his departure for a short 
time, for the purpose of giving the treacherous 
Indians the chastisement they deserved, and of 
establishing more firmly the rights of his country 
to the soil he had taken possession of. Banding 
together and arming a part of hismen, he ordered 
them to advance instantly with himself, to meet 
the approaching Typees on their way. Having 
again, and fortunately, without attracting the 
observation of Toneweoga, cautioned Ayah as to 
the necessity of silence and watchfulness during 
their absence, Raymond hastened to join his com- 
rades. History narrates the adventures and 
success of this singular expedition. The little 
party, after an absence of several days, and 
after suffering incredible fatigues in the mountain 
fastnesses, succeeded in vanquishing the Typees, 
and burning their villages, and then returned in 
triumph to their vessels, which by this time were 
all in readiness to sail, 

The savage character is proverbially suspicious, 
though it is also generally slow to form accurate 
ideas. Toneweoga was no exception to these 
rules. When he saw the unexpected departure 
of the sailors, in the direction of the Typee coun- 
try, he divined that they had been informed of 
the proposed attack, and had resolved to avert it; 
but from whom the information had been ob- 
tained, he remained for a time, at a loss to con- 
jecture. Suddenly, however, his thoughts were 
turned upon his daughter; when, quick as light- 
ning, a host of apparently trifling circumstances 
rushed upon him to confirm the fear that she 
was the one by whose interference his deadly 
scheme had been prostrated. He remembered 
now, that the officers had been pleased to praise 
her beauty, and that Raymond, especially, had 
often sought her society. With this came wild 
curses on his own folly, and her treachery. He 
sought Ayah instantly, and seizing her by the 
hair, swung his long arm aloft, uttering the 
fiercest imprecations of his language upon her, 
and threatening her with death. ‘ Faithless 
minion,” he cried in his native tongue; ‘‘ you 
have yielded to the white man’s sorceries ; you 
have become his slave, and the enemy of your 
own race. You deserve to die. Go; and he 
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hurled her away from him with such violence that 
the poor girl staggered and fell upon the ground. 

Ayah recovering her feet, drew herself proudly 
up. ‘Iam no faithless minion,” she said in the 
same dialect. ‘I have yielded to no sorceries. 
The white man saved my people, and my father’s 
people, from the arrows and slings of the Hap- 
pah’s, and I thank him for the deed. But my 
father is forgetful of kindness.” 

**Toneweoga forgets nothing,” retorted the 
chief with savage malignity; ‘‘and never an 
injury. The white man has led his child astray 
and is, therefore, an enemy. How can Toneweoga 
love him? Fedjee is his friend, and Fedjee will 
help him drive the accursed strangers hence, or 
slay them here.” 

‘* Name not Fedjee—the murderer, the scourge 
of Novaheevah,” said the maiden, ‘‘ heis vile, and 
deserves not to live.” 

‘¢ Fedjee is the lover of Ayah, and will soon be 
her lord. Then will she start with gladness to 
mect him at his coming; then will she kiss the 
soles of his feet.” 

‘“* Never ;” cried Ayah; ‘‘never, again, I say he 
is vile. Ayah will die before she consents to be- 
come the companion and slave of Fedjee.” 

‘* Minion,” cried the enraged chief, again seiz- 
ing her by the hair, and making the woods and 
shore resound with his yells; ‘‘thus, thus will 
you learn obedience and wisdom,” and throwing 
her prostrate on the earth, he struck her vio- 
lently again and again. 

‘ His yells and the cries of the wretched Ayah, 
brought around him many of the women and men 
of the tribe. Consigning her to the custody of 
two of the fiercest among the former, Toneweoga 
proceeded to summon his warriors to a council. 
It was speedily determined to follow the track of 
the American detatchment, with the view of anti- 
cipating its probable retreat; and, if possible, 
rendering assistance to the Typees, whom it had 
gone to attack. Accordingly, a small number 
being left behind to watch the movements of the 
men in the ships, the savages started as noise- 
lessly as they could upon their expedition; and 
though the sailors were far from lacking vigilance, 
the wily foe succeeded in eluding their observa- 
tions under cover of the darkness. 

We have said that Porter and his friends re- 
turned in triumph, though not without suffering 
extreme fatigue, and encountering many dangers. 
But the rude weapons of the allied tribes, had 
been by no means ineffective. Lieut. Downes 
was bodily injured in the leg by a sling, and Ray- 
mond had received the point of an arrow in his 
right shoulder. 
ing from the Typee Valley before the burning of 
the villages, reached their own habitations in ad- 
vance of the strangers, and with comparatively 





Toneweoga and his party, escap- | 


small loss, Among the Typees who were killed, | Arriving at the beach, no boat was to be found 


was Fedjee, their redoubtable chief, the proposed 
husband of Ayah, who fell by a rifle shot from 
the hands of his white rival. 

Raymond’s first step after his return, was to 
seek his Indian princess. Ayah had been released 
from durance, and was suffered to go abroad 
among the women of the tribe as usual; but the 
wrath of her father ‘was enkindled against her, 
and he watched her with all the keenness of ob- 
servation natural to his savage character. The 
young man found her seated on a mat in the in- 
terior of the palatial hut. Traces of sorrow 
were visible on her expressive countenance, which 
lighted up with sudden gladness as he entered 
the rude apartment. Avery few words from her 
sufficed to inform him how matters stood, and 
with a heart swelling with indignation, he again 
promised her protection, and a speedy removal 
from her present home. ‘ Toneweoga will live 
to repent of his cruelty,” he said; ‘* be assured, 
poor Ayah, that you shall suffer from it no more, 
You shall go with me to a land where these bar- 
barian indignities are unknown, and where your 
sex is at all times regarded as an effectual safe- 
guard against injury and insult.” 

As Raymond uttered those words, he knelt on 
the clay floor beside the young girl, and with hie 
hand smoothed back upon her brow, her long and 
glossy tresses. As he did so, she reclined her 
head in affectionate attitude upon his shoulder. 
There was no indelicacy in the act, no coquetry. 
The artless child of nature knew no rule of con- . 
duct save her feelings, and to the guidance of 
those she was accustomed to yield herself without 
forethought or reason. This position of affairs 
was but of a moment’s duration, however, for a 
deep growl of execration, heard immediately be- 
hind them, caused both to start, Raymond, with 
all the activity and strength for which he was 
distinguished, had barely time to arrest the des- 
cending hand of Toneweoga, which would have 
driven home to his heart the scalping-knife it 
grasped. Throwing himself with full force upon 
the enraged chief, he hurled him backwards upon 
the ground, bound him down and gagged him 
with his handkerchief, then taking Ayah by the 
hand, hastened noiselessly out of the hut, and in 
the direction of the Essex. The filial feelings of 
the maiden had been crushed by the brutality of 
her parent, and clinging to her protector, she 
abandoned the habitation of her infancy without 
a single sigh of regret. 

The shades of evening were now rapidly closing 
around them, and the movements of the young 
sailor and his charge at first promised to escape 
the observation of the savages. . Toneweoga was 
unable to give the alarm, and they hoped to 
reach the vessel before their flight could be dis- 
covered. But fortune did not favor the attempt. 
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to convey them on board, and Raymond did not 
dare to make a sign for fear of arousing the 
enemy. In this state of fearful suspense, he 
thought it prudent to seek some ‘place of con- 
cealment, where they might rest in comparative 
security, until the arrival of some of the crew, 
who he knew were certain soon to come ashore 
for their usual evening’s supply of fresh water 
and fuel. Ayah was familiar with every inch of 
the beach, and at once led her companion to a 
small cave in the side of a hill, whose mouth was 
almost entirely screened by heaps of dried fir- 
brushes which had been piled against it. The 
girl withdrew into this cave, and Reymond kept 
watch outside. In a moment after, a fierce yell 
was heard from the village. The condition of 
their chief was discovered, and the savages were 
now in full cry towards the shore. The fugitives 
hid themselves in the furthest corner, and awaited 
the issue. Almost simultaneously with the yell, 
a loud cheer arose from the deck of the Essex, 
and a boat was lowered full of armed men, with 
orders to land; for Porter knew that Reymond 
was not on board, and feared he might be in 
danger. The savages, meanwhile, came on with a 
terrific whoop, and run up and down the shore 
on both sides of the fort, in search of the fugitives. 
The eye of one of the party rested at length on 
the fir branches at the entrance of the little cave, 
when, as quick as thought, fire was applied to 
the withered leaves, and the blaze rose up bright 
and high, illuminating the darkness for a con- 
siderable distance around. The time had arrived 
for a new effort on the part of Raymond. In 
another moment it would have been too late, for 
a dense column of smoke was entering the retreat. 
Seizing Ayah once more, he darted with her 
resolutely through the flames, and made rapidly 
for the landing. By the firelight the sailors in 
the boat saw him, and his pursuers, who now 
yelled in exultation at their expected capture. 





The water was rough, and the boat was still some 


distance from him, but those on board sent up 
again an answering shout, and plied their oars 
with renewed vigor. It was an instant of great 
peril. The Indians, Toneweoga among them, 
closed around Raymond and Ayah, and their 
scalping-knives gleamed frightfully in the light 
of the burning firs. The young American fought 
manfully, still keeping Ayah by his side; but the 
odds against him were overpowering, and the 
wound in his shoulder grew momentarily more 
painful. Raymond fought then rather for Ayah 
than for himself; but she was torn from him, and 
he saw the war-knife of her savage sire dripping 
with her heart’s blood. At the same instant a 
stone from a sling prostrated the gallant young 
sailor himself, and the savages, believing their 
victims to be dead, turned from them and fled, 
just as the boat’s crew, with cries of vengeance, 
leaped upon the sands. The unfortunate objects 
of the outrage were immediately carried on board, 
and an hour later the Valley of Novaheevah was 
a scene of conflagration, and the cowardly and 
cruel natives were driven forth for shelter to the 
mountains and caverns of the interior. 

But succor had come too late. Ayah was already 
dead, and Raymond had received his death-blow. 
Before the next day’s sun had shed his last 
lingering rays upon the vale, his spirit too had 
passed the bounds of time. His friends dug the 
graves of him and Ayah, within the walls of the 
little fort, erected there a simple tablet to their 
memory, consecrated the burial ground with a 
few tears of heartfelt sorrow; and then left the 
spot to pursue in sadness that homeward voyage, 
of whose events, marked by such rare harmony, 
and yet such rare misfortunes, the pen of history 
has left an imperishable record. * 


* Mr. Headley, in his last work, “The Second War with 
England,” presents us with a vivid picture of the incidents 
connected with the cruise of Capt. Porter in the Pacific—a 
cruise as remarkable as any which has yet enlisted the 
attention of the American novel historian. 
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THE SUNSET HOUR. 


Tne western beams are fading now, 
The golden-tinted clouds are gone ; 
The noble river seems to flow 
More gently, in my fancy, on. 
The deep repose so sweet and calm, 
Which twilight’s softening shades impart, 
Might soothe, methinks, like Gilead’s balm, 
The weary or the wounded heart. 


The sunset hour is dearer far 
Than all the glare of noon; 
I love to watch the first faint star, 
And gaze upon the crescent moon. 
Then thought flies high, and memory 
Sleeps in the quiet of the scene, 
Till in the future far I see, 
A desert isle forever green. 





I know not why! but at this hour, 
When sinks the glorious sun to rest, 
I turn with strange, impelling power, 
A searching glance within my breast; 
And in the day’s receding light, 
The vail falls from my heart anew, 
While all grows dim to human sight, 
And but one eye its faults can view. 


*Tis fancy, all! earth has no rest, 
Life’s busy throng, with restless air, 
Press on, while hidden in each breast, 
Lie eager hope and anxious care: 
*Till worn with turbulent desires, 
Which rise o’er disappointments past, 
And spent with passion’s fevered fires, 
Life’s sunset-hour is closed at last. 
Luraer G. Riaes. 
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DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 


BY MISS EMILY M. POSTON. 


Ir there is a subject in which the interests of 
all are involved, as it regards their comfort, 
their pleasure, their happiness and profit, it is 
domestic management. The home is the seat of 
all happiness, and the fountain from which 
springs the sweetest—purest joys of life. The 
poet, from the gushings of his spirit, thus 
pours forth in song, the pleasures of a happy 
home: 

The earth hath treasures fair and bright, 
Deep buried in her caves, 

And ocean hideth many a gem, 
With his blue curling waves; 

Yet not within her bosom dark, 
Or ’neath the dashing foam, 


Lies there a treasure equalling 
A world of love at home. 


True, sterling happiness and joy 
Are not with gold allied. 

Nor can it yield a pleasure like 
A merry fireside. 

I envy not the man who dwells 
In stately hall or dome, 

If ’mid his splendor he hath not 
A world of love at home. 


_ 


Wealth, if honestly accumulated and properly 
used, is certainly a blessing, as it enables us to 
gratify all proper appetites and pleasures, to 
furnish ourselves with every personal comfort 
and luxury, and ennobles the mind, by improv- 
ing and heightening its tastes. If the house- 
wife properly understands and directs her house- 
hold, combined with industry, it is the radius 
from which converges streams of profit. Few 
husbands will prosper in buisness, either upon 
the farm or elsewhere, if his wife is careless and 
extravagant, and if she does not stimulate him 
by feeling a proper interest in his affairs, and by 
industry, economy and kindness. It is true— 
men have a larger sphere of action, they can look 
about and discover means of accumulating 
wealth, and by speculations acquire large for- 
tunes; but this is comparatively rare and acci- 
dental. But the good housewife, in a little 
sphere of her own, can, like the fairy who 
divested Cinderella, as if by magic, of her rags, 
and clothed her in silks and diamonds, produce 
comforts from an unseen world, ‘and make a little 
home a paradise. It is a heartless, selfish and 
mean woman, that will depend upon her husband 
to provide every comfort, (as we consider mean- 
ness, idleness, and carelessness, synonomous 
terms,) and that will not bear a portion of the 
responsibility. She should be like the polar 
star, shining with usefulness, cheerfulness, and 
smiles, and leading him by a charmed influence, 
bright and radiant as this star, to prosperity, 
fame and happiness. 





There is a star that brightly gleams, 
Calm in the sky above, 

And throws o’er life its golden beams, 
Of happiness and love— 

A beacon pure, where radiance bright 
No lowering cloud confines, 

But in affliction’s stormy night, 
With heavenly lustre shines. 


There is a star, whose magic power 
So firmly binds the soul, 

That e’en in joy’s most sunny hour, 
Man feels its sweet control— 

A glorious light, whose mystic spell 
Life, hope, and joy imparts, 

And calms the wild, tempestuous swell 
Of earth’s despairing hearts. 


The star that from its glittering sheen, 
Gilds life’s declining slope, 

And throws o’er youth’s resplendent scene, 
The rosy tints of hope. 

The star that drives the clouds away, 
Though dark they frown awhile, 

And ever shines with peerless ray, 
Is woman’s angel smile. 


Pliny, as history tells us, was one of the best 
husbands in the Roman Empire—his wife the 
kindest and most amiable of her sex. It may 
either have been his kindness and consideration 
for her, treating her as a friend and counsellor, 
and companion—or it may have been her kind- 
ness that won his esteem. Much depends upon 
either, In his letters to her when absent, he 
breathes the most tender and, at the same time, 
the most delicate affection. In his letters ad- 
dressed to his aunt, he thus speaks of his wife, 
Calphurnia :— 

‘‘Her ingenuity is admirable; her frugality is 
extraordinary. She loves me, the surest pledge 
of her virtue; and adds to this a wonderful dis- 
position to learning, which she has acquired from 
her affection for me. You would smile, to see 
the concern she is in, when I have cause to 
plead, and the joy she shows when it is over. 
She finds means to have the first news brought 


her of the success I meet with in court, how I» 


am heard, and what decree is made; she feeds 
upon my applause; she sings my verses and 
accompanies them upon the lute, without any 
master except love, the best of instructors, 
From these instances I take the most certain 
omens of our perpetual and increasing happi- 
ness, since her affection is not founded on youth 
or person, which must gradually decay, but upon 
the immortal part, my glory and reputation.” 
And so we here see that even the wife of the 
great and immortal Pliny did not disdain to be 
an ingenious and frugal economist. Among the 
ancient Egyptians, the women were occupied in 
trade, merchandise, and agriculture. Even those 
of the first quality, were not ashamed to per- 
form the office of washerwoman. In the heroic 
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ages of Greece wives and daughters were not 
brought up to idleness. Penelope, queen of the 
famous Ulysses, is often represented by Homer 
as being at her loom. Almost every one has 
heard the story of Penelope’s webb. The 
famous Helen, when Troy was besieged, em- 
ployed herself on an extraordinary piece of em- 
broidery, which represented most of the battles 
fought between the Greeks and Trojans. The 
wife of the illustrious Washington prided herself 
upon her domestic economy. Mrs. Madison, 
and many of our proud republic’s truly and 
honorably proud statesmen’s wives have boasted 
of their domestic management, industry, and 
economy. 

We consider a woman thoroughly educated 
when she can preside with alike self-possession, 
with her linen apron on in the kitchen, seasoning 
and flavoring the meats, vegetables, and pud- 
dings ; straining away nicely the milk, and pack- 
ing the butter; knitting and darning her hus- 
band’s stockings; and who can appear with accom- 
plished grace in the drawing-room to entertain 
her guests with music, conversation, etc. etc. 
I do not know a more thorough lady than one 
whose home is always in order, and who is ex- 
pert in every species of household affairs. A 
well-educated lady always makes the best house- 
keeper. If she is not a good housekeeper she 
does not deserve the name of lady, though she 
does know how to dress and dance. 

I am far from thinking that every lady should 
Me _ make of herself a drudge—cook, wash, iron, ete. ; 
i but she should know the best manner it should 
4 be done, and, if necessarily the task at any time 
devolves upon her, to perform it with ease and 
cheerfulness. She should not consider herself in 
the least degraded by having handled a few pots 
and kettles; but should feel proud that she is 
able to perform it. And when she comes to 
understand the measure and quantity required 
for cooking and other things, it will save her 
many a trouble and loss, from being imposed 
upon by dishonest servants. 

We often hear it said, ‘‘ What industrious 
people those are,” that wife and daughters. 
What fine wives those girls will make. It is far 
from being those who work most who accomplish 
most. It depends entirely upon whether the 
work is profitable or not. Whether it was done 
at the proper time, when most needed, and if 
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something of more importance was not neglected. ' 


We should work efficiently, economically and 
systematically. Mead-work is more necessary 
to a good housewife than hand-work. It enables 
her to direct, regulate and dispose. In the first 
place, she considers what is necessary to be done, 
and then disposes of each piece of work in its 
proper season. It considers the best way it 
can be done with the least labor, trouble and 
time. 

A good housewife has time to do every thing, 
has her house in fine order—a place for every 
thing, and every thing inits place. She arranges 
properly, and each task comes in at the time 
when needed. She has time for cooking, for 
washing, for ironing, for mending, for gardening, 
for storing away fruits, etc. etc.; for knitting 
and sewing, embroidery, reading and music; to 
visit, receive and entertain company. Her guests 
never find her in the least confusion, and she is 
never nonplused. When entertaining company, 
all feel at home and satisfied, as their presence 
does not stop work, and everything moves on in 
harmony, as though there was no one present. 
The eye of a mistress alone can so regulate an 
establishment that visitors may at all times be 
received, and although she should never make 
her household arrangements a subject of conver- 
sation, nothing that contributes to the comfort of 
her domestic circle is beneath her notice. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague observes that 
the most minute details of houschold economy 
become elegant and refined when they are 
ennobled by sentiment; and they are truly en- 
nobled when we do Shean either from a sense of 
duty, or consideratipn for a parent, or love to a 
husband. ‘‘To furnish a room,’ continues this 
lady, ‘‘is no longer a common-place affair, 
shared with upholsterers and cabinet-makers ; it 
is decorating a place where I am to meet a friend 
or lover. To order dinner is not merely arrang- 
ing a meal with my cook; itis preparing refresh- 
ments for him whom I love. These necessary 
occupations viewed in this light, by a person 
capable of strong attachments, are so many 
pleasures, and affords her far more delight than 
the fancies and shows which constitute the 
amusements of the world.” 

A well-ordered house has been fitly compared 
to a watch, all the wheels and springs of which 
are out of sight, and it is only known that they 
exist, and are in order, by the regularity by 
which their results are brought about. 
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AMELIA wavy’d her fan with glee, 
And being in a playful mood, 
She gave the airy toy to me, 
And bade me flirt it, if I could. 





FLIRTING A FAN. 


The pleasing toil I quick began, 

But jealous pangs my bosom hurt, 
“Madam, I cannot flirt a fan, 

But with your leave, P’ll fan a flirt.” 
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THE HOSPICE OF THE GRIMSEL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


BY WILLIAM A. KENYON. 





On the 2d of November, 1852, a post-coaeh drove 
up before the post-office of the city of Berne. The 
travelers descended, and one of them—a man in 
the thirties—applied to a person who chanced to 
be passing, for directions to a near and good 
public house. 

‘‘Over there a piece to the left,” answered the 
interrogated, ‘is the ‘Distelawang’ public house.”’ 

‘The ‘ Distelawang?’ ”’ questioned the traveler, 
‘«<Distelzwang!’ What does that mean? Do 
they swing thistles there?” 

‘‘Tt likewise means Hotel des gentilshommes,”’ 
replied the Switzer. ‘‘Or would you prefer the 
‘Zimmerleuten,’ or the ‘Mohren?’ They are a 
good bit further off.” 

‘«<«Distelzwang!’ ‘Zimmerleuten!’ ‘Mohren!’” 
said the traveler. ‘‘A name seems always fuller 
of significance to travelers than to any one else; 
so I should incline to commit myself to the ‘Dis- 
telzwang,’ rather than fall into the hands of the 
Zimmerleuten, or the more unchristian Moors.” 

‘‘ Lords and earls put up at the ‘Distelzwang,’”’ 
apprised the Switzer, ‘‘in fact, recently a princess 
and a king.” 

‘‘That will do!” thought the traveler. ‘If I 
am not an earl, I am at least calied so. Hearty 
thanks, kind sir!” 

‘‘The Distelzwang is indeed a house worth 
recommending,” said a young man who had like- 
wise descended from the coach; ‘‘and I think of 
stopping there too.” 

‘‘Were you not my fellow-traveler?”’ questioned 
Earle, (Graf. ) - 

‘‘Yes indeed; I had my seat in the rotund, but 
saw you several times, at our stopping places by 
the way.” 

‘¢‘T sat front, in the cabriolet ;’’ remarked Earle. 
‘‘Forareason[had. Where have youcome from?” 

‘‘In around about way from Paris;” answered 
the young man. 

‘*So have I,” said Earle, with evident delight. 
‘‘T lived there six years.” 

‘*T sixteen days only,” replied the younger. 

“That is nothing; a hasty dream. It must 
have left you unacquainted with the great city. 
Whither do you travel?” 

‘«Back to Berlin, my home.” 

‘‘It is mine, also, and the end of my journey. 
That hits very well. I am the musical artist and 
composer, Earle; and you?” 

‘The landscape painter, Prince.” 

‘¢Qdd! unique! Now, my Prince, let us hunt 
up the Distelzwang without delay. Shall we find 





thistle heads there? or be plucked like thistle 
heads, ourselves?” 

The painter was about answering, when a third 
traveler stepped in between the two, exclaiming 
with comic pathos: ‘I am”’—allow me the 
privilege—‘ the third in your band !’”’ I too, have 
been in Arcadia, as it is called—in Paris, and in 
that post-ceach there; where late registry has 
somewhat oversteeped me in the belly of the 
great post-monster. I am likewise a Berlin city 
boy, and the poet-king, (Furst;) not perhaps the 
king of poets, like Wolfgang von Géethe. The 


good destiny which brought us together in the — 


post-coach, may thus crown its work at the Dis- 
telzwang, and unite an Earle, a Prince, and a 
King, in one brotherly growing trefoil. Tres fa- 
ciunt collegium. Some writer or other says that 
a company of travelers ought never to be less 
tham the number of the graces, nor more thar 
the nine muses.” 

‘Commend me to the Distelawang;” said Earle, 
subsequently, when he had ascertained what 
obliging domestics, savory eatables, strong Bur- 
gundy, clean chambers and swelling beds, were 
provided in that house for entertaining guests. 
‘*How fortunate we did not run after Zimmer- 
leuten or the Mohren !” 

‘¢ Wherefore ever rambling further!’’ recited 
the poet from Goethe: ‘ Behold! good lies so 
near !” 

‘¢ Spoken after my own heart,’”’ exclaimed the 
painter; ‘‘why need we ramble any further to- 
wards Berlin, now that the Highlands of Berne 
liesonear? An excursion through the Oberhas- 
lithal, up over the Handeck, the Grimsel, the 
Maienwand, the Rhonegletscher, the Furka, to- 
ward the Hospital, and the high road of St. 


Gotthard, would be a very good ending of our 


journey.” 

‘« Paul, thou art mad ;” said King, derisively ; 
the good Burgundy has set thee raving. A 
trip in the Berne Highlands, and to the Upper 
Alps at this time of the year, might be considered 
very much like imitating Captain Ross; offering 
yourself as food before a Polar bear, or some im- 
pending glacier. 

‘‘Never fear, oh! King,” answered Prince. 
‘‘This year, November has appeared milder 
than many a September. Such a late autumn 
has not been remembered these many years. We 
shall none of us regret the enterprize. You, sir 
King, will be spared a journey to Spitzbergen or 
Nova Zembla, and the readers of your verses, the 
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freezing of the blood in their veins. The composer, 
Earle, will repeat the genuine delight of nature, 
in his vivid Alpine picture of the journey, and 
I shall enrich my portfolio with winter sketches, 
in case I am not prevented by having my fingers 
benumbed. Besides this, we shall run no risk of 
being seated next to the pound-sufficing sons and 
daughters of Albion, at the hotel; or fallen upon 
by a host of shameless beggars, and importunate 
guides; nor of being plundered by expensive 
tables d’hote. In short, we shall find the Swiss 
as they were originally, and will be yet again.” 

The painter poured the persuasive words like 
honey out from between his lips; so that he ac- 
tually gained his point, and the detour to the 
Highlands was determined upon. 

The next day was devoted to such objects as 
are worth visiting in Berne. ‘‘ Bears, bears, 
nothing but bears, wherever one sets foot or 
merely turns his glance,”’ grumbled Earle. ‘ Alive 
in the moat, carved in stone over the gates, in iron 
about the Cathedral Court, and in porcelain, in 
earthen, in sugar and gingerbread, at the shops! 
But if Berne has to thank the bear for its name, 
why not write it withan A?” 

The poet, for his part, discovered nothing about 
the new, yet unfinished house of the Confederacy, 
more remarkable than a tread-wheel, by which 
the condemned descendants of William Tell were 
compelled to bring up the building materials. 

The painter revelled among the Alpine High- 
lands; the snowy tops of which could be seen, 
from the so-called fortifications of Berne, shining 
upon the far horizon. 

As a contrast with this widely celebrated view, 
the painter in the evening, took his fellow-travel- 
ers into the great fruit hall of Berne; under- 
neath which extends a vast and opulent wine- 
cellar. 

The deadened sound of a mass of congregated 
human voices rose up out of the depth, as the 
three travelers descended the broad cellar stair- 
way, brilliantly lighted with gas. They found 
the enormous cellar filled with jovial men; who, 
at two long tables, and beneath the splendor of 
many gas flames, were doing service for Bacchus, 
and making their full glasses ring, Behind the 
happy tipplers, against the black cellar walls, 
lay the monster fettered ; looking down upon them 
jealous and silent, as though he would gladly 
’ precipitate himself upon them, were he not res- 
trained by the iron bands which kept him in his 
place. And this monster is none other than the 
gigantic wine-vat; which, with its sections of dif- 
ferent size, makes a border around the cellar 
walls. 

As the triad passed along the broad middle 
space between the drinking-tables, the painter 
whispered to the poet: ‘‘ Do you not observe, my 
King, how our Helvetians emulate their com- 





placently boasting neighbors, the French? Whilst 
we Germans, in speaking of our wine-tubs, the 
Heidelberger and Konigsteiner, say plainly that 
they hold so and so many thousand buckets. The 
Helvetian writes yonder of his vats, in letters 
and cyphers a yard long, sixty thousand bottles, 
fifty-two thousand, ete. Yet saw you ever a 
higher or larger cellar ?” 

‘‘Umph!” said the music master; ‘‘it isa mere 
kennel to the catacombs of Paris.” 

‘‘Paris, and ever again Paris!” grumbled 
Prince to himself. ‘‘ But what dolI see?” he 
went onaloud: ‘isnot this Peter Zybach, of the 
Grimsel Hospice?” With that he struck the 
shoulder of a man some sixty years of age, who 
was seated in company with a younger man and 
a beautiful Swiss girl, at one of the tables, drink- 
ing his sour Waadtlander. ; 

‘‘ Peter Zybach am I still,” answered the old 
fellow, extending his hand affably to the painter. 
‘‘ Surely you have lodged with me once. Take 
a place beside us, gentlemen, if you can find it.’ 

‘¢ Three times already, instead of once,”’ replied 
the painter; ‘‘ and we three here, think of spend- 
ing one of the next nights in your four stakes.” 

‘You jest, sir;’’ replied Zybach, hastily. ‘‘You 
will have to let that fancy vanish. No man is for 
our Grimsel, in November. Visit it in July or 
August, and it will bid you welcome Septem- 
ber gives it only the after stragglers of those who 
traverse the Alps; and in October, sometimes a 
business traveler sweeps past, who wishes to 
get into Italy, or upon the high road of St. Gott- 
hard. November, with its heavy snows, high as 
the house-tops, sets an impenetrable wall about 
my Hospice, of which little more than the roof is 
then visible. Iand my family have already, four- 
teen days ago, left the Hospice, and taken our 
abode in the valley. At present there is no onc 
there but my servants, who are doing what they 
can to hinder the effects of the storms and snow, 
and with the first bad weather will come down. 
Think you to find something of a pleasure when 
the icy Fohn rushes against you ; taking you up 
and whirling you into the chasm, or plunging you 
down into the Aar, as itragesat your side? Or 
when a thick driving snow will not permit you 
to see out of your eyes, and every vestige of the 
track is lost; so that even we, who come down 
hither into the valley, dare not undertake the 
like ?” 

You forget, Herr Zybach,” resumed the 
painter, laughing, ‘‘that the late autumn of this 
year is unusually mild, and that, consequently, 
your nicely-drawn sketch is much too darkly 
colored.” 

‘“‘One of the master painters who visits my 
Hospice,” replied the landlord of the Grimsel, 
‘once related to me how a great painter, with 
only three strokes of his pencil, had been able to 
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change a laughing countenance into a weeping ‘*Was not that a hoop cracked? Ha! there 
one. Just so is it possible for our good Lord, in | goes another, and stillanother! What dol see? 


the space of a quarter of an hour, to convert the 
mildest autumn into the roughest winter. Should 
this happen the same night you were lodging at 
the Grimsel Hospice, you would be compelled, 
deprived of every thing, and paying the bitterest 
scarcity prices, to remain shut up there till 
spring finally came, provided hunger and cold 
did not previously pnt an end to your suffering. 
Living at the Hospice is no farce, not even in the 
summer. Surrounded by high, steep, and bare 
walls of stone, the Hospice lies in an awful rock 
castle. No green tree, nor shrub, no flower, not 
a single blade of grass meets the eye with its re- 
freshing hue. On the contrary, nothing but the 
storm howling around us so frequently, when we 
get, in the first place, the tempest, with its 
thunder-claps and lightning, making us tremble 
for our lives at every flash.” 

‘*What tempest and storm can do,” the music 
master here put in his word, ‘‘I have experienced 





All the hoops are bursting! In giant surges they 
vomit forth their contents upon us. How they 
roar, lashing the air before them and giving out 
a strong smell! Alas! the gas flames are going 
out! Dense, awful obscurity around! Already 
my feet stand in the cold deluge of wine. It 
rises with giant strides. Run, run! Ha! what 
a frantic, desperate rushing for the stairs! What 
wrestling, struggling, complaining, weeping, 
shrieking, choking! Where are you, my friends? 
Woe, woe tous all! Cold, clammy death is em- 
bracing us !” 

Peter Zybach was so terrified as to leap up 
from his seat. He did not observe that he had 
overturned his half-filled pint mug, but stared 
with wide splitting eyes along the range of vats ; 
which still kept their old place, unaltered. The 
Swiss girl tittered, and her father drew his legs 
back to shun the contents of Zybach’s mug. The 
music master, Earle, filled with terror by his 


this last summer, in Paris. Such a mass of fallen | first involuntary belief in the poet’s fancy picture, 


chimneys and roof-tiles as covered the streets and | had turned pale. 


boulevards was frightful.” 

While the painter was significantly smiling to 
the poet, Peter Zybach commenced again: ‘‘ At 
the same time I have persevered through a long 
row of years upon the Grimsel already, and pro- 
pose to do the same much further ; so long as our 
good Lord and the Oberhasli Land Company shall 
permit. Before I took a lease of the Hospice, I 
was a wood-carver and gentian engraver. The 
Hospice had only twelve beds then; which I, by 
God’s help, have now brought to be about fifty. 
In the course of the year many travelers seek 
and obtain lodgings of me, who are not in a con- 
dition to make any return. Yet, I receive them 
as kindly as though they were the richest lords ; 
trusting that our good Lord will bless me for it, 
in other ways. Even during the winter, I take 
these poor travelers and traverse the neighbor- 
ing districts, collecting little donations for them. 
How would it be, my lords,” Zybach’s tone grew 
more and more pathetic, ‘if you should sacrifice 
some few of the francs which your proposed 
visit to the Highlands will cost, for the poor Grim- 
sel wanderers? Surely our good Lord will bless 
you for it a thousand fold.” 

‘*In this way this hypocritical old fellow will 
chase you through the windpipe, here, there and 
everywhere,” murmered the music master in 
French, to his two companions. 

The painter said nothing, but laughed as he 
glanced at the landlord of the Hospice, who stood 
waiting for an answer, with his hands folded before 
his breast, and his eyes turned to the ground. 

The poet, on the other hand, carried on as 
though terrified; glancing along the cellar wall 
and exclaiming nervously : 


The painter, on the contrary, 


| said jokingly: ‘‘If this sour Waadtlander were 


» 





sweet, strong mul voisier, I would not find the 
submersion so very severe, in such a numerous 
and agreeable company. It would indeed be 
very much better than the English King Edward 
IV. drowning his own brother in a butt of that 
wine.” 

‘‘ The thick damp air of the cellar must have 
inspired my fancy,” said the poet. ‘I will not 
endure it down here any longer. Farewell, 
Herr Zybach !” 

‘‘T have given you fair warning, gentlemen,” 
called out the last named, to the departing, ‘‘ and 
therefore wash my hands in innocence.” The 
music master had scrupulously noted Zybach’s 
words, and was inclined to recall the promise he 
had previously made; especially since the poet, 
also, thought the landlord of the Hospice must 
be much better acquainted with the weather than 
a stranger. The painter alone was obstinate, and 
settled in the belief, that the present year they 
might get back, if the weather did indeed change. 

The mild, clear morning, which greeted the 
travelers upon their way towards Thun, entirely 
dissipated their gloomy apprehensions concerning 
the weather. Earle and King applauded yet 
more the firmness of the painter, when they came 
to pass over the charming Thunsee, in the steam- 
boat. As the conductors of the steamboat on the 
Brienzersee, had quit sometime previously, the 
travelers set forth from Interlaken on foot, and 
late in the evening of the same day arrived at 
Meyringen, where they lodged. 

The morning of the fifth of November, wag as 
delightful as the preceding day had been. With 
freshly invigorated limbs, and with the clearest 
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minds, the three Germans recommenced their 
mountain walk. The pure fresh air of the hills, 
the uniquely beautiful Oberhaslithal with its 
heaven-high range of summits upon either hand, 
and the wild Aar, rushing along down over its 
rocky precipices, with its snow caverns, abysses, 
cataracts, needle-leaved trees, scattered villages, 
huts and hamlets, made the ever more difficult 
upward way seem easier and shorter than it ac- 
tually is. In this manner they proceeded with- 
out impediment, till they reached the village Gut- 
tanen, where they breakfasted, about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, and furnished themselves with 
provisions for the remainder of the journey. 
From this on, nature became more wild, and the 
track of the frequently passing men servants more 
indistinguishable. The climbing over rocks had 
no end, and vigor was in great demand. 

Again it was the music master whose mouth 
poured out complaints. ‘‘In Paris,” said he, 
*“*T have daily wandered far and wide in the 
streets, but my legs were never so weary as here 
upon this path, which is too bad even for beasts.” 

‘¢ But, for that reason, the Grimsel is no Mont- 
martre ;” answered Prince. The poet, on the 





| 


other hand, said: ‘* The height must always be | 


purchased at a high price.” 

‘“¢The Aarfall, at the Handeck, to which we 
shall soon come,” encouraged Prince, ‘* will richly 
indemnify you for the exertion; and in after 
times you will refer to your courage and perse- 
verance with pride.” 

Notlong after the travelers stood on the light 
bridge of wood, built over the restless stream, 
close before the deep Aarfall. How the swift, 
thundering, whizzing, roaring waves, plunge into 
the precipitous gulf, dashing upon the rocks! 
How they strive to outbid each other, to over- 
reach one another, and toget ahead! The insa- 
tiable, bottomless pit swallows the ever and ever 
renewing mass of water! How it boils and foams, 
in the deep cauldron! And in the uprushing 
column of steam, the seven-hued rainbow—re- 
flection, out from the blue heavens, of the bright 
flashing eye of the universe—spans with a second 
arch the black gulf of rocks! 

The poet neglected his note-book and the pain- 
ter his pencil, to draw near. Even the master 
of tones grew dumb before this natural music. 
He forgot at once the fountains at Versailles, and 
found no resemblance between Paris and this 
wondrous work of nature. 

At last the painter brought his mouth to the ear 
of the music master, and screamed into it: ‘‘ Not 
true, here is greater than Paris, Versailles and— 
the Wilhelmshole at Cassel ?” 

Earle nodded assent, and then went into the 
public house of the Handeck, to get his name 
burned into his alp-staff. As the landlady, how- 
ever, besides the usual tax for this trouble, de- 





manded a remuneration for the use of the wooden 
bridge, he began to denounce the selfishness of 
mankind, which hangs upon the heels of travel- 
ers, like a worrying swarm of flies, and spares 
not even the most sacred places, 

‘*'Phe bridge over the Aarfall,’’ said the pain- 
ter, soothingly, ‘‘was my test stone, whether or 
no you and our King, would proceed any further 
with me in our mountain tour. Had you or the 
King complained of giddiness upon the bridge, 
you could neither have taken any but the return 
route with confidence, for our way now leads 
several times close by deep chasms, in which the 
Aar rages along, and at every obstruction be- 
comes so violent as to make the giddy totter. But 
the many thousand foreigners who have traveled 
through Switzerland, these long years, have done 
nothing to make the mountain path any easier, 
surer or freer from danger. Consequently the 
stranger is necessitated to avail himself of the 
expensive guides and pack-horses. Besides this, 
self-interest would very soon destroy whatever 
finger-posts were set up, or balustrades for pro- 
tection along the edge of the precipices. As the 
Israelites became degenerated through the Egyp- 
tian servitude, and the Greek through the Turkish, 
so has the honest old Swiss character, in many 
instances, been lost beneath the pernicious influ- 
ence of numerous strangers; particularly the 
proud Englishman’s”’ 

‘‘That is an unconsoling prospect for my poor 
legs, and money purse,” said Earle. ‘‘ My Prince, 
I shall be dizzy. The consequences of the cata- 
racts are an after thought with me; I must think 
of the return route.”’ 

‘Your stratagem will not avail you now,” 
laughed Prince. ‘‘ Forward, if we wish to be at 
the Grimsel Hospice before itis dark !” 

The stoney obstructions of the path commenced 
anew, and worse thanever. The sun descended 
lower and lower in the heavens, and at last en- 
tirely vanished. The scenery became monotonous 
and terrible; ever more riotous and seemingly 
dangerous raged the Aar, in its precipitous rocky 
bed; more and more uncertain wound the narrow 
mountain path upward, over the fragments of 
rocks, and even beneath the overhanging cliffs. 

‘‘ Will not this infernal path come to an end, 
pretty soon?” murmured Earle. ‘‘We have 
been upwards of three hours already climbing up 
hill from the Handeck. I am shivering, from 
this uninterrupted roaring of the Aar. It seems 
as thongh the Aar sprite would drag me down to 
her by force, beating my head to pap against 
those countless blocks of stone.” 

«Patience for only a little longer,’’ exhorted 
Prince!” ‘‘ Weshallsoon be at the goal. There! 


already I discern the stone bridge down yonder ; 
which will take us over to the other side, and up 
tothe Hospice.” 
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‘¢We shall find the Hospice deserted and locked 
up,” said Earle; ‘‘ then we shall have nothing to 
do but leap into the arms of the cold, wet Aar, 
and suffer ourselves to be floated back upon her 
to Meyringen.” 

A shudder ran over the poet at this idea, and 
even the painter, thought he could not add any- 
thing to the picture by colors. 

Now the rocky path led precipitously down, 
and then high up again on the further side. 

‘* An excellent bridge !’”’ said the music master, 
derisively. ‘* None too wide for a single passen- 
ger, and without a balustrade! No one would 
dare to drink a glass of strong wine, who wished 
to pass over this bridge without falling into the 
Aar.” 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted the painter, just then. 
‘*Land! land! See there, the guest-welcoming, 
safe walls of the Grimsel Hospice !” 

‘*Umph!” exclaimed the poet, shaking his 
head ; ‘‘ neither guest-welcoming nor hospitable 
seem those walls to me! I see nota solitary 
window in the whole house; except the naked 
square openings, by which the wind has an un- 
obstructed passage-way through the entire build- 
ing. If the door was not open, I should verily 
believe the Hospice deserted, and that our Earle’s 
apprehension had some ground.” 

The painter suddenly lost his spirits. The 
Hospice appeared rather like an uninhabited ruin, 
than a house of entertainment. It made upon 
the beholder, with its dark gray stone walls, its 
shingle roof and its blank windows, a very unfa- 
vorable impression; which was yet more portent- 
ously increased by sad surroundings. The rather 
long building, steod in a hollow cove, with one of 
its gable ends facing the Grimsel ; the southerly 
front being toward the Grimselsee, and the nor- 
therly toward the Aar Glacier ; beneath which last 
the river came rushing forth. One of the smaller 
side buildings, which served at once for a shed 
and a stable, lay detached from the Hospice, 
sidewise and at a little distance. The Hospice, 
in its rocky cavity and in the midst of inanimate 
scenery, resembled, Noah’s Ark upon the great 
waste of waters at the deluge. 

With rapid strides the alarmed triad hastened 
towards the house. The interior faithfully cor- 
responded with the exterior. Every apartment 
was deserted and empty; stripped of its furni- 
ture, stoves, windows, doors and beds. Even the 
wooden wainscot had been broken down and car- 
ried off. Gloomily and cold rushed the wind 
through the forsaken rooms, shiveringly fanning 
the terrified travelers. 

‘‘Ho! ho! holla! nobody here 2”? shouted the 
painter, Prince. 

Echo mournfully gave back the sound, and the 
leaves of our trefoil began to droop. Suddenly 
clattering steps are heard over the heads of the 





travelers, and the next minute stamping down 
the staircase. 

‘God be eternally thanked!” sighed Earle, 
from the fullness of his heart; ‘‘ we are not the 
only unfortunates here.” 

‘* But how,” answered Prince, whose love of 
ajoke had returned with the revival of his cour- 
age—‘“ supposing it was a robber who had come 
to plunder the Hospice !” 

The three men, however, who were now fast 
approaching, were no robbers, but only the stout, 
strong servants of Peter Zybach, landlord of the 
Hospice. That they were little delighted by this 
unexpected visit, was evident from their gloomy 
appearance, from their almost angry looks, and 
from their harsh manner of speaking. 

** What do you want 2?” asked the first, sullenly. 

‘*To lodge here; eat, drink and sleep; an- 
swered the painter, with equanimity. 

**That is impossible,” rejoined the servant, 
firmly ; ‘‘the season of entertainment was long 
since past ; no landlord here any more, nor any 
provisions, and not asingle bed,” 

“Live you then upon air?” inquired King; 
‘‘and sleep you upon the hard, cold floor? Give 
us such as you have yourselves and we will be 
content.” 

‘* Everything is eaten up clean, and every room 
cleared out,” said the second servant. ‘* To-mor- 
row morning early, we leave the Hospice; and 
have, therefore, put all in security that might go 
to ruin, during the long winter.” 

‘“‘At any rate, you cannot remain here,” af- 
firmed the third servant. 

‘‘Where else then?” rejoined the painter, 
flaming into a rage. Are we dogs that any one 
dare turn us astray? Must we yet, in the dark- 
ness, and after walking nine hours, return to the 
Handeck? or climb up until we come to the 
Furka ?” 

‘*We would gladly compensate you for the 
trouble,” said the poet, drawing out his full purse. 
“Give us a chamber with glass windows, a stove 
and wood for it, mattresses and coverlits. If we 
can have some water to make tea with, we shall 
thank you the more.” | 

‘¢ All that is absolutely impossible ;” replied 
the first servant. ‘‘We must insist upon your 
zoing back to the Handeck. You can reach there 
in less than three hours; for the going down is 
accomplished much easier than the coming up.” 

‘‘{ will not go another step this night,” said 
Earle, boldly, ‘‘ and will see who is going to drive 
me away from here by foree. Is that Swiss man- 
ners, eh? In Paris, they would.not serve the 
poorest beggar so.” 

“We spoke beforehand with your master, 
Peter Zybach, day before yesterday, in Berne,” 
said Prince; ‘‘and he told us to say to you ex- 
plicitly that you should receive and entertain us 
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the best you could; for we are old acquaintances 
of his. In short we will not retreat from this 
place; and if you do not provide a warm room 
and sufficient bedding, we will even take this 
“labor upon ourselves, if we have torummage the 
whole house.” 

‘*In the meantime, here is a five-franc piece 
for you,” said King, laying the coin in the first 
servant’s broad palm. 

The decision of the painter and the music mas- 
ter had more effect however, than the present. 
The travelers were conducted to a small room, 
which, ‘until then, had been occupied by the 
servants; and in which they found yet a window, 
a door and a little heating stove. Subsequently 
the travelers obtained water for steeping tea, and 
beds prepared upon the floor of their apartment, 
consisting of three horse-hair mattresses with pil- 
lows and blankets. At last the more willing 
appearing servants, shared theirlittle stock of 
bread and red bacon with the travelers. These 
latter remained undisturbed by the servants in 
their warm, quiet little room; the acceptabieness 
of which, they now doubly appreciated, since 
they had been in danger of being obliged to pass 
that cold November night without a shelter. 

‘*Shall you go on further in the morning, or 
return to the Oberhaslithi?” inquired the first 
servant, when he came to bid good night. 

** We think of going over the Maienwand and 
the Furka, to the high road of St. Gotthard,” 
answered Prince. 

‘* Without a guide!” exclaimed the servant in 
amazement; ‘‘and at such a dangerous season 
of the year ?” 

‘* 1] know the way,” replied Prince; ‘‘ and the 
weather could not be any better.” 

‘*[t might be changed inone night, yea, in one 
hour,” said the servant. ‘‘Should it be misty, 
you would not be able to see three steps before 
you, nor to discover the right path. Two years 
ago, it happened so to three travelers, who like- 
wise lodged here, and wished to go on toward 
Italy the next morning. They were two brothers 
from Paris, and a physician from Frankfort.” 

‘¢ From Paris ?”’ questioned Earle, with eager- 
ness. ‘‘ Who were they? and what were their 
names ?” 

‘‘Their names arein our travelers entry book,” 
replied the servant; ‘‘ but without referring to 
that, I cannot say. They likewise cast our weli- 
meant warning to the winds. They thought 
themselves fortunate in having an Italian pedlar 
in their company, who was acquainted with the 
road. But they were soon enveloped in such a 
thick mist, that even the Italian did not know 
where he was. So they wandered about on the 
Upper Alps for several hours, till finally the 
Italian importuned them to return with him and 
seek the nearestinn. But they would not, and 


| the Italian came back alone. He reached the 
| first inn quite exhausted; but of the three stran- 
gers not a trace has ever been found. They un- 
doubtedly perished in some deep cleft of'a glacier.’’ 

‘*Oh, misery !” cried Earle. ‘‘ One bird of ill 
emen prophecies that above this, we shall be 
buried in snow, and another that we shall fall 
into fogs and fissuresin theice! Oh, that I was 
once again safe in the valley! There the snow 
and the icebergs are taken to be most beautiful; 
but a fool is he, who at the risk of his health, 
perhaps his life, comes up here.” 

‘‘My Earle, you are insinuating,” said the 
painter, with dissembled earnestness; ‘ and shall 
give us satisfaction for your expressions as soon 
as we are safe in your pleasant valley.” 

** Oh, that I was only there now !” sighed Earle. 

‘* Be pretty careful in going about with your 
lamp,” enjoined the servant at parting. ‘The 
draught of air might easily blow up a fallen spark 
into a bright flame.” 

‘That would be still worse for us,” sighed 
Earle. 

With his breast full of anxiety, the latter laid 
himself down to repose. Repose however, did 
not visit him for a long while, although his com- 
panions slept soundly. Subsequently he was 
visited by severely frightful dreams. He saw 
the Hospice buried up to the eaves in snow ; 
every door and window barricaded by a solid 
wall, and nothing but a disconsolate view from 
the chimney, permitted to the indwellers. The 
three travelers, reduced to living skeletons by 
hunger and cold, contended with the three ser- 
vants for the last morsel of food, and finally 
agreed to let it be decided by lot which of them 
should be killed and eaten first. As the dreamer 
feared, so did it happen. He drew the death- 
lot, and the servants fell upon him like hungry 
tigers, for the purpose of carrying him out. Dur- 
ing the struggle of self-defence, the music master 
awoke. Darkness and deep silence encompassed 
him, broken only by the breathing of his com- 
panions. Occasionally he heard the whistling of 
the wind through the open window of the adjoin- 
ing room. Earle made his watch repeat, and 
it announced two quarters after twelve. Listen- 
ing again, he fancied that the wind now and then 
drove snow flakes against the window panes of 
his room. Terrible thought! In his anxiety 
he sprang from his couch, approached the win- 
dow and looked through, with straining eyes, 
into the black chaos without. He did not perceive 
anything however. Hereupon he endeavored to 
open a slide of the window; which, after some 
exertion, he succeeded in doing. A cold stream 
of air waved in upon him; which, however, did 
not prevent him from putting out his head to look 
around. Before him, at his feet, reposed the 
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rock wall, like a near threatening wave. The 
night air chased about the vapors that arose 
from the sleeping earth, in a wild and whirling 
dance. 

“I cannot make it out exactly,” murmured 
Earle, and stretched his arm far out like a guide 
board. .A sleepy voice now called out behind 
him indignantly, saying : 

‘*What’s this? How cold! 
open there ?” 

The music master quickly shut it again. 

‘Who is here? and what has happened?” 
asked the painter apprehensively. 

‘*T am,” answered Earle, consolingly; ‘I 
only wished to assure myself whether it was 
snowing. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ grumbled Prince; ‘you will 
make yourself and us all cold. Lie down and 
have your sieep out contentedly.”’ 

Earle did the first; but there was no such 
thing as having the sleep out. In dreams he 
saw himself upon the summit of the Alps, enve- 
loped in an impenetrable mist. Only as it were 
deadened and from a great distance could he 


Is the window 





hear the calls of his companions, who had | 
become separated from him. Ever more anxious 
and despairingly sounded those calls. Suddenly | 
he saw the head of the poet and that of the 
painter protrude from an ice crevice, and him- 
self upon an illimitable field of ice, the surface 
of which resembled high but frozen billows. 
And whichever way the terrified music master 
turned his eyes, he saw ice fissures upon ice 
fissures, and out of them, looking, all the long 
since perished travelers of the Alps, with their 
upturned sunken eyes, and faces deathly pale. 
The sight of these now stiffened and distorted 
eyes was so frightful that Earle broke out with 
a shriek, and was again awakened. 

‘¢ Horrible night,’”” murmured he, as his watch 
struck one; ‘‘how slowly you creep along to 
your predecessors! What folly to spend a long 
November night like a traveler! But what is 
that? Is my watch wrong? It is light out of 
doors. Is that the moon, or the beautiful break 
of day? Great God! what means this crackling, 
rattling, rustling? Fire! fire! fire!” 

The belching forth of this last yelling call 
quickly brought the two other sleepers upon 
their feet, and into their clothes. At this, the 
painter, with a contented mind, said: ‘*How 
fortunate it seems, from this point of view, when 
upon a distant journey one has boots to draw on 
that have been worn a considerable time; and 
when he has put his traveling case in order 
before going to sleep! Not even a hair brush of 
mine, will the flames find to consume.” 

The generally very circumspect and backward 
music master, became changed by this imminent 





danger into the liveliest lad. He was the first 


one ready to seek a place of refuge; the first 
who pushed back the slipping night bolt and 
wished to leave the room. But the door, which 
was fastened upon the outer side, would not 
yield, however hard the perplexed Earle pressed 
against it. It did not even give way, when the 
three men applied their combined powers. 

“This is treason,” shrieked Prince; ‘ we 
shall be burned here intentionally.” Rushing to 
the little cylinder stove, he called to his compa- 
nions: ‘* Lay hold! let us pound the door into 
splinters with this battering ram.” 

‘“*No indeed!” checked King. 
waste the precious moments. 
left us a hole here for safety.” 

He advanced to the window, both slides of 
which in the next instant were already remdved. 
No sooner had his eye examined the location of 
surrounding objects than he prepared the plan 
for escape. The chamber of the travelers 
opened upon the Grimsélsee, and was upon the 
ground floor; which had there an elevation of 
some four or five yards. Between the building 
and the lake a narrow strip of land affordéd one 
who leaped from the window sufficient space to 


‘*Let us not 
The carpenter has 


| guard against plunging into the deep water. 


To make the leap upon the rocky ground with- 
out accident, the travelers now imitated the 
mariner, who, to save his vessel from sinking, 
throws overboard the most expensive freight. 
First went the mattresses, then the woollen 
coverlets, one upon the other, after which their 
late proprietors followed. 

When the exasperated Bohemians, on the 13th 
of May, 1618, were throwing the imperial coun- 
sellors out of the window of the palace at 
Prague, and thus laying the egg from which 
sprang the Thirty Years’ War, it happened that 
a poor, innocent clerk was obliged to make the 
same salto moriale with the others. The chance 
was that he came slap down upon the back of 
his strict master, who had previously escaped ; 
on which account the little man, more terrified 
by that than by the being thrown out, had 
nothing quicker to do, after the sudden rising of 
his lordship, than to remain in loco, humbly beg- 
ging pardon. 

Something similar to this happened at the 
Grimsel Hospice; where the tone-artist followed 
so precipitately after the just leaping paint- 
artist, that the Earle, in no gentle manner, 
caramboled with the underlying Prince, as in a 
game at billiards. He begged no pardon of him, 
however; whence it may be inferred that » 
writer sometimes has more good manners than 
an Earle. 

The three blades of the trefoil had fortunately 
escaped injury by fire; but in so doing they had 
not avoided every danger. Must they not dread 


to undertake a struggle for life and death with 
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the servants, as soon as these perceived the 
escape of the victims they had dedicated to 
destruction? In fact the travelers could not 
conceive what could be the motive of this black 
treachery; since neither revenge nor avarice 
could have .prompted the incendiarism. If it 
had been caused by the money of the travelers, 
that also, would have been consumed with them. 

Had the condition and situation of the triad 
(close to the burning edifice) been less critical, 
the eyes of the travelers would certainly have 
revelled in the peculiarly frightfal picture which 
the flames of the Hospice held uprolled before 
them. The solid rock walls of the cavity in 
which the Hospice laid, like the kernel of a nut, 
were overspread with thé bright red tints of the 
fire; the raging Aar, changed to a glowing, his- 
sing stream of lava, was darting down with 
arrowy swiftness; the Hospice became a crater 
with its glowing fire, its clouds of smoke, and 
its rain of sparks and shingles—found a perfect 
image of itself in the quiet Grimselsee. Even 
the distant snowy peaks of the Alps, the Siedl- 
horn, the Silverhorn, the Finsteraarhorn, shone 
in the obscurity of night, like the wax candles 
of heaven. Besides this, the monotonous roar- 
ing of the Aar, the waving of the wind and the 
crackling of the devouring flames prevailed over 
the stillness; as if, instead of the human voices 
which are wont to shout so loud at other 
conflagrations. 

What ought the travelers undertake to do? 
To maintain their present dubious position, 
menaced by falling timbers, stones and fire- 
brands, was impossible. It was not prudent to 
set forth secretly, either to return or to advance, 
amid the darkness of night. Yet, less advisable 
was it to undertake to conceal themselves in 
some rocky recess and remain there freezing till 
daybreak. To seek help of the treacherous ser- 
vants, amounted to running right into the 
embrace of danger. To be sure, it was three 
against three; but the robust Swiss servants 
excelled the three German travelers in physical 
strength; and this might also be favored by the 
addition of shooting or other weapons, against 
which the travelers Alp-staves would not suffice. 

But some resolution must be made. The 
painter hastened the matter by that slight step, 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. Turning to 
the music master and seizing him by the shoul- 
der, he put the inquiry to him: ‘‘ Hey, my lord 
Earle, what would they do in your Paris, in such 
a case as ours ?”’ 

‘**T have lived through the rising of the people 
of Paris in 1848,” answered the other, ‘‘and 
have thus proved that it is much easier to be an 
active combatant than a suffering looker on.”’ 

‘‘Spoken from my soul,” added the poet. 
‘So forward, happen as it will! Perhaps the 





fortune is ours to surprise the servants and 
singly put them down.”’ 

Earle hummed the Moor’s march in Oberon, as 
he, with his companions proceeded around the 
Hospice, and came to the shed, which remained 
unharmed. Neither upon their way, nor in the 
shed itself, did they come upon their enemies, 
who were either still in the burning building, or 
already on their way to safety. The fighting 
zeal of the travelers now abated as rashly as it 
had arisen. They groped their way into the 
dark shed and discovered by the feeble glimmer- 
ing from the fire, which forced itself in at the 
open door, a tolerable stock of hay, that pro- 
mised them not only concealment, but also, a 
most welcome shelter from the cold. Each of 
them quickly found a place and prudently 
arranged himself as well as might be, for such a 
bundling in hay. 

‘But, what if the shed takes fire ?’”’ suddenly 
was heard, in the voice of Earle, deadened under 
the hay. 

‘Better smothered than frozen,” answered 
King, with resignation, making himself as com- 
fortable as possible. 

“There is no danger of that,’ comforted 
Prince. ‘‘The night air drives the flames down 
towards the Grimselsee, and thus insures our 
hiding-place.” 

‘*Hist!”? whispered the poet, in admonition. 

The reason of this, was, that two of the ser- 
vants, who were laden with something heavy, 
came into the shed and approached the heap of 
hay. One of them came near seizing the leg of 
the painter, while they were concealing their bur- 
den. Prince held his breath and did not stir, 
although the least endangered music master kept 
his teeth chattering all the while. 

‘‘It is high time now, Velten,” said one of the » 
servants to his comrade, that you take away the 
wood piled against the travelers’ door, and wake 
them up. Else, they will be burned in their 
sins, and I will have no part in that.” 

“The fire must get a little nearer the fur, 
first,’’ returned Velten, ‘‘so that they may credit 
our accusation, that they themselves neglected 
their fire. This is absolutely necessary for our 
own security.” 

“If it is only not too late,” warned the first 
servant, as they went off. 

‘‘Up!” exclaimed Earle, now breathing more 
freely. ‘‘So, it is not on our account that the 
fellows have set the Hospice on fire. That alters 
the case in reference to our situation. Revenge 
against their master must have instigated the 
slaves. Therefore, we can venture to give up 
our horse-hay lodgings, and show ourselves to 
them for their own satisfaction.” - 

‘You forget, my lord Earle,” objected the 
painter, ‘‘that although the servants may at first 
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have had a good intention for bringing us off, we 
have since, assuredly, obtained precise knowledge 
of their crime, and might make a disclosure of 
the same.” 

*‘Ah! indeed, I did not think of that,” re- 
plied Earle. <‘‘ Horse hay, then, will be our por- 
tion for some time longer. But how if the 
incendiaries complete their work, and set fire to 
our retreat before they leave?” 

‘*That cannot happen without our knowledge,”’ 
consoled Prince, ‘‘and then we will suddenly slip 
out of the hay, and like raving devils, fall upon 
the terrified churls, who must think we were 
long since burned to ashes.” 

A shrieking call without, interrupted the con- 
versation. After a while the servants reéntered 
the shed, quarrelling with one another. 

‘**T told you so, and warned you, Velten,”’ said 
one. ‘Their blood will not come upon my 
head.” 

‘*What could I do to help it?” returned the 
other, ‘‘ when the fellows locked themselves in, 
and slept as though they were dead, and the roof 
fell in upon them, while I was endeavoring to 
burst open their door. Who asked them to lodge 
with us, against our will? Did I not repeatedly 
go to callthem? Had they escaped too early, it 
would have happened so to us.” 

‘*Horror!” exclaimed the third, with agita- 
tion. ‘It seems to me as though I heard the 
miserable shrieks of the travelers, out of the 
midst of the flames. I will not remain here 
another minute. If you stay, I will go down 
alone with the lantern.” 

**T will go with you,” said the first. 

‘¢ And I will not stay behind alone,” growled 
the second, ‘‘although there is no such thing as 
shrieks. They were suffocated long ago. What 
would they do, if they had fallen into a glacier 
crack, and were slowly perishing ?” 

After the slaves were gone, Earle said, some- 
thing malevolently: ‘<I will not envy you this 
remorse in the meanwhile, previous to our bring- 
ing you before the court, and consigning you to 
the penitentiary.” 

As the travelers assured themselves, by re- 
peated examinations, there was no danger of 
their asylum being set on fire. After the roof 
of the Hospice was consumed, the flames went 
down and became confined within the walls. If 
the delivered ones did not get any sleep, they 
still had repose beneath their warm covering of 

hay; and when, at last, the ardently desired day 
broke, the travelers, after mature deliberation, 
set forth toward the high road of St. Gotthard. 
They delayed not, lest—being denounced by the 
servants, as those who had carelessly set the 
Hospice on fire—they might get into a very dis- 
agreeable situation, into a protracted investi- 
gation, and even into imprisonment, if they 





followed the former to the Oberhaslithal, and 
were there recognized as the Grimsel wanderers, 
pretended to be burned. They decided, rather 
to let their information of the true state of the 
case reach the Swiss government from their own 
country, and through their own magistrates. 

Without accident or opposition, they completed 
the remaining portion of their mountain wander- 
ings. They were equally fortunate in reaching 
their native city, where they immediately made 
their deposition before the proper officers. But 
previous to this the crime was already thoroughly 
brought to light by the Swiss authorities. 

Upon some rashly divulged information of 
Zybach’s servants, concerning the firing of the 
Hospice, the association to which the establish- 
ment belonged repaired to the ruins the very 
next day, in company with official persons, and 
the tenant Zybach, to ascertain the condition of 
things, and, especially, to satisfy themselves 
respecting the three travelers, who, it was 
declared, had perished in the flames. By 
thorough searching of the place and its environs, 
the investigating committee discovered every 
thing but the sad remains of the burned men. 
Under the stock of hay in the shed, under horse 
manure, in clefts of rocks and other places, they 
found all the beds, mattresses, windows, doors 
and stoves, together with the wooden wainscoat 
of the burned Hospice; also, the house and 
kitchen utensils, wash stands—in short, every 
valuable of the tenant Zybach, which had been 
insured against fire at a very high figure. 

This unexpected discovery, led a member of 
the committee to break forth with the exclama- 
tion: ‘‘ Zybach, you are a lost man!” 

Wupp! plunged Peter Zybach into the deep 
Grimselsee. 

He was luckily fished out again, however, and 
restored from his icy-cold plunge-bath to his 
former condition. Hereupon the old sinner, who, 
until now had all along worn the mask of hypo- 
critical piety with success, made an open and 
rueful acknowledgement. 

He himself had urged the servants to the 
incendiarism, and had made the credulous lads 
believe that he only wished to burn the Hospice 
for the best of purposes. The time of Zybach’s 
lease ended with the year 1853, and the associ- 
ation of the Oberhaslithi had declared they 
would not renew the lease with the present ten- 
ant, but intended to let it over again, to the 
highest bidder. To prevent this, and to compel 
the association by grateful obligations to con- 
tinue him as tenant, Zybach wished to lay the 
Hospice in ashes, and then, with his own means, 
rebuild it handsomer and larger. To make the 


loss less considerable, he caused his highly 
insured inventory of the Hospice to be secured, 
preparatory to the burning—had retired with 
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his family into the valley, and given his servants 
instructions about imputing the conflagration to 
the carelessness of guests, who lodged there. 
By this Zybach reckoned, that on account of the 
extremely deep snows usually falling at this sea- 
son of the year, all search on the part of those 
of whom he held the lease, would be rendered 
impracticable, and in the spring the new build- 
ing would already be commenced. The unusual 
mildness of the season, however, had spoiled his 
calculation. 

Not without severe struggles with himself and 
his conscience, had Zybach carried his criminal 
design into execution. His wife, made known 
during the trial, that her husband, some months 
previous, came before her bed one night, weep- 
ing and trembling, and conjured her in a 
mournful voice, to aid him in repelling the 
attack of seducers, but without enlightening her 
any further concerning the nature of the en- 
ticement. 

The strict laws of Switzerland, condemned 
Peter Zybach to death. This severe sentence, 
however, was mercifully changed to twenty 
years’ imprisonment, and Zybach’s servants were 
also apportioned several years in the peniten- 
tiary. The reproach of having likewise, burned 
three men alive, in the Hospice, was removed 





from the consciences of the incendiaries, by the 
legal deposition of our three travelers. 

During the summer of 1853, travelers in Swit- 
zerland met, on their way to or from the Grim- 
sel, low-stooping men and women, who, with 
grievous burdens upon their backs, of shingles, 
boards, timbers and other materials for rebuild- 
ing the Hospice, were laboriously climbing up 
their three-hours’-long way to the summit. A 
portion of the edifice was already restored and 
put in readiness for travelers. These could only 
get into the house through the window, for the 
doors were to be in the main structure, which 
was not yet erected. But this defect was gladly 
overlooked, in consequence of the friendly recep- 
tion accorded to the wanderer by the new 
tenant-household, who were neat and honest peo- 
ple from Berne. 

Earle, Prince and King, through their common 
danger, became right good friends, who cele- 
brate the 6th of November as a feast day, and 
have resolved to visit the Grimsel Hospice, once 
more together; not in the winter time indeed, 
but during the short night days of summer. 
Whoever, among our readers, desires to follow 
their example, should not forget to bring with 
him stout boots and stout bones, for the way is 
still the same old—villainous one. 





DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Jupaina from the ease and expedition with 
which daguerreotypes are now executed, - it 
would be impossible to conceive of the variety 
of processes which were requisite to perfect 
this astonishing discovery. It is the invention 
of M. Daguerre, an ingenious French artist, 
from whom it derives its name; and it is unques- 
tionably the most wonderful discovery of the 
present age. . When we take into consideration 
the variety of processes, and the complicated 
means, which were requisite to attain such a 
result, we can barely credit that either accident 
or design could have perfected it. It is strictly 
a philosophical art, and is independent of all 
former photography, except the camera obscura. 
A description of the different manipulations, 
which are necessary to take a likeness, may 
prove interesting to our readers; and we will 
endeavor to make them so explicit, that persons 
may not only understand them, but also that 
they may be able to distinguish between a good 
and a bad impression. 

The plates are made, by plating thin sheets 
of silver on copper. For some unknown cause, 
a better impression is made on these plates, than 
if it was taken upon entire silver. The sheets 
of silver are only sufficiently thick to prevent 








being worn through in the process of scouring 
and polishing. There is considerable art in 
polishing these plates; and simple as it may 
appear, it is considered as one of the most 
important and difficult manipulations in the 
entire process. Many volumes have been writ- 
ten in describing the various methods that are 
employed for this purpose, and experiments are 
still made to bring it to greater perfection. The 
plate is first scoured with emery; then it is rub- 
bed with powdered pumice and alcohol, and after 
undergoing several other operations, it is finished 
by being highly polished with a velvet cushion 
covered with rouge. Extreme care is taken to 
free it from any oily matter, or particle of dust, 
as they make specks and otherwise deface the 
plate, after the impression. This is a very 
important stage of the operation, as the plate 
must’ neither be exposed to the light or air, nor 
touched in any manner with the hands. It is 
then carefully set on a frame, with the face 
down, and placed over a box containing iodine. 
This is the most critical part of the process, and 
requires both caution and experience to be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The vapor from the 
iodine forms the todid of silver upon the metal, 
and covers it with a yellowish tinge, which is 
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sensible to the light of the camera, by which the 
likeness is formed. The operator, or amateur 
can only learn the proper tinge by experiment; 
for, if the film is too thick, the impression will 
be deep and dark, and if too thin, it will be light 
and imperfect. As the plate at this stage can 
be re-polished, persons having daguerreotypes 
taken should not accept one, unless they are 
perfectly satisfied. A good operator takes a 
pride in his art, and he would much prefer hay- 
ing a person to be pleased with his work, than to 
accept of it for fear of troubling him, and after- 
wards be dissatisfied. It is both his duty and 
interest to give entire satisfaction. 

After the plate is polished and exposed to the 
vapor of the iodine, the impression could be 
taken, but it would require several minutes in 
the operation, and as the sitter must remain 
perfectly motionless, it would be so great a tax 
upon the nerves, that but few could control 
themselves, and it would be almost impossible to 
take good likenesses of nervous persons and 
children. To remedy this, and to perfect the 
art, they employ a very volatile and poisonous 
substance, called bromine, and by exposing the 
plate to its vapor, the time of sitting is greatly 
diminished. This is called the accelerating process, 
and a perfect picture can be taken in less than a 
minute. The plate is now placed in the camera, and 
the operator is prepared to take the impression. 
The sitter must remain quiet and motionless, 
with the exception of winking. Persons should 
be careful to arrange their limbs, so as to sit 
easy and natural, for the least constraint, or 
straining after effect, invariably mars the beauty 
of the picture. Assume some natural position, 
or attitude, and let the supports be put to your 
body, instead of straining to reach them. It is 
generally best to leave these arrangements to the 
operator, as he will endeavor to adapt the figure 
to the size of the plate, to the best advantage. 
Either a savage or smiling expression should be 
avoided, as both are generally overdote, and 
have quite a contrary appearance to what was 
anticipated. An easy, natural position, and a 
tranquil, pleasant countenance, invariably make 
a better picture than those which are ‘ got up” 
expressly for the occasion. 








After the sitting, and the plate is taken from 
the camera, there is no visible alteration what- 
ever in its appearance. The closest scrutiny 
cannot detect anything but the plain surface of 
the plate. But the likeness is there, and to 
draw it out, it is exposed to the fumes of mer- 
cury. This operation also requires care and 
experience, for if it remains too long, the impres- 
sion is obliterated ; and if removed too soon, it is 
faint and indistinct. It requires a quickness and 
nicety of sight, to be properly executed, which 
can only be acquired by experiments and atten- 
tion. The iodine is then removed from the plate 
by a compound, called Ayposulphate of soda, 
which is prepared expressly for this purpose. 
The plate may now be exposed to the light for 
the first time, without injury. It is then washed 
with pure water, and dried over an alcohol lamp. 
The picture is now shown to the sitter, and as it 
can be removed by polishing, and the plate re- 
stored to its first state without injury, persons 
should give their opinions of its merits or de- 
merits without any apprehension as to the cast 
or trouble to the operator. 

Should the likeness prove satisfactory, a solu- 
tion of the chloride of gold is poured on the 
plate, and every part is heated over an alcohol 
lamp. ‘This is called the gilding or fixing pro- 
cess, as it makes the impression permanent. 
The last operation is the coloring, which com- 
pletes the picture. This is done by laying the 
colors on with a soft camel-hair brush, and 
burning them in with the lamp, The plate is then 
put in a case covered with glass, and is perfectly 
completed in every respect. 

These are the proper manipulations of the art, 
but almost every artist has some private arrange- 
ment, by which he adds to the general tone of 
the impression. Photographs, ambrotypes, and 
several improvements have been made upon 
daguerreotypes; but the old style, when well 
taken, is preferable to them, as they have 
been tested as regards durability, coloring and 
strength, and have proved satisfactory. Such 
additions as convex lenses, etc., are optionary 
with the sitter. All in all, it is one of the 
most curious and ingenious inventions of the 
age. 


THE LILY. 


SHouLp the rude wind too roughly blow, 
Then would yon gem of living snow 
Droop o’er its parent bed! 
And though the mildest breeze should play, 
Nor evening’s dew, nor morning’s ray, 
Could raise its drooping head. 





Ah! thus by dark suspicion’s breath 

The rose of love was chilled to death, 
Never to blossom more! 

In vain did hope contend with fears, 

Nor sweetest smiles, nor softest tears, 
Could e’re that rose restore. 














MORNING WALKS; 


OR, LOVE-CURE AND WATER-CURE. 





BY MARY SPENSER PEASE. 





Ir was at the celebrated Graefenberg that the 
young and beautiful Lady Emilie Blank had 
chosen her retreat, for the purpose of being 
cured of what? 

One year and a-half before she had given her 
affectionate, loving heart to a young German noble- 
man. Six months of soul-rapture transpired, 
and she was left to mourn in sorrow and in tears 
the loss of the beloved one. 

Not that he, this beloved, was dead. Oh, no! 
far worse than that. He had married another! 
But then he was a duke, and if a duke have not 
the privilege of changing his mind, and of wed- 
ding where he pleases, who shall? Especially 
in this instance, as the wedded one was a prin- 
cess and heir apparent to the throne; whereas, 
the forsaken one was only a simple baron’s 
daughter. Surely, a duke may do as he liketh 
best, else where is the use in being a duke? 

The baron’s daughter was most young and 
beautiful, while the princess was most old and 
ugly. But then, a throne crowned with ugliness, 
versil beauty crowned with iove, weighed in the 
world’s scales, would balance thus: The throne 
nd its accompaniments would swiftly sink to 
he earth, (of which it is made,) while the rapid 
rebound would send beautiful love off up into 
the air, to where Mother Goose’s ‘‘Old Woman” 
was tossed ‘‘seventeen times as high as the 
moon.”’ 

The throne would preponderate. But after 
all a throne is not to be sneezed at, and a heart 
or two lying upon the steps of this proud emi- 
nence can, with a firm tread, be easily crushed, 
and the enviable height gained by the courage- 
ous foot. 

It certainly does require courage to break a 
heart. But ‘‘noble blood,” according to its 
degree of nobility, is acknowledged the most 
brave. A duke being so near to the top of the 
‘‘spiral column,”’ capped by royalty, must neces- 
sarily have his veins overflowing with liquid 
courage. 

The heart was broken, and eleven weary 
months had done but little toward mending it. 

Alone in her chamber the little lady pined and 
waned, until she grew as white as the spotless 
muslin she wore; for, oh! she loved him. 

It was certainly very foolish and unmaidenly 
to let her thoughts thus still dwell on one who 
had forgotten her. Where was her pride? Alas! 
she loved him. What has pride to do with love? 
So there lay her little cold, white hand, listlessly 
among the crimson cushions of her couch, un- 
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heeded, with no strong clasping hand to warm it 
into life. 

Thus mourned she those long, wintry, cheer- 
less months—like Rachel refusing to be comfort- 
ed—seeing no one but her favorite and loving 
maid, Letty, her beloved father, and the men of 
medicine that her father crowded ardund her, in 
his alarm for her safety. The learned consulta- 
tion, after much discussion, agreed in pronounc- 
ing her to be in a decline. In like manner have 
other young hearts declined life, from losing all 
that made life worth living for. 

God help the breaking hearts upon this beau- 
tiful earth! and God speed the time approaching 
when the inward and outward shall be in har- 
mony—when Love and Nature, like gentle child- 
ren of the same divine parent, shali walk hand 
in hand in holy fellowship—when the dull- 
eyed world, who so long and reverently have 
doffed beavers, and also coats, as well as hearts, 
to the “* King Log,’’ Gold—upheld in his wicked 
reign by those two stubborn facts, custom and 
society—shall, with the broad-rimmed spectacles 
of faith, see and acknowledge the rightful, abso- 
lute heir to the throne, in the all-beautiful, 
embodied in truth, which is Love. 

With the fullest trust in the sure approach of 
the millennium, we will go on to relate in what 
manner the broken heart was made whole, and 
good as new. 

Ways and means without end, devised the 
Lady Emilie’s indefatigable and kind-hearted 
maid, Letty, to interest her young mistress in 
something—anything. Flowers of rarest per- 
fume, books of rarest merit, birds of rarest 
beauty, fruits of rarest flavor were all alike un- 
heeded. 

‘¢These, surely,” said the anxious Letty to 
herself—glancing at the same time, with a smile, 
at the several papers she held in her hand—‘“‘ these 
surely will call my dear lady’s sweet eyes from 
the vacancy that drinks all their light’s life. 
Dear lady, Lady Emilie! will you not raise your 
precious head for one moment, and feast your 
eyes upon these master-sketches ?” 

She who was ever so alive to works of art, 
who had ever cherished the beautiful so pro- 
foundly in her heart, did not even deign to lift 
her sad eyes from the weary past, on which, day 
and night, night and day, she gazed. But with 
moveless lips, and aimost voiceless words, said, 
‘* Not now; do not disturb me now, dear Letty, 
I pray thee.” 

‘«¢ Always her answer, alas! alas!” The sym- 
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pathising Letty wrung her hands a few times, by 
way of accompaniment to her anxious thoughts. 
Suddenly her face brightened. She selected one 
from the drawings, and placed it where, if her mis- 
tress ever did look up, she could not fail to see it, 
and she went over by a window, patiently to await 
the result. 

As Lady Emilie could not always sit in the 
same position, however obstinate her grief, she 


at length, with a deep drawn sigh, raised her | 


drooping head, and with it her beautiful tear- 
laden eyes. They dwelt for a moment on the 
drawing, and were about to turn listlessly away, 
when of a sudden, her attention was arrested; 
she took the sketch in her hand and studied it, a 
smile gathering slowly, and brighter and brighter 
upon her face, until at last the smile broke into 
alaugh. The ghost of a laugh to be sure, but 
still a laugh, the first that had parted her lips for 
—ever since the merry bells pealed the wedding 
morning of the false duke. 

And how could the daring sketch have failed 
to make her laugh? In the most gold and satin 
grandeur, perched high upon the throne, in regal 
robes and crown, sat Grimalkin. But the very 
most ludicrously homely tabby-cat that pencil 
could devise, and the most striking likeness bore 
the tabby-cat to the ugly princess—the Lady 
Emilie’s rival. At the feet of the feline fair one 
knelt, in extravagant posture, a magnificent ape, 
bearing the features of the ambitious duke. The 
effect of the whole was irresistably comic, exe- 
cuted, as such things may be done by a skillful 
hand, by one who hasan eye for the grotesque. 

‘Whose pencil produced this foolish thing ?” 
asked the still smiling Emilie. 

‘¢ Leonard Vincent’s my dear lady,” replied the 
joyful Letty. ‘He is an artist of rare merit, as 
you can see by this slight painting—this colored 
skeleton rather. He was a very intimate friend 
of my Lord Duke’s.’”’ Letty trembled at the con- 
clusion of her speech. But she was charmed to 
note with what becoming fortitude her dear young 
lady bore the allusion to the false loved one. 

‘*Leonard Vincent did you say? Was his 
friend, and is no longer so?” 

‘Oh, no! dear Lady, the beautiful artist is 
too good a friend of yours, to regard any longer 
one-so faithless as my Lord Duke.” 

‘¢No doubt, my Lord Duke feels sorely the loss 
of Mr. Leonard Vincent’s friendship.” 

‘¢ And well he may,” replied Letty, without 
noticing the curl of her mistress’ pretty lips. 
‘¢And well he may, for the friendship of the 
painter ennobled the nobleman. For the artist, 
Vincent, is the true nobleman, stamped with God’s 
own seal, and sent into the world with a patent 
to teach, through his*art, the benighted ones, 
such as my Lord Duke—who has nothing to boast 
of but a poor gaudy title, that will count him 








less than nothing in the next life.” Again Letty 
feared the effect of her speech. But said was said ; 
and as her warmth subsided, she was happy to 
note in Lady Emilie’s wide open eyes, a no more 
fearful expression than surprise. 

‘* You say this wonderful artist is a friend of 
mine ?” 

‘* He would die to serve you, dear Lady.” 

‘*Howcan thatbe? I donot even know him.” 

‘*You were too much engrossed with another 
to heed him. He was much with the Duke, and 
often here. Since you have been ill he has come 
every day to enquire for you.” 

**Indeed! Pray, dear Letty, have you any more 
of his sketches ?” 

‘** More in plenty,’”’ and Letty produced a port- 
folio, and soon her mistress was absorbed in its 
contents. Some were in colors, and others iy 
crayon. With them in her hand, and making 
them her own, she was a child reading a story 
book. By turns she wept and laughed, as one, 
for its exquisite beauty and tenderness, touched 
her heart, and another, for its grotesque humor, 
moved her mirth. For does not the true poet, 
whether he writes his poem in words, or in seulp- 
ture, or painting, or in the melody of sweet sounds 
of music, hover ever, like eternal youth, between 
the two verges of the tragicand comic? A step 
plunges him into one deep or the other ;gand 
sometimes, sitting astride the boundary, the poet 
gives youa blending of both extremes, the tragic 
and comic, (the happy meeting of two parallel 
lines,) at which, while you are forced to weep, 
you must also laugh. 

The well-entertained Lady Emilie, among 
others, came to a head of herself. It was her 
best self, and finished with a delicacy and feeling 
that charmed her. Then followed a head of the 
Duke—but so idealized, so what he should have 
been, that the scales at once fell from her eyes, 
and she saw him as he was—proud and selfish. 
The angel with which she had enshrined him 
being one of her own imagining. 

Lastly followed a head she at once recognized, 
wondering why its original had never before struck 
her as most beautiful. A Raphael head, a face: 


“ What throbbing verse can fitly render 
That face—so pure, so trembling-tender ? 
Sensation glimmers through its rest ; 
It speaks unmanacled by words, 
As full of motion as a nest 
That palpitates with unfledged birds ; 
Tis likest to Bethesda’s stream, 
Forewarned through all its thrilling springs ; 
White with the angel’s coming gleam, 
And rippled with his fanning wings.” 


Had the young German girl been acquainted 
with the verse of our inspired American poet, 
she would fervently have uttered the above. 
But she contented herself with gazing upon the 
beautiful face, absorbed, and utterly unconscious 
that tears, like summer rain, were stealing down 
her pale cheeks. Letty rejoiced in her heart 
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at this, thinking the genial shower would refresh 
her parched and sorrow-worn spirit. 

Coming the next day into her young lady’s 
room, Letty found her standing by the mirror 
attentively regarding herself. 

‘« How pale and wasted I have grown, dear 
Letty !” 

‘** Alas! yes, dearest Lady.” 

**T look ill and so much older.” ; 

“Alas! my dear Lady, the doctors all say that 
unless you have a change of air and scene, you 
will surely die.” 

“Do they? Well, and what matters it ? what 
have I to live for?” 

‘¢ For the world—for yourself—for the one who 
—for good, you are too young and lovely to die.” 

‘¢Of what avail are youth and loveliness with- 
out hope ?” 

‘Let those of ninety talk of departed hope— 
not those of nineteen. But, dearest Lady! see, 
what I have brought you.” 

‘‘Ah! another painting from the pencil of that 
same gifted young artist. What is this, dear 
Letty ?” 

“It is a view of the grounds of a wonderful 
magician, who has arisen in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, to instruct the world and purify it, physi- 
cally and spiritually. Not one of those wicked 
conjurers of old, who delighted in sorcery, but 
one, God-sent, who teaches and enforces the 
divine mandate, ‘Wash and be healed.’ One who 
has actually discovered the philosopher’s stone.’” 

‘‘ The philosopher’s stone! You speak in enig- 
mas.” 

‘‘ He found it where it has for so many centu- 
ries lain hidden at the bottom of a pure spring 
of water. It had been for so long covered over 
with poisonous drugs of one kind or other, that 
only those God-directed eyes of this inspired ma- 
gician could discover it, With patience untiring, 
he set himself to work, removing all that poison- 
ous rubbish, and there, upon the pebbly bottom 
of that clear spring, white and shining it lay— 
the philosopher’s stone, and there any one can 
find it, who will seek it with faith and purpose.” 

‘‘The philosopher’s stone!” again exclaimed 
the Lady Emilie. ‘‘ Pray read me your riddle.” 

‘‘Is not health—moral and physical health— 
the truest wealth we can possess? Can we be 
morally healthy unless we are physically so? 
And is not the turning ourselves into gold—pure, 
unalloyed gold—our bodies, our hearts, our 
souls, is not this power far greater than that so 
long and vainly aimed at, that of converting the 
base metals only, into the precious golden one ?” 

‘Go on Letty, you interest me.” 

‘‘Through this enchanted region, the waters 
of this magic spring continually flow. Here the 
liberated Undine’s have full sway, and the plash- 
ing of their white feet echoes in music through- 





out this enchanter’s realm. Here water-jets 
and water-brooks leap and dance without re- 
straint, and forever.” 

The Lady Emilie shuddered slightly at the 
sound of so much water, but Letty seeing her 
listening, proceeded. ‘Each glass filled from 
that sparkling spring, by a touch of the magi- 
cian’s fingers, is, without alembic or crucible, so 
mesmerised, that in the bottom of the glass, 
white and clear, lies the much sought pebble, 
that all the past Hermetic Art combined, could 
never accomplish.” 

‘*The philosopher’s stone again! Bless my 
soul, Letty, is this wonderful plage to be got at 
by mortals ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and it is here I wish you to go. It is 
here you will find the roses that have faded and 
fallen from your cheeks. It is here you will 
meet the lost flowers, born again in new fresh- 
ness and beauty.” 

‘* But, Letty dear, I am, alas! too much of an 
invalid to think of going any where. I expect 
soon to die. Sir James and the rest, you know, 
say my lungs are affected, that my liver is tor- 
pid, that my heart is enlarging, that my nerves 
are altogether unstrung, that—”’ 

‘¢ Heaven bless you! my dear young lady, but 
I would not give that—for their learned opinion. 
Believe me it is all humbug, and I vouchsafe to 
say that if you will follow my advice, you will 
think as I do, before this time twelve-month.” 

** Well, dear Letty, we shall see, but leave me 
now, for I am weary, and would rest. I will 
hear what more you have to say, on the 
morrow.” 

The morrow came, and with it came Letty to 
her mistress, armed with another drawing, fresh 
from the artist’s easel, representing a view of 
another part of the grounds of that wonderful 
magician, Priessnitz. The place was actually 
terrific in its weird wildness. The touches of 
the pencil were bold and spirited, and at the 
same time, possessing in skillful execution, all 
the effect of delicacy and finish. 

Those paintings seemed to have the same 
power upon the lady, as beautiful soul-musie, 
stilling her pulses like an opiate. There she sat, 
gazing upon the splendid work of art, with rapt 
spirit, and with eyes that grew every moment 
more hazy and dreamy. She seemed to be look- 
ing out of herself into some beautifal place 
within. The faint rose upon her cheek deepened 
into a glowing crimson. Her breath came and 
went each aspiration, quicker. How lovely she 
looked—but bless my soul! that sheet of can- 
vas must have been bewitched, for the Lady 
Emilie was certainly in a trance, or in a mes- 
meric sleep; for she was,’or seemed to be uncon- 
scious to all around her, utterly unheeding 
Letty’s kind, anxious inquiries. 
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Letty did not alarm the house, feeling in her 
heart, that while her mistress looked so beauti- 
fully happy she had best not be disturbed. As, 
however, several hours passed, and the Lady 
Emilie still sat in the same immovable position, 
notwithstanding her radiant color, and the ecstatic 
expression of her face, Letty was about to call 
in advice when, slowly unclosing her heavenly 
eyes, the Lady Emilie came once more back to 
her own true self. 

‘¢ This is very beautiful,” said she, in her own 
natural voice. She was still holding the drawing 
in her hand, and was lookirg at it as though she 
had but just’ taken it. Where the Lady Emilie 
had been, or what she had seen those, to Letty, 
long, anxious hours, Letty could notdivine. She 
seemed the same as before, except that her voice 
and manner was more subdued and tender. 

**Yes, my dear Lady, it is beautiful, and itis to 
this spot I wish you to go. Let me beseech you 
to try, if only for a short time, these celebrated 
waters. [had this morning a conversation with 
Sir James, and he assured me that nothing in 
medicine could any longer benefit you. I spoke 
to him of Graefenberg and the water-curing 
Priessnitz ; he replied that you had best, by all 
means, go there, that unless these miraculous 
waters cured you, you might resign all hope.” 
This said Letty, but she did not speak of the 
scornful smile that played upon Sir James’ mouth 
as he spoke of those curing-waters, and of the 
‘*quack” Priessnitz. 

‘«Did Sir James say this, dear Letty?” ‘Yes, 
my Lady, and he also said that the change of 
scene and air, would of itself be of immense 
benefit to you.” 

‘Ah! they all consider me past hope.” 

‘‘While there is life there is hope, darling 
Lady, so up, never despair !”’ 

‘¢Do with me as you will, Letty, I will not re- 
sist you. You have inspired me with a wish—if 
not for life—at least to look upon new scenes. 
i would feast my eyes once more upon such wilds 
in nature as those this Vincent can represent. 
So, get me as soon as you choose out of this dis- 
mal chamber.” 

Letty, in her heart overjoyed, did not wait a 
second bidding. Her arrangements went on with 
the celeri‘y and noiseless regularity of a time- 
piece: And marvellously soon all was ready. 

When the pale and feeble Lady Emilie descended 
into the court-yard, assisted by the. faithful 
Letty, she saw not those heaven-blue eyes, 
that earnestly regarded her pallid, lovely coun- 
tenance. 

The comfortably padded and easy moving car- 
riage received its precious burthen, and was off. 
And those mysterious eyes that followed it until 
it was out of sight, were also off with their 
owner, though in an opposite direction. 





A month had passed. The delicate and fasti- 
dious Lady Emilie was at home in the Enchanter’s 
Palace. A rather rude palace for such a dainty 
spirit, but novelty is everything, and so far, the 


' lady was delighted. 


What with short drives, shorter walks, and the 
almostinnumerable baths prescribed by the ma- 
gician, her time was almost completely filled, and 
herself diverted from—herself. There was the 
wet sheet rubbing-off bath, (the abreibung) in the 
early morning—the invigorating walk after it, 
long before the thirsty sun had drank up the glist- 
ening dew-drops. There were damp-sheet packs, 
(the Jleintuch,) and sitz-baths—there was the 
magic wet-girdle (umschlag,) and—and above and 
beyond all, there was the young painter, the ver- 
itable Leonard Vincent; always ready to drive 
with her, or for her; always ready to accompany 
her in her pedestrian rambles to the ends of the 
earth; could she have walked so far. He would 
have been willing, and only too glad, to have lain 
down his hands one by one, step by step, for her 
delicate feet to tread upon, that they might not 
be wetted by the dews, and that the rude flints 
might not press them too roughly. Ah! what 
would he not have done for her? His life he 
would have thrown away as worthless for her, 
had he not felt that he could please her better by 
preserving it. 

It was perfectly astonishing how well and 
strong the Lady Emilie grew, and with her in- 
creased strength, the length of those morning 
rambles and the noon drives increased, until at 
last she almost lived in the open air. Letty’s 
prediction was verified, for upon the summit of 
some one of those almost inaccessible mountain- 
hills, or in the deeps of some of those wild gorges 
the twin-roses were found and permanently wed- 
ded to the soft cheeks of the Lady Emilie. 

And somehow—it can be hardly told how it was 
brought about—but the painter, Vincent, fresh 
and glowing from the ‘‘ douche,” his eyes large 
and lustrous with—with either the exercise of 
climbing that steep leading up into the natural 
rocky arbor, so deliciously shaded by wild honey- 
suckle and jasmine—either the exercise, or the 
soul, full of love that lay back of those eyes, 
ready to pour out in rich, burning floods of. in- 
cense upon the altar inscribed ‘‘ to the most fair.” 
It was either one or the other—or both—for the 
painter looked and spoke—the lady listened, and 
said yes. Howcould she help it, he was so beau- 
tiful and so bewitching, and she was so alive to 
beauty and so bewitched by it, or by him ? 

And now, for the first time in her life, the Lady 
Emilie had to acknowledge to herself that she 
loved, with her heart’s whole soul, with her soul’s 
whole strength; and that her first love was a 
mere fancy of the brain, and deserved not so holy 
aname as that of love. She now felt that it 
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would take a life time—an eternity to reveal the 
fullness of love she felt for this best and last found, 
swelling her heart to overflowing. 

Every one seemed to have a different opinion. 
The learned physicians, who had given her up 
to death, pronouncing her incurable, were decid- 
edly of the opinion that the change of air and 
scene alone had worked the miraculous restora- 
tion of her health. Some inveterate walkers, 
who had walked twice around the globe, were 
sure that exercise of itself had wrought the re- 
volution. ‘Some sentimental ones ascribed it all 
to the Lady Emilie’s falling in love. <A party of 
the new lights imputed it to the mesmerised pic- 
tures. While some were infatuated enough to 





attribute it all to the water-cure. Others, again, 
are still in doubt. 

Having had some experience in these several 
modes of healing, I can safely recommend two 
of them, viz: the love-cure, and the water-cure, 
especially the last-named, as being the least 
dangerous of the two. 

Be it all as it may, the lady who was once so 
ill, is now well. She has no nerves, or liver, and 
the dangerous ‘“‘ enlargement” has so far decreased 
that none—no heart is left, for she has given it 
all tohim. The last [ heard from her she, with her 
soul’s husband, with her faithful Letty, and her in- 
dulgent father, had sailed for this country. When 
they arrive you will most probably see them. 
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BY SALLI£ C. 


LEVERING. 


—— 


Nor in bright, sunny Spain 
Rests proud De Soto’s head : 

He sleeps not ’neath the sculptured stone, 
With all the honored dead. 


In our own smiling West 
Slumbers the stately brave— 

And Mississippi’s dark-blue tide 
Rolls o’er his silent grave. 


When every star of heaven 
Looked down with burning eye, 
And sweetly slept the glittering stream 
Beneath the midnight sky: 


When all around was still, 
And beautiful, and bright; 
When on the soft air gently trod 
The spirits of the night, 


A bark shot o’er the wave, 
Bearing a stranger-band, 

With the pale corse of him who died 
Far from his own bright land. 


Then—midway in the stream 

It rested—calm and still ; 
And well might every Spanish heart 
- With wild emotion thrill. 


Robed for the burial rite, 
Arose a priestly sire ; 

While Spain’s red cross gleamed far above 
His aged head, like fire. 


The funeral mass was said— 
The funeral anthem sung, 

And o’er the pale, unconscious clay 
The smoking censor swung. 


And then—each looked his last 
On that familiar brow, 








That kept its dauntless bearing still, 
Though death had paled it now. 


Alas! that one so brave, 
Had years thus vainly spent, 

In wandering through those Indian wilds, 
On gold and conquest bent. 


A life he sacrificed, 
For fancied wealth and power ; 
And what had proud De Soto won, 
To crown his burial hour 7? 


What had he left to those, 
Who stood all silent there, 
Gazing upon his shrouded corse, 
By the red torch’s glare? 


He had but won—a grave ! 
And only left—a name! 

He, who had sought a realm to rule, 
And mines of treasure claim. 


And now, they held his form 
A moment o’er the stream ; 

While light upon the death-robe glowed, 
F’en like a spirit-gleam. 


And then—they loosed their hold— 
A plash fell on the ear ; 

And the bright waters hid the form 
Of Spain’s brave cavalier. 


Sad was that burial scene— 
Yet beautiful and grand— 
Beheld but by the midnight stars, 
And that small stranger band. 


And still, with all that’s wild, 

And solemn, and sublime ; 
’T will live upon our history’s page, 
And in our loftiest rhyme. 





THE MINER’S STORY. 


A very interesting work has just been issued 
from the press of Harper and Brothers, New 
York, called ‘‘ Vagabond Life in Mexico,” which 
we omitted to notice in our reviews last month, 
in order that we might present our readers with 
the following extract from it as a fair specimen 
of its spirit:— 

‘*You are perhaps aware,” said the miner, 
‘‘that in passing from San Miguel el Grande to 
Dolores, the traveler is obliged to cross the Rio 
Atotonileo. In the rainy season the passage of 
this river cannot be made by any but those who 
know the principal fords. The stream is about 
sixty yards wide at the place where the road to 
San Miguel meets it. The impetuosity of its 
waters, and the heavy, imposing noise of its yel- 
low waves, produce an involuntary terror in any 
one who requires to cross it at this place. On 
the opposite bank, a few cabins, formed of 
branches, shelter a few wretched families, who 
make a scanty living by piloting the passengers 
across by the fords, with which they are ac- 
quainted. Often, when the traveler on the other 
side sees the poor half-clad people wandering 
upon the bank, and throwing themselves into 
the water, he hesitates, turns his bridle, and 
gallops off. A sad event proved that too little 
confidence can not be placed in men who will not 
be contented with the scanty living they pick up 
at this dangerousemployment. Some years ago, 
an old miner of Zacatecas, who had rendered 
himself obnoxious to justice, and had quitted 
that province, came and established himself 
among the passers of the Rio Atotonilco. This 
man, whose strength and prowess rendered him 
formidable, was marked as having a singularly 
unlucky hand. Once or twice, the travelers 
whom he had engaged to convey across had been 
engulfed by the waters of the river. One stormy 
night, believing himself alone, and seeing a tra- 
veler on the opposite bank, the passer crossed 
the ford to tender his services. He was ob- 
served by one of his comrades who had followed 
him, but who had hid himself among a thick 
clump of osiers on the brink of the river for the 
purpose of watching all that passed. The pas- 
ser, having crossed the river, soon reiippeared, 
followed by the cavalier, whose horse he led by 
the bridle. When half way across he mounted 
behind, and, a few seconds after, the splash of 
some one falling into the water was heard. One 
only of the horsemen remained in the saddle. 
This man reached the opposite bank at a consid- 
erable distance from the hamlet, and was soon 
lost in the darkness. The witness to the crime 
was a young man whom the passer had, a few 
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days before, brutally ill used, and he was now 
seeking an opportunity for revenge. Thinking 
he had found it, he threw himself into the 
water, swam after the sinking body, and soon 
succeeded in dragging the unhappy man to the 
other bank, whom, by his tonsure and dress, he 
guessed to be a priest. Overcome with fatigue, 
the youth faimted. When he recovered his 
senses it was broad daylight, and the body of 
the priest was gone—carried off, doubtless, by 
some charitably-disposed persons who had been 
passing. That circumstance did not check the 
young man’s eagerness to make his deposition 
before the alealde of the nearest village; but, 
though a pursuit was set on foot, it was unsuc- 
cessful.” 

My guide checked himself at this moment. 
As if we had arrived in the region of clouds, a 
mist enveloped us, which gradually converted 
itself into a fine and almost impalpable, but 
soaking rain. The torch sputtered, and gave 
forth a very feeble glimmer. The water ran off 
the bronzed body of the miner in streams. The 
machine again stopped, and I felt a new sinking 
of heart, similar to the feeling one has on the 
deck of a laboring ship, when he thinks that 
every moment he is going to the bottom. A 
short and terrible apprehension increased tlie 
fear of immediate danger which had come over 
me. I fancied that the strap which bound me 
to the eable had slipped, and I was sliding down- 
ward. I gave a convulsive shudder. 

‘Has the strap got loose?” cried the miner ; 
then, looking downward, and seeing me always 
at the same distance from him, he continued, 
with imperturable calmness: ‘A short time 
after the disappearance of the passer, about 
whom the strangest stories were noised abroad, 
& new miner came to work at Rayas, which is 
about a dozen leagues from Rio Atotonilco. He 
said he had served his apprenticeship in the 
neighboring state of Cinaloa, and by his good- 
humor and liberality (for he appeared to have 
other resources besides his daily pay) soon 
gained the friendship of all his fellow-workmen. 
My son Felipe was the one he attached himself 
to more than any of -the others. There was, 
however, between him and Osorio (that was the 
new miner’s name) a complete dissimilarity in 
age and disposition. Felipe was a rough, unpo- 
lished workman, jealous of the reputation he had 
acquired, and haughty as a miner ought to be; 
for we have no need of ancient privileges to dis- 
tinguish us from the vulger, our profession 
ennobling the right that is granted us. Osorio, 
on the other hand, who was twice the age of 
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Felipe, seemed to look upon labor as a burden, 
and passed his time in thrumming a guitar and 
preaching insubordination to the mandones (over- 
seers). However, their friendship might have 
been of a lasting nature had they not both fallen 
in love with the same woman. This was the 
first time that they ever had a sentiment in com- 
mon, in spite of their intimacy, and this was 
what produced the first quarrel. They con- 
tinued, however, in spite of these differences, to 
pay their attentions to the fair damsel; for, 
though she preferred Felipe, she could not give 
up Osorio’s music and merry good-humor. The 
frequent absence of the latter gave a great 
advantage to Felipe. During one of Osorio’s 
times of absence, a report spread abroad that 
the Cathedral of Guanajuato had been burgla- 
riously entered, and that a monstrance of massy 
gold, adorned with precious stones, had disap- 
peared from the place in which it was usually 
put. This sacrilegious theft struck the clergy- 
men of the town with horror; but all their 
exertions to discover the daring robber were in 
vain, In the absence of Osorio, Felipe had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the first place in the affections 
of the maiden to whom both had been paying 
their addresses, Her parents resolved to marry 
her to him, as it would tend to cut short the 
incessant quarrels that were ever taking place 
between them. The wedding was to take place 
in a short time, and all the friends of both fami- 
lies assembled at the young woman’s house to 
celebrate their betrothal. Brandy and pulque 
flowed profusely, and music enlivened the feast, 
when an unexpected occurrence brought every- 
thing to a stand-still. A man stood in the midst 
of the guests; that man was Osorio. Every one 
knew his violent disposition, and his sudden 
appearance caused all to tremble. Felipe alone 
remained cool, and waited, knife in hand, the 
attack of his rival; but he, without putting his 
hand to his belt, advanced into the circle, and 
apologized for having come without an invita- 
tion; then, taking a guitar from one of the 
musicians, he seated himself on a barrel of 
pulgue, and began to improvise a bolero. This 
unexpected event caused a general surprise, and 
the merriment was redoubled. The party, inter- 
rupted for a moment, became more boisterous, 
and it broke up to assemble again on the eighth 
day afterward.” 

Here the narrator paused. We were gradu- 
ally approaching the mouth of the tiro, as I 
could discover by the light shining through the 
fog which still enveloped us; besides, the higher 
we got, the gulf below appeared more frightful. 

‘*Do you know what distance we are from the 
bottom of the mine?” cried the guide. ‘Five 
and a-half times the height of the towers of the 
Cathedral of Mexico.” 





To confirm this assertion, the miner drew from 
his belt a bundle of tow steeped in pitch, which 
he lighted at his torch. My strained eye could 
scarcely follow it as it slowly descended the pit 
like a globe of fire, till it gradually became 
small as one of those pale stars whose light 
scarcely reaches our earth. The voice of the 
miner, who again began his recital, turned my 
mind away from this reflection. 

‘From that night on which Osorio showed 
himself at the betrothal, Felipe was annoyed in 
a thousand ways by some unknown hand. On 
the very next day a blast was fired close to him, 
and covered him with fragments of rock; 
another time, when he was at a considerable 
height in one of the galleries, the rope to which 
he was suspended broke ‘suddenly. These at- 
tempts being unsuccessful, vague assertions 
began to be bruited abroad, accusing poor Felipe 
as the thief who had stolen the monstrance. 
The brave young man was unwilling to recognize 
in Osorio the author of these foul calumnies. 
His eyes could hardly have been opened to the 
evidence that he was his calumniator, had not a 
young miner, who constantly watched Osorio, 
and who had lately entered the mine, apprised 
Felipe of the snares that were laid for him. 
Felipe resolved to seek his revenge. On the 
evening of the day on which the marriage was 
to take place (for all this had passed in less than 
a week,) Osorio and Felipe met in the subter- 
ranean galleries of the mine. Felipe reproached 
Osorio with his treachery; Osorio replied by 
recounting the injuries he had suffered; the two 
then drew their knives. They were alone and 
almost naked; their frazadas were their only 
shields. Osorio was the stronger, Felipe the 
more agile; the issue of the combat was there- 
fore uncertain. All at once the young miner of 
whom I have spoken threw himself between the 
two combatants. ‘Allow me,’ said he, to Felipe, 
‘to punish this sacrilegious robber; my claim is 
anterior to yours.’ Osorio gnashed his teeth 
and threw himself on the young miner, who 
stood grimly on his defence. The two then 
began to fight by the light of Felipe’s torch, who 
had now become a spectator instead of an actor. 
With their frazadas wound round their left arms 
to hide their lunges, they commenced the com- 
bat. Perhaps the struggle would have been a 
long-protracted one had not the young miner 
adopted the following stratagem: he took such 
a position as allowed the covering on his arm to 
sweep the ground; then, behind the veil which 
masked his movements, he slipped his knife into 
his other hand, and gave his adversary a mortal 
wound. Osorio fell. He was drawn up by the 
grand shaft in a costal.* By chance a padre 
happened to be passing the mine at that moment. 


*A kind of basket formed from the filaments of the aloe, 
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They besought him to come and confess the 
wounded man; but scarcely had the dying man 
and the padre looked at one another than a cry 
of horror broke from the priest. The holy 
father had recognized in the wounded man the 
passer of the Rio Atotonileo. Osorio discovered 
in the priest the man he thought he had drowned, 
but who had escaped gs if by a miracle from 
almost certain death. After that, by the inves- 
tigations of justice, many mysteries were cleared 
up. The-passer of the Rio Atotonilco, the sacri- 
legious robber, the miner of Zacatecas, and also 
of Rayas, were one and the same person. The 
garrote did justice to the crimes of this wretch, 
and it was his hand you saw nailed to the wall 
in the grand square of Cuanajuato. I must now 
tell you what became of Felipe. The providen- 
tial recognition of the victim and his assassin 
was soon noised abroad, and a few hours after- 
ward a band of alguazils appeared to arrest the 
miner who had stabbed Osorio. Unluckily, on 
that day Felipe had quitted his work sooner than 
ordinary. I do not know by what fatal mistake 
he had been pointed out as the murderer of 
Osorio; perhaps it was an additional token of 
good-heartedness on that caitiff’s part—at any 
rate, the alguazils came to seize him. The vic- 
torious combatant had escaped, and I need not 
tell you that this mortal enemy of Osorio’s was 
no other than the young man whom he had ill 
used, and who was a witness of the crime he 
had committed on the Rio Atotonileo. Had 
Felipe remained under ground, the alguazils 
would not have ventured into the inner workings 
of the mine, for the miners would not have suf- 
fered any injury to be inflicted on a comrade in 
their fueros. The alguazils perceived the young 
man in one of the courts of the mine buildings, 
and immediately set off in pursuit. Felipe saw 
he was lost; but he resolved to die a miner’s 
death, and not suffer himself to be dishonored 
by the touch of the bailiffs. Having arrived at 
the brink of this very shaft quite out of breath, 
‘I will not be insulted as if I were a vile lépero,’ 
he cried; ‘a miner is more than man; he is the 
instrament whom God delights to employ!’ 
Then, with pale face and gleaming eyes, he 
leaped over the balustrade surrounding the shaft, 
and disappeared in the black gulf which now 
yawns beneath your feet.” 

The miner paused, and the light of his torch 


grew dim. High above our heads, at the mouth, 


of the shaft, appeared the first gleam of day- 
light, like the pale blushes of early morning. 
The impression which the miner’s story had 
made upon me was so great that [ could not help 
trembling in every limb. 

“‘It was very nearly ten years ago,” said the 
miner, in a hollow voice, “‘since Felipe threw 
himself down this abyss, and I have never as- 





cended the shaft since, and that has been often, 
without having a strong desire to cut the cable.” 

And the madman brandished a large knife, as 
if he were preparing to carry it really into 
effect. I would have called aloud for assistance, 
but as in a frightful dream, my tongue refused 
to perform its office. My hands even refused to 
grasp the rope. Besides, what good would it do 
me? the cable was going to be cut right above 
my head. I threw a mournful look at the pale 
light which was tinging the green walls of the 
shaft, and listened to the indefinite noises which 
told me we were slowly approaching the haunts 
of men—the dusky daylight appeared so beauti- 
ful—the confused foises above seemed such 
delightful harmony. At this momen* a peal or 
subterranean thunder burst up under my feet, 
and the mine roared through its many mouths 
like a growling volcano. The compressed air 
being inclosed in this enormous siphon, a power- 
ful blast, equal to that of a strong whirlwind- 
shook the cable like a silk thread, and we 
received several severe bruises against the rocks, 
The torch was blown out; but, luckily, the ter- 
rible knife slipped from the miner’s hands, and 
went whirring down the shaft. 

‘*Cascaras! a new knife gone, worth two 
piastres,”’ cried a voice, which I immediately 
recognized as that of Fuentes. I had scarcely 
pronounced his name ere a great shout of laugh- 
ter burst forth right above me. It was Fuentes 
indeed, who had come down to serve me as a 
guide, and play the part of the old miner. The 
extreme eagerness I had shown to get rid of him 
prompted him to this kind of revenge. 

‘‘Do you know, Senor Cavalier,” he remarked, 
‘‘that you are not easily frightened? In a situ 
ation such as would have tried the nerves of the 
bravest man, you did not even condescend to 
shout for help.” 

“Certainly not,” I replied, with an impudence 
which surpassed his own; ‘‘you see you have 
only made yourself ridiculous by trying to 
frighten me.”’ 

The malacate now stopped; we had finished 
our ascent. Desiderio was first unloosed, and ] 
waited my turn in feverish anxiety. When the 
strap which bound me to the cable had been 
untied, I could scarcely keep myself from faint- 
ing outright. I soon recovered my senses, how- 
ever. I pressed the earth with a kind of rapture. 
Never had Nature seemed so beautiful, so re- 
splendent, as on that day. 

In the interval that passed while our horses 
were getting ready, Fuentes, who had resumed 
his gaudy dress, stood silently by, and I took 
care not to be the first to speak. My foot was 
already in the stirrup when an old man came up 
tome. I could scarcely recognize, in the person 
whose dress vied in richness with that of Fuen- 
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tes, the old miner whom [ had seen a few hours 
before kneeling at the altar. 

‘*You will pardon me for having broken my 
word,” said he to me; ‘‘but my work detained 
me longer than I expected. You must have 
heard the explosion in the mine: it took place 
not half an hour ago.” 

“True,” I replied. ‘I have been also told a 
touching and very mournful story.” 

‘*My boy behaved nobly,” replied the old man, 
raising his head proudly; ‘‘and you can tell in 
your own country that the miners are a race by 
themselves, and that they know how to prefer 
death to dishonor.” 

I have seen the gold-seekers in the state of 
Sonora, and could not help admiring the kind 











of grandeur which characterizes their physiog- 
nomy, for every thing in the desert takes the 
largest proportions; but in the towns the type 
of the miner was far from exercising upon me a 
like fascination. The whimsical and capricious 
character of Fuentes, and the immorality of 


»Planillas, had brought about this disenchant- 


ment, The story I had heard, while it helped 
to make up my mind partly about the class, 
proved that the miner had not quite degenerated: 
the vices of Planillas, and the oddities of Fuen- 
tes, like the dark shades in a picture, disappeared 
before the austere figure of that old stoic who 
had bidden me farewell with such haughty 
expressions, and I forgot Osorio only when I 
called Felipe to remembrance. 
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OUR FAST AGE.’ 





BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 








LIKE most popular phrases, this contains more 
than meets the ear. The adjective fast not only 
daguerreotypes this age, but accounts for its 
contrasting habits, far better than any theories 
of the advance of civilization, or diffusion of 
knowledge. The world moves like a falling 
body, and it has got going pretty fast now. It 
went slow enough at first. It took nearly a cen- 
tury then, to bring out what there was in a man. 
Now, twenty years is all sufficient, as Young 
America will tell you. And, even when the 
Flood had washed the Earth clear from the debris 
of creation, her goings were rather slow—favor- 
able to vigor and endurance, however. ‘Soon 
ripe, soon rotten,” may be a vulgar proverb, but 
it is a true one. Imagine the shrinking of a 
scion of the 19th century, from Jacob’s seven 
years’ service for his bride, yet, ‘‘ they seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to 
-her.” The architects of the Pyramids, calmly 
laid out work for hundreds ef years. Ah! old 
Egypt was a right regal land! In these days of 
mushroom magnificence and tinsel show, we can 
form but little idea of the solid splendor and 
dazzling pomp, over which old Nilus shed croco- 
dile tears. Utter the name of Cleopatra—what 
are the instant surroundings your mind throws 
after it? Gorgeous banquets, boundless luxury, 
bewitching beauty—general terms, but a modern 
must go to the Arabian Knights for particular 
ones. The picture of her going forth to meet 
Mark Antony, is set in a world-lasting frame. 
Envy the peasant on the banks of the Cydnus 
that day! The breath of haut-boys and flutes, 
and the delicious odors wafted through the tere- 
binth trees, have called him from his winnowing 
floor, and now he gazes on the gold-flaming gal- 
ley, with its silken sails and silver oars, the 


‘these and their preparations ? 








Nereids and Graces surrounding their Venus, 
Cleopatra herself. Imagine this masquerade 
going up the Hudson, past Yonkers and Dobb’s 
Ferry—or the Thames. Yousmile. Why should 
it not? Because we have no time for such 
things. We are too fast. How long do you 
think it took to ‘‘ get up” such a pageant? 

See, how long Solomon was building the Tem- 
ple—look at the magnitude of his preparatory 
works; his two hundred thousand workmen; the 
many cities and kingdoms laid under tribute. 
And oh! the glorious result! We couldn’t wait 
for the like. Run up our man-traps rather 
quicker. 

Everybody has read of the games and festi- 
vals, and races of the Greeks, but do they ever 
stop to imagine whole cities giving up weeks to 
We have no such 
things now. Why? We are in too great a 
hurry. 

The Romans decreed triumphs to their heroes— 
expended millions on their accessories—raising 
arches, some of which remain to this day—pre- 
paring chariots, blazing with gold and gems, 
drawn by steeds from a far distant land, whose 
housings were cloth of gold, preceded by captives 
and spoils. We subscribe for a sword, or a 
service of plate. It takes less time. 

In medieval Europe, what a stately brilliance 


the chivalric pageants lent to life!—the tourna- 


ments, the jousts, the graceful galliard. ‘‘We’ve 
got beyond all that now, my good sir,” says a 
South street merchant, putting his thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest, ‘‘we’ve got beyond that; 
those things don’t pay.” Exactly, and we have 
no time for what don’t ‘pay.’ We are truly an 
economical set of gnomes. We have too many 
objects of interest to spend much money on any 
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one. That is, we live fast. What was formerly 
spread over two or three lifetimes, is now com- 
pressed into one. This strain on vitality and 
energy is making insanity fearfully common, 
they say. There are more than ten thousand 
lunatics in England and Wales alone. 

The Gobelin Tapestry is almost our only prodi- 
gality of time and labor. The mode of its man- 
ufacture is kept secret, the workmen work at the 
back of separate pieces, never seeing the other 
side till all are joined, and their eyes fall an 
inevitable sacrifice. Does that sound like the 
Nineteenth Century ? 

In the olden days, there was a full develop- 
ment of feeling. Our life is too crowded for any 
one passion to be acted out. Then, if it was 
desire of fame, the man put the torch to the 
Temple of Diana, or threw himself into Htna—if 
ambition, Alexander weeps beneath the ramparts 
of the last city for another world to conquer. 
Is it friendship? Pythias appears to die in his 
friend’s place. Is it destruction? The Roman 
Senate inscribes upon its records, the sentence, 
‘¢Carthage is no longer,’”’ and thereafter its very 
language is obliterated—only one word remain- 
ing to us. Cruelty? Nero goes into all its 
ramifications and refinements, even to satiety. 
I read the other day, a story of a monster who 
equalled Nero in barbarity and directness of 
purpose. It was the Sultan, to whom a French 
painter was exhibiting his picture of the decol- 
lation of John the Baptist. He admired it, but 
said it was incorrect, surgically—the tendons 
and muscles should shrink where divided. Draw- 
ing his scimitar, he struck off the head of one 
of his slaves who stood near, and gave the hor- 
ror-struck artist a lesson in practical anatomy. 

In the waysidings of life there was fullness. 
Do you want an example of hospitality? Shut 
your eyes and bring before you Abraham sitting 
in his tent door in the heat of the day. Three 
strange men are’ coming over the plain. In- 
stantly he rises and goes to meet them, bowing 
himself toward the ground. ‘Pass not away, I 
pray thee, from thy servant. Let a little water, 
I pray you, be fetched, and wash your feet, and 
rest yourselves under the tree, and comfort ye 
your hearts. After that, ye shall pass on.” 
And then he orders the best he has to be made 
ready, and attends to his guests, with the pol- 
ished empressment that he is receiving, rather 
than bestowing a favor. Make all the allowance 
you please for difference of customs and climate, 
and compare this, with our thin, frozen way— 
the nonchalant, ‘‘Come and see me—Tuesdays, 
you know;” or the tinted pasteboard, Mrs. Froth 
will receive on Saturday evening. And Abraham 
was a leader of society, as well as Mrs. Froth— 
no obscure person, and ‘‘ very rich in cattle, and 
silver and gold.” 





How the generosity of these old fogies did 
expand itself! Look through ancient history, 
for yourself—you will find a thousand instances. 
Paris has just been treated to an example of the 
old school, by an importation from the far East, 
where they live much closer to the primitive 
standard. Prince Maharajah Mussender-Sing- 
Mahindu-Bahadou of Pultatiah, whose letter of 
credit on Paris, is twelve million francs, landed 
at Bourdeaux on a rainy day, and immediately 
bought up all the umbrellas of the place and 
presented them to the street-goers. In the cap- 
ital, he stationed himself opposite the large car- 
riage-stand on the Boulevards, and begged every 
young-lady pedestrian to take a drive at his 
expense. He drove through the streets one day, 
followed by a load of cloaks and over-coats, 
stopping to present one to every ill or plainly- 
clad person. He bargained for the hire of a 
whole theatre and performance, to stand himself 
at the door and beg the passers-by to go in free. 
Now that is liberality, ‘‘something like,” as a 
school-boy says. 

To come at once to the two things which consti- 
tute man’s life—all others being but relative to 
them—joy and grief. Is it not our fast ways 
which make the difference in these ?—their man- 
ifestation, | mean; the heart is much the same 
in all ages. Take our first account of mourning 
for the dead. Jacob, we are told, was a plain 
man, and yet no modern obsequies, however 
high, so recognize the right of death to change 
long and entirely the ordinary current of affairs. 

Indeed, I saw a recommendation of a cemetery 
that the arrangement of the rail-trains, gave a 
great saving of time—people might pay the last 
offices to their friends, and not be absent from 
their business more than an hour. Even nobles 
and kings don’t think of detaining the public 
but a short time with their mourning. But the 
Egyptians mourned seventy days, and then 
Joseph took the remains and went up to Canaan 
to lay them in the family burial-place. The 
most of the royal court went with him and all 
the nobility ; all Pharaoh’s servants, all his own, 
those of his brothers, and of the deceased. It 
was truly, ‘‘a very great company,” taking up 
its march with a stately escort, ‘‘ both chariots 
and horsemen,”’ ‘‘And they came to the thresh- 
ing floor of Atad, and there they mourned with 
a great and very sore lamentation, and he made 
a mourning for his father seven days.” The 
Canaanites looked in each other’s faces and said, 
‘¢ This is a grievous mourning to the Egyptians.”’ 
Fancy the premier of England burying his father 
thus! 

The last example we have of a nation uniting 
itself to mourn was, when the body of Napoleon 
was brought back from St. Helena, and truly, 
both sad and sublime were those excited shores, 
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as the ship hove insight. The banners of France 
were heavy with crape, the knell of cannon and 
® yearning crowd were all along the banks of the 
Seine as the ship sailed up the river. The hero 
was buried with all ‘‘the pomp and circumstance 
of wo,” amid the wailing of martial music, and 
the sobs of his old comrades. But after all, look 
back to the Syrian threshing-floor, to the ‘“ great 
and sore lamentation’ of those bronze men, made 
into mummies long since. Now-a-days, we can’t 
afford so much time for one act in the Drama of 
Life. The actors have to perform in the ballet 
presently, and must retire to change their cos- 
tumes. So—presto—shift the scene! 

My sketch is growing too long, I pereeive, so I 
will leave you yourself, my good reader, to make 
the comparison between the past and present of 
the bright half of life’s tide—between our re- 
joicings, and those of which the pean has long ago 
died away. In these, as well as in the sackcloth 
and ashes, the difference is made by the impossi- 
bility of finding expanding room, not by the pro- 
gress in civilization. Indeed, it is a question 
whether there has been this vaunted progress. 
The fine arts are the flower of cultivation, and 
the Laédcoon, the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus di 
Medici, the exhumed sculptures of Nineveh and 
Central America still gaze on us from unreached 
heights. Apelles, or to go no further back than 
the sixteenth century, Raphael would smile at 
our best daubs. The Parthenon looks peerless 
across the blue Aigean. Demosthenes is our 
model of eloquence. The blind minstrel of Scio 
—Oh! I forget Homer has been called a mere 
man of straw, (and Miss Bacon has undertaken 
to mythify Shakspeare also. Now, isn’t that an 
ultra fast step, a real excelsial bound? trying to 
sublimate their memory before the time.) In 
fiction, what fables have taken the place of 
ZEsop’s? Inrhetoric, Qunitilian is stilla standard- 
bearer. In landscape-gardening, the hanging- 
gardens of Babylon will hang ever beyond our 
climbing, Iam afraid. Language is considered 
the most perfect guage of civilization, and what 
modern one equals the Greek ? 

In the sciences it is doubtful whether we are 
superior. Astronomy was well studied in the 
transparent nights of Assyria—the Tower of 
Babel was a good observatory. The ancient 
astronomical tables of the Hindoos, beginning to 
be understood, show knowledge which we—have 
only just reached. The magicians of the East 
perform their miracles by means of chemical 
principles studied there from time immemorial, 
but new to us—many of them unknown. Psy- 
chology, one of our latest attainings, is a familiar 
thing to them. In botany and natural history, 
you remember the royal professor, who ‘‘ spake 
of all plants from the cedar-tree that is in Leba- 
non, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 





the wall, of beasts, and fowls, and creeping 
things, and of fishes.”” In law, I might in- 
stance the Panderts of Justinian. And our school- 
boys anathematize the same Euclid that Cicero 
thumbed. 

There lies an unfinished or broken obelisk in 
one of the quarries of Egypt, which no mechani. 
cal power known to us can raise. There were arts 
used in the building and decoration of Solomon’s 
Temple, which are utterly lost now; as well as 
the manufacture of the Tyrian purple and the 
Damascus blades. We have nothing to equal 
the intuglios, and mosais, and tessellated pave- 
ments of old. There is a piece of unfinished 
Egyptian darning in the British Museum, of 
which any of us ladies might be proud, and the 
embroidery of the Middle Ages—we sigh in 
dispair! Printing and the compass were fami- 
liar to the Chinese many centuries ago. The idea 
of a locomotive is in the writings of Archimedes, 
(never carried out—it was too fust.) And the first 
ship was the best. A vessel with the proportions 
of Noah’s Ark, would be a model for strength 
and swiftness, so ship-wrights say. 

The primevals had an unenviable, but certain 
preéminence in evil. There probably never was 
anything like the wickedness of the antediluvian 
world, 

Ancient mind and ancient body took time and 
room to develop. Aristotle is said by high au- 
thority to have been the greatest mind the world 
ever produced. The prediction to Solomon was, 
‘¢ There was none like thee before thee, neither 
after thee shall any arise like unto thee.” 

Then learning, like libraries, was massive. 
Cleopatra was a beauty and a pleasure-seeker, 
and yet she conversed with the ambassadors of 
seven different nations, each in his own language. 
What must have been the aequirements of ‘“ the 
wise men ?”’ 

The physical education of both men and women 
was skillful and thorough to a degree we have 
not attained. What gymnasts like the Olympian! 
What musele and symmetry like that which stood 
radiant before the graver of Phidias? for the 
delusion is exploded that the forms of Grecian 
art, were imitations of some beau-ideal, not the 
reflex of nature. Ay! the human body, the 
erown of God’s creations, then shone in its Apollo- 
zenith, 

What is our term to express the excess of 
luxury? Sybarite—derived from Sybaris, a city 
of ancient Greece. It was studied there, with 
aids from earth, air and sea. 

We are in the habit of looking no farther back 
than the old Normans, and comparing their dainty 
and glittering boards, and the rich-robed guests, 
with the rushes on the floor, filled with dirt and 
vermin ; noting the wooden skewers with which 
delicate dames fastened their broideries—the 
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many incongruous lackings, and congratulating 
ourselves on the advance of civilization and the 
diffusion of knowledge. Was there no diffusion 
ef knowledge in an age when Athenian market- 
women could correct accent and false quantities ? 

This is not an criginal idea of mine, that we 
do not excel the ancients. I have seen it pro- 





pounded by one of the best minds of Ameriea. 
But whether it be true or not, the principal rea- 
son of the change in our modes of thinking, 
feeling and acting, is that we live faust. At any 
rate, ‘¢ them’s my sentiments.”’ ‘‘ Move on, good 
people, move on; keep moving,’ as the police- 
men say. 
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A nor July day in the city is a thing to be 
borne with patience; in the country it is a thing 
to be loved. The breeze, though warm, comes 
over green fields and flower-banks, and the sky is 
radiantly blue, and the clouds are snowy and 
bright, fringed with silver and gold, and shadowed 
by violet tints. The distant hills sleep beneath 
a soft mist; the birds sing; the beeshum; but- 
terflies are on the wing; the trees cast long and 
broad shadows, cool as the valleys of Heemus. 
Then you lie down and disport yourself on the 
lawn; you glance at the ever-varying sky, and 
weave from its grotesque forms dreams which 
partake of the softness and redolency of the day ; 
you drink in the glories of nature, and become 
impressed with divine thoughts. What delight 
to look upwards upon the branches of the ash- 
trees and elms which tremble oyer you; to mark 
the manner in which the leaves, almost transpa- 
rent, chequer the sky ; and to watch the slow and 
slumberous waving of the boughs ; to follow with 
your eyes the clouds slowly traveling onwards, 
till they blend with those piled upon the horizon 
in burnished mountains; then to turnidly round, 
glancing at the weeds (what a perverted name!) 
that grow prodigally by the stream near you, its 
sound mingling with other summer noises. All 
these things did not exist merely in the imagina- 
tion, as some ill-judging people might suppose. 
They were real, and make an excellent vignette 
to my story. 

For it was on such a day that three ladies were 
together in a room opening upon a lawn, bor- 
dered by trees—ashes, elms and oaks, all tower- 
ing and venerable. No end of flower-beds 
studded it; a stream, too, brawled on at some 
distance. It was a lovely summer’s day. 

The room was cool and dim, fitted with the 
adornments which a woman prizes. There were 
vases of flowers upon the various tables; there 
were books strewn about, books both outwardly 
and inwardly beautiful; there were soft and volup- 
tuous ottomans, and embroidered sofas; a harp, 
a guitar, and a piano; pictures chosen with 
the eye and taste of an artist; but the most 
beautiful things in the room were-the three ladies, 
whom it behoveth me specially to describe, merely 
inserting parenthetically ere I do so, and in order 





that my readers may have clear ideas on all mat- 
ters concerning them, that there seemed to be a 
singular eoincidence of fate in their past history, 
for they were three cousins; all named differ- 
ently; all orphans; yet all living beneath the 
same roof; all wealthy, but wealthier in heart 
than in fortune; and they were under the pro- 
tection of an elderly maiden lady, who looked 
upon themas daughters, loving them all equally. 
But the ladies themselves— 

One of them, Eugenie Vere, is painting very 
industriously on a large picture of a ruined Gre- 
cian temple, and though one may see that she is 
working under the stimulus of some pre-deter- 
mined purpose, it is also very plain that her 
thoughts are by no means centered in her 
brush; she is a handsome girl most decidedly, 
with rich glossy chesnut hair, and eyes to match ; 
but her lovely face, besides its air of purpose, 
has a cast of melancholy; in short she looks as 
though she had made up her mind to some sad, 
sad fate, over which she was even now pondering. 

The second was seated in a richly embroidered 
chair near the open window, which reached to 
the floor ; a sweet-looking young girl with a mass 
of golden curls resting on the most beautiful 
shoulders in the world; a pencil and paper lay 
on a small stand beside her, for she had been 
writing; but at present the large blue eyes of 
Jessica Everton were fixed in pensive abstraction 
on the sky: it, 7. ¢. thesky, was very beautiful no 
doubt, with its piles of fleecy clouds moving ma- 
jestically over it, but, as the truth must be told, 
Jessica did not see them—her thoughts were not 
looking through her eyes. 

Blanche Aubrey, the third, was walking up and 
down the room, restlessly, pausing at intervals 
of five minutes each, before one of the handsome 
flower vases, to reiirrange their contents: but 
no! it would not do; there was a latent fire in 
her fine dark eyes, bespeaking the presence of 
some internal spirit, which seemed to impel the 
piquant little beauty into a perpetual unrest, At 
length, she took the guitar and played a wild air, 
then threw the instrument down, and walked 
forth upon the lawn, then returned, her anger be- 
coming greater and greater, and finally exclaimed, 
‘‘What a world this is!” Now there had been 
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a dead silence over the company for the last hour 
er more, and these were the first words which 
broke in upon it. 

Each had been entirely predccupied, absorbed 
in her own thoughts, therefore it was no wonder 
that Eugenie and Jessica started ere they said 
‘¢-ves |” 

‘Full of disasters,” continued Blanche, ‘and 
heartlessness and hypocrisy; a world of broken 
vows, bitter affections—autumnal hopes merging 
into winter—a mean, pitiful, shabby world!” 

**It is not to be denied,” said Eugenie, reflec- 
tively. 

“So it is,” sighed Jessica, quietly. 

**I wish I were dead—that is, if E did not 
wish to live for revenge,’’ said Blanche. 

“«What ails you, dear Blanche?” asked Eugenie, 
and the question was echoed by Jessica. 

“*T have irrevocably discarded the man I once 
loved,” said Blanche, impetuously. 

“So have I,” observed Eugenie, sadly, and 
with a shade of gentle firmness. 

*« And I, too,”” added Jessica, tears settling 
apon the long lashes of her eyes. 

“What! are we all three betrayed?” rejoined 
Blanche. ‘Oh! what a thing is man—-so infi- 
nite in folly, so miserably farnished in mind, so 
vile in taste, so defective in every thing that 
bears nobility with it—things fit for nothing but 
to be despised—as I despise them! Will you 


believe that Ae yesterday said I had a bad tem- 


per? Now, although I plead guilty to a certain 
hastiness, [ am not ill-tempered. Am I ill- 
tempered ?” 

‘*No! not by any means.” 

‘*He said I had an ill-temper, a thing I dis- 
like beyond everything—the wretch! I have 
treated him with infinite kindness—a younger 
son too—I have condescended to be kind to him: 
I have even loved him; and he requites me by 
saying that I have a bad temper. Oh! that I 
should have lived to hear such language ad- 
dressed to me by a man who calls himself my 
lover.”’ 

‘‘Nothing could have been in worse taste,” 
said Eugenie. 

‘It was very wrong of him,’ added Jessica, 
with a sigh. 

‘Taste! Wrong! I have distarded him,” 
went on Blanche; rejected him; told him I 
would have nothing more to say to him—that I 
had never loved him—that—that—that I would 
never see him again: and now I must hold my 
tongue, or I shall say more than I should. Oh, 
what a man!” 

“Yes! Certainly.” 

*«Everybody knows that I have a disposition 
of milk—nothing ruffles me. TI have been always 
accustomed to put up with this horrible world— 
and to be told now—but mark me, girls, be gen- 


tle and tender to a man—let him believe that 
you love him—show him all possible considera- 
tion—and if he can, he will trample on you! 
No! [ll never marry. 

‘* Nor I.” 

‘‘T am sure I shall not.” 

‘‘T would rather throw myself into the river, 
or do any other dreadful action. But why 
should we continue talking of these creatures ?” 

‘*Why, indeed!” 

‘*T see no reason for it.” 

‘“‘There is none. I will never talk of them 
again, but to speak of their imperfections— 
though that is a theme quite inexhaustible. Thus 
are we beguiled, and led on to sorrow by these 
Polichinellos. We twine our own garlands of 
flowers, and these wretches wither them. We 
dream of a paradise, and these gentlemen prove 
to us our folly. Iam weary of existence—why 
cannot we be truly and constantly loved? I 
wish I were dead.” 

‘*So do 1.” 

‘* And I also.” 

‘‘He was every way unworthy,” said Blanche. 

“Yes,” said Eugenie, ‘‘ of an obscure family.”’ 

‘* And,” added Jessica, ‘‘excessively poor.” 

Blanche said not another word, but began sob- 
bing very piteously. 

Ah! what an enchanting, graceful, beautiful 
being was Blanche! More girlish and less gen- 
tle than her cousins; as wayward as a spoiled 
child, and inexhaustible in her caprices. As an 
admirer of her’s once said, ‘‘ Her moods of gen- 
tieness resembled the varied and brilliant colors 
“upon the butterfly’s wing, which the léast breath 
will destroy, so delicate are they ;” a comparison 
in my mind by no means perfect, for it must be 
owned that she retrieved herself, and the show- 
ers passed, and it was beautiful weather with 
her. But in the present case, the cause of her 
excitement seemed to have deep root. Poor thing. 

There was a long pause, and each fell back 
into her former train of reverie. This time it 
was Eugenie’s turn to break silence. 

‘<T sincerely wish that not any of us had gone 
to that dreadful dinner-party yesterday; we 
should not then have been so wretched to-day.” 

“‘{ am very glad we went,” said Blanche, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘for I now know his character.” 

‘To be sure,” resumed Eugenie, ‘‘ that can be 
said in favor of our having gone, for we now, 
all know the beings whom we were silly enough 
to like, to be very different persons from what 
we expected—very different. After all, it would 
be very unwise to marry; for if we lived in the 
city, there are those horrible clubs, and in the 
country there is hunting and shooting by day, 
and drinking by night. These associations make 
men naturally grow coarse and unfeeling in 
their ideas.”’ 
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‘*That is very true,” sighed Jessica, “I am 
beginning to have a very poor idea of the world. 
Isn’t it shocking? | Well, I am thankful that one 
cannot live forever with a broken heart.” 

‘*My dear Jessica!” exclaimed Blanche, ener- 
getically, ‘‘I—but what is this you have been 
writing ?—poetry, eh?” 

Jessica took up the paper languidly and read 
very musically, Sut very pensively : 


“Ah! me, that the heart when ’tis heavy with sorrow 

Might pass like a summer-cloud gently away, 

For ‘tis cold, ah! too cold it is even to borrow 

Bright warmth from the sunlight with which to be gay. 
It can never again taste of pleasure and gladness, 

For hope too, hae vanished from out of its sky, 

But folding around it the mantle of sadness, 

Oh! would it could mournfully lay down and die.” 

‘*Well!”’ exclaimed Blanche, ‘‘JZ shall never 
break my heart for any man, living or dead. 
Die of a broken heart! I should as soon think 
of dying of the gout. Jessica, dearest, you 
must burn that to cinders and never repéat it: 
why it is just such gentle hearts as yours that 
have ruined the men and made them the savages 
that they are. Take my word for it, it is as 
boastful a feat with them to have broken a 
woman’s heart as it is to have bagged fifty brace 
of partridges in one day—broken heart indeed !”’ 

**Yet, one does hear of such things,’ said 
Jessica, expostulatingly, ‘‘and I declare that I 
never felt half so wretched as I do at present.” 

‘“*Oh! I was so angry,” began Eugenie, ‘last 
evening when Malvern came up to me—and you 
know how I have both loved and admired Mal- 
vern—and commenced before Esther Plasham a 
dissertation on woman’s weaknesses—saying that 
when they had either a great joy or a great sor- 
row on hand, they gave themselves entirely up 
to it, and that they had not purpose enough in 
their character to lay it aside at times, and go 
rigidly on with any mere duty.” 

‘¢The wretch!” broke in Blanche, ‘‘would he 
have women to be as cold and calculating as 
lawyers.” 

‘‘Now,” resumed Eugenie, ‘‘you have both 
seen how determinedly I have worked on at this 
painting, while my heart has been as heavy as 
lead. Lawyer, as Malvern is, I am sure he 
never so unflinchingly sacrificed his own feelings 
to duty.” 

‘‘And what did you say Eugenie?” said 
Jessica. 

‘*T was very angry, and told him that I could 
never expect a man who had not that nobility of 
soul which only can know and appreciate woman 
rightly—and then I—in short, I dismissed him.” 

Then came another long pause, and the trio 
became sadder than ever. 

‘‘And what are your griefs, Jessica!’ at 
length, said Blanche. 

‘‘T scarcely know, excepting that Roseburn 
said a great many bitter things to me, and flirted 





with Florence Gracemere, and promised to write 
a sonnet on the death of her canary—and you 
know what beautiful poetry he can write—and— 
I discovered that he did not love me, and I told 
him we had better part forever—so we did, and 
we shall never meet again, for he declared, that 
this morning he should sail for Europe.” 

Then followed the longest pause of all. 

Thus you see, all three had quarrelled with 
their lovers and discarded them—had, in fact 
made a ruin of their own hopes; all their for- 
mer affectionate impulses gone for nothing. As 
far as love was concerned, they were as they had 
been before they knew it; and this is not a little 
provoking, for having, like Peris, once caught a 
glimpse of Paradise, they sighed at its gates, 
and repentingly thought of former days. But 
the affair was settled. Their love, and all its 
hopes, fears, joys, anxieties, had, like a castle 
built up of cards, suddenly given way. By a 
kind of inverted alchemy, they had made lead 
from gold, (a very common process in this world 
of ours.) 

Shall I explain the matter ‘more particularly 
to you? The joys of love are made up of a cer- 
tain quantity of dreams. Thus a woman says 
to herself; item, I shall keep a coach and four; 
item, a phalanx of footmen; item, a little page, 
item, a box at the opera; item, a diamond neck- 
lace at my wedding; item, two lap-dogs ; item, 
a husband. Now combine all these essentials to 
felicity, and, like the mathematician, you will 
find that a few elements will make a great num- 
ber of combinations. Ah! how many bright 
visions may be woven from these. They are the 
foundations of an immense mystic superstruc- 
ture, to which the palace of Armida is nought. 
And when that foundation gives way, the mind, 
a glorious garden with a thousand fruits and 
flowers, at once become a mere desolate moor. 
Ask the poets if it be not so; and they never 
say anything bat they have a warranty in nature 
for it. Now these things explain why the three 
lovely cousins were so distressed. Don’t for a 
moment suppose that it is only in physical mat- 
ters that we form habits, such as smoking a 
cigar before retiring to bed in the case of a 
bachelor, or going to sleep by the fire in thé 
case of a husband, or making up a book of 
accounts in the case of a wife; habits, which 
with others of the same kind, at length endear 
home, although they be simple and trifling, and 
which foregone cause a sad blank, but there are 
mental habits, those which have reference merely 
to modes of thought. Thus, suppose a man de- 


votes half an hour every evening to thinking 
what a capital little black horse he has—how 
splendidly it leaps, and what a tremendous quan- 
tity of corn it eats; if, at the appointed half- 
hour he is disturbed by other avocations, he 
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a dead silence over the company for the last hour 
er more, and these were the first words which 
broke in upon it. 

Each had been entirely preéccupied, absorbed 
in her own thoughts, therefore it was no wonder 
that Eugenie and Jessica started ere they said 
** ves |” 

‘Full of disasters,” continued Blanche, ‘‘ and 
heartlessness and hypocrisy; a world of broken 
vows, bitter affections—autumnal hopes merging 
into winter—a mean, pitiful, shabby world!” 

‘It is not to be denied,” said Eugenie, reflec- 
tively. 

**So it is,” sighed Jessica, quietly. 

*“‘] wish I were dead-—that is, if £ did not 
wish to live for revenge,” said Blanche. 

‘«What ails you, dear Blanche?” asked Eugenie, 
and the question was echoed by Jessica. 

‘«T have irrevocably discarded the man I once 
loved,” said Blanche, impetuously. 

“So have I,” observed Eugenie, sadly, and 
with a shade of gentle firmness. 

‘« And I, too,” added Jessica, tears settling 
tpon the long lashes of her eyes. 

‘*What! are we all three betrayed?” rejoined 
Rlanche. ‘Oh! what a thing is man—so infi- 
nite in folly, so miserably farnished in mind, so 
vile in taste, so defective in every thing that 
bears nobility with it—things fit for nothing but 
to be despised—as I despise them! Will you 
believe that he yesterday said I had a bad tem- 
per? Now, although I plead guilty to a certain 
hastiness, [ am not ill-tempered. Am [I ill- 
tempered ?”’ 

‘*No! not by any means.” 

‘*He said I had an ill-temper, a thing I dis- 
like beyond everything—the wretch! I have 
treated him with infinite kindness—a younger 
son too—I have condescended to be kind to him: 
I have even loved him; and he requites me by 
saying that I have a bad temper. Oh! that I 
should have lived to hear such language ad- 
dressed to me by a man who calls himself my 
lover.” 

‘«Nothing could have been in worse taste,’’ 
said Eugenie. 

“It was very wrong of him,” added Jessica, 
with a sigh. 

‘Taste! Wrong! I have distarded him,” 
went on Blanche; rejected him; told him I 
would have nothing more to say to him—that I 
had never loved him—that—that—that I would 
never see him again: and now [ must hold my 
tongue, or I shall say more than I should. Oh, 
what a man!” 

“Yes! Certainly.” 

«Everybody knows that I have a disposition 
of milk—nothing rufflesme. I have been always 


accustomed to put up with this horrible world— 
and to be told now—but mark me, girls, be gen- 


tle and tender to a man—let him believe that 
you love him—show him all possible considera- 
tion—and if he can, he will trample on you! 
No! I'll never marry. 

**Nor I.” 

‘*T am sure I shall not.” 

‘‘T would rather throw myself into the river, 
or do any other dreadful action. But why 
should we continue talking of these creatures ?” 

‘<Why, indeed !”’ 

‘*T see no reason for it.” 

“There is none. I will never talk of them 
again, but to speak of their imperfections— 
though that is a theme quite inexhaustible. Thus 
are we beguiled, and led on to sorrow by these 
Polichinellos. We twine our own garlands of 
flowers, and these wretches wither them. We 
dream of a paradise, and these gentlemen prove 
to us our folly. Iam weary of existence—why 
cannot we be truly and constantly loved? I 
wish I were dead.” 

**So do I.” 

‘¢ And I also.” 

‘He was every way unworthy,” said Blanche. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Eugenie, ‘‘ of an obscure family.” 

‘¢ And,” added Jessica, ‘‘excessively poor.” 

Blanche said not another word, but began sob- 
bing very piteously. 

Ah! what an enchanting, graceful, beautiful 
being was Blanche! More girlish and less gen- 
tle than her cousins; as wayward as a spoiled 
child, and inexhaustible in her caprices. As an 
admirer of her’s once said, ‘‘ Her moods of gen- 
tieness resembled the varied and brilliant colors 
“upon the butterfly’s wing, which the léast breath 
will destroy, so delicate are they ;” a comparison 
in my mind by no means perfect, for it must be 
owned that she retrieved herself, and the show- 
ers passed, and it was beautiful weather with 
her. But in the present case, the cause of her 
excitement seemed to have deep root. Poor thing. 

There was a long pause, and each fell back 
into her former train of reverie. This time it 
was Eugenie’s turn to break silence. 

«<T sincerely wish that not any of us had gone 
to that dreadful dinner-party yesterday; we 
should not then have been so wretched to-day.” 

*«{ am very glad we went,” said Blanche, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘for I now know his character.” 

“To be sure,” resumed Eugenie, ‘‘ that can be 
said in favor of our having gone, for we now, 
all know the beings whom we were silly enough 
to like, to be very different persons from what 
we expected—very different. After all, it would 
be very unwise to marry; for if we lived in the 
city, there are those horrible elubs, and in the 
country there is hunting and shooting by day, 
and drinking by night. These associations make 
men naturally grow coarse and unfeeling in 





their ideas.”’ 
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‘*That is very true,” sighed Jessica, «I am 
beginning to have a very poor idea of the world. 
Isn’t it shocking? Well, I am thankful that one 
cannot live forever with a broken heart.” 

‘*My dear Jessica!” exclaimed Blanche, ener- 
getically, ‘‘I—but what is this you have been 
writing ?—poetry, eh?” 

Jessica took up the paper languidly and read 
very musically, but very pensively : 

“Ah! me, that the heart when ’tis heavy with sorrow 
Might pass like a sunjmer-cloud gently away, 
For ‘tis cold, ah! too cold it is even to borrow 
Bright warmth from the sunlight with which to be gay. 
It can never again taste of pleasure and gladness, 
For hope too, has vanished from out of its sky, 
But folding around it the mantle of sadness, 
Oh! would it could mournfully lay down and die.” 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Blanche, ‘‘JZ shall never 
break my heart for any man, living or dead. 
Die of a broken heart! I should as soon think 
of dying of the gout. Jessica, dearest, you 
must burn that to cinders and never repéat it: 
why it is just such gentle hearts as yours that 
have ruined the men and made them the savages 
that they are. Take my word for it, it is as 
boastful a feat with them to have broken a 
woman’s heart as it is to have bagged fifty brace 
of partridges in one day—broken heart indeed !” 

‘*Yet, one does hear of such things,” said 
Jessica, expostulatingly, ‘‘and I declare that I 
never felt half so wretched as I do at present.” 

‘Oh! I was so angry,” began Eugenie, ‘last 
evening when Malvern came up to me—and you 
know how I have both loved and admired Mal- 
vern—and commenced before Esther Plasham a 
dissertation on woman’s weaknesses—saying that 
when they had either a great joy or a great sor- 
row on hand, they gave themselves entirely up 
to it, and that they had not purpose enough in 
their character to lay it aside at times, and go 
rigidly on with any mere duty.” 

‘¢The wretch!” broke in Blanche, ‘‘would he 
have women to be as cold and calculating as 
lawyers.” 

‘*Now,”’ resumed Eugenie, ‘‘you have both 
seen how determinedly I have worked on at this 
painting, while my heart has been as heavy as 
lead. Lawyer, as Malvern is, I am sure he 
never so unflinchingly sacrificed his own feelings 
to duty.” 

‘‘And what did you say Eugenie?” said 
Jessica. 

‘«T was very angry, and told him that I could 
never expect a man who had not that nobility of 
soul which only can know and appreciate woman 
rightly—and then I—in short, I dismissed him.” 

Then came another long pause, and the trio 
became sadder than ever. 

‘‘And what are your griefs, Jessica!” at 
length, said Blanche. 

“T scarcely know, excepting that Roseburn 
said a great many bitter things to me, and flirted 





with Florence Gracemere, and promised to write 
a sonnet on the death of her canary—and you 
know what beautiful poetry he can write—and— 
I discovered that he did not love me, and I told 
him we had better part forever—so we did, and 
we shall never meet again, for he declared, that 
this morning he should sail for Europe.” 

Then followed the longest pause of all. 

Thus you see, all three had quarrelled with 
their lovers and discarded them——had, in fact 
made a ruin of their own hopes; all their for- 
mer affectionate impulses gone for nothing. As 
far as love was concerned, they were as they had 
been before they knew it; and this is not a little 
provoking, for having, like Peris, once caught a 
glimpse of Paradise, they sighed at its gates, 
and repentingly thought of former days. But 
the affair was settled. Their love, and all its 
hopes, fears, joys, anxieties, had, like a castle 
built up of cards, suddenly given way. By a 
kind of inverted alchemy, they had made lead 
from gold, (a very common process in this world 
of ours.) 

Shall I explain the matter more particularly 
to you? The joys of love are made up of a cer- 
tain quantity of dreams. Thus a woman says 
to herself; item, I shall keep a coach and four; 
item, a phalanx of footmen; item, a little page, 
item, a box at the opera; item, a diamond neck- 
lace at my wedding; item, two lap-dogs ; item, 
a husband. Now combine all these essentials to 
felicity, and, like the mathematician, you will 
find that a few elements will make a great num- 
ber of combinations. Ah! how many bright 
visions may be woven from these. They are the 
foundations of an immense mystic superstrue- 
ture, to which the palace of Armida is nought. 
And when that foundation gives way, the mind, 
a glorious garden with a thousand fruits and 
flowers, at once become a mere desolate moor, 
Ask the poets if it be not so; and they never 
say anything but they have a warranty in nature 
for it. Now these things explain why the three 
lovely cousins were so distressed. Don’t for a 
moment suppose that it is only in physical mat- 
ters that we form habits, such as smoking a 
cigar before retiring to bed in the case of a 
bachelor, or going to sleep by the fire in the 
case of a husband, or making up a book of 
accounts in the case of a wife; habits, which 
with others of the same kind, at length endear 
home, although they be simple and trifling, and 
which foregone cause a sad blank, but there are 
mental habits, those which have reference merely 
to modes of thought. Thus, suppose a man de- 
votes half an hour every evening to thinking 
what a capital little black horse he has—how 
splendidly it leaps, and what a tremendous quan- 
tity of corn it eats; if, at the appointed half- 
hour he is disturbed by other avocations, he 
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becomes fretful and peevish; he cannot go to 
bed in peace without having thought half an 
hour of his little black horse. If you know 
anything of human nature, you will not dispute 
the fact. 

To apply these tremendous philosophical prin- 
ciples to our three ladies—beautiful exceedingly 
—let us only think of the delicious habits of 
love. Ah! what long-linked dreams — these 
going on to the end of the day, and likewise 
trespassing upon the night. Each one has a pet 
corner of loving meditations. Could we but 
penetrate into the rosy boudoir of a woman’s 
heart when she loves, what a throng of joys 
should we see revelling and dancing? What a 
revealment would there be! Yet some have 
betrayed the secrets of their sex. One confidently 
assures me that when thinking of her intended, 
who, by the by, is a little withered lawyer, her 
imagination always puts a cocked hat upon his 
head. Had you but seen the man? Others 
would not dare to dupe us as we dupe ourselves. 
Another says, that in her thoughts her lover 
wears always a crown, and is clad in robes of 
ermine. One young fellow declares that he can 
never think of his beloved, but she is in the 
costume of a Grecian girl, with long plaited 
tresses, and a golden-fretted head-dress. Who 
ean say how much the tender passion clings to 
these fantasies? This only can I affirm, that 
our three damsels, like others similarly smitten, 
had formed, each for herself, a phantasmagoric 
realm of pre-visionary expectations; and in it 
they used to wander from dewy morn till glowing 
eventide. I do not know whether they were m 
in the habit of putting shadowy cocked hats 
upon their lovers’ heads; but something of the 
sort they did. And when they had given up 
their right to dream, they fell naturally enough 
into a state of intense despondency. Blanche’s 
sobs became less and less frequent, and tears 
seemed to come no longer into the hazel eyes of 
Eugenie. Jessica’s pensive melancholy too had 
changed. All were more tranquilized ; but their 
sorrows had gone inwards, and, like hypocrites, 
were the calmer without for the turbulence with- 
in. Something, too, of sadness was gathered 
from the glory of the day. How mournfully 
did our three ladies listen to the rustling of the 
leaves, and the sighing of the stream. The 
winds solemnly rocked the boughs to and fro, 
~and the shadows waved slowly upon the lawns. 
For the beauty of nature, as it appears to us, is 
a beauty half reflected from our own moods of 
mind. The same scene will change like the 
chamelion to our eyes. The sun’s gorgeousness 


is at one mement full of gladness—the next it 
be to us little better than a funeral pageant. 
The breezes impressing the nodding corn-fields 
will bear to us the most buoyant of thoughts, or 





the most monotonous and gloomy. Yes! the 
inward mirrors of our hearts and minds must be 
serene and spotless, otherwise we shall distort 
the most bright and transcendent of blessings. 

The calm was not destined to last long. For 
Blanche raised herself from her melancholy re- 
clining attitude, stood for a moment like a Pytho- 
ness, and then said: 

‘* Dear cousins, what an odd thing it.would be 
for us to live and die old maids !” 

‘‘T should rather like being an old maid,” ob- 
served Eugenie, ‘if it were only out of spite.” 

“Yes,” said Jessica, ‘if we could only get 
somebody to be kind to us.” 

‘‘We must be kind to ourselves,” answered 
Blanche, ‘that is the best principle of life. I 
will never be in love again, no,never! Not if all 
the dukes, baronets and commoners, were dying 
for my sake.” 

*‘ Yes,” rejoined Eugenie, ‘it would be very 
silly to be so.” 

‘* Yes,” sighed Jessica. 

‘‘ And the state of an old maid is a blessed 
one,” went on Blanche, enthusiastically, ‘* what 
liberty she has—what food for disdain, in looking 
upon those mincing male monsters. She hasno- 
body to say to her—‘ this you must do, and that 
you must not do!’ Nobody to tyrannize over her in 
the matter of lace and ribbons, and the shape of 
her bonnet. She can go out and come in when 
she pleases. She has every one to esteem her.” 

‘¢ Everybody,” echoed Eugenie, 

‘*And nobody to protect her,” said Jessica, 
timidly. 

‘¢ Yes,” exclaimed Blanche, ‘I will be an old 
maid.” 

‘¢So will I,” said Eugenie. 

‘So must I,” ejaculated Jessica, 

‘¢T will live in seclusion,” continued Blanche ; 
never go into the world again—avoid mankind as 
I would theplague. I willlearn to despise every- 
thing ; and have the prettiest curricles in the 
world.” 

‘©Your plan is a very good one, Blanche.” 

‘Yes; it is necessary.” 

‘¢ Come,” said Blanche, energetically, ‘‘ we will 
all three be old maids.” 

‘¢We will.” 

‘We will.” 

‘¢ Nothing must disturb our resolution.” 

‘‘ Nothing shall.” 

‘¢ Nothing can.” 

‘¢Love is not theonly road to happiness. We 
shall be happier by our new method.” 

*¢T know we shall.” 

‘¢ T hope so.” 

At length, being all three wrought up into a 
state of excitement, they all exclaimed standing 
up, **'we will all irrevocably live and die the 
oldest of old maids.” 
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After this they sat down, half exhausted by 
their emotions. 

The pause was broken by an awful double knock 
at the door; then a tremendous pull at the bell. 

**Yes, the most happy of old maids.” 

‘The most reflective.” 

‘The most wretched.” 


could easily distinguish the proud, noble-looking 
face of the ‘‘ younger son;” the manly, handsome 
and slightly humorous lawyer; and the fiery, 
generous, and beautiful young poet; at present, 
all three had an aspect of extreme contrition. 
But what was their surprise when the three ladies 
got up, slightly curtsyed, and, turning round, 
walked deliberately through the open window 
into the garden, and then shut it. It was hor- 
ribly rude ; and the hearts of the three gentle- 
men sank. There was no remedy, but by opening 
the window and following. ‘Two hours passed 
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fled merrily across the fields. 


before the ladies returned—two long hours. No- 
thing was to bezeen of them. What a beautiful 
afternoonit was! The breeze had become cooler 
and cooler. The sun, too, had got entangled in 
a procession of clouds, and shadow after shadow 
The scene was 


again changed, for every hour has its own lights 
The door was thrown open and three distingde | 
men were ushered in; on looking at‘them one | 
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and shadows, which the next alters and destroys. 
Two long hours! After they had expired, the 
three ladies were again in the room. They had 
again fallen into a dreadful silence, but the ex- 
pression of their features was different from what 
it had been. 

They looked at each other and attempted to ap- 
pear very sad—then they looked again; there was 
positively a smile upon each of their faces—then 
they looked again. There was nothing to laugh 
at—still they all began laughing. 

‘¢ Ah!” said Blanche, ‘let us—fools that we 
are—make the best of the short time that we are 
to remain old maids !” 
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At the time of the famous expulsion all Acadia 
was agitated. The peaceful inhabitants, until 
this time, devoted only to the simple arts of the 
husbandman, and spending their time in harm- 
lessly tilling the ground, ¢ould scarcely believe 
that so heavy a blow was about to fall upon them. 
Yet their innocent lives and simple natures could 
not protect them from the despot’s arm, nor shield 
them from the oppression of a tyrannical govern- 
ment. 

The village of Grand Pré had been made de- 
solate, and the homes of the simple Acadians, 
had been burned tothe ground. Thousands had 
been carried cruelly away into exile, and a desert 
remained, where lately had been a garden. Yet 
all had not departed. Some remained to lament 
like ghosts, the scene of their former happiness, 
and others, taking to their boats, had fled far 
away. 

It was on the morning of a lovely day at this 
time, that a large fishing boat sailed up the river 
Petitcodiac. The swift tide of this wonderful 
river bore them on more quickly than even the 
wind, which blew favorably upon them. The 
boat was one of those large vessels used by the 
Acadians to fish in the Basin of Minas. It con- 
tained about twenty persons. There were eight 


men, and the rest were women and children. 
Furniture, and bundles of wearing apparel, boxes 
and baskets, thrown promiscuously together ; 
axes and other tools lying about, spoke of haste 
and terror, and showed how sudden had been 
their flight. 





‘‘We should be safe now at any rate,” said one 
of the men, as he looked earnestly around him 
‘‘ Surely they will not pursue us.” 

‘¢ Do not be too sanguine, I implore you, Ben- 
thon,” said one, who by his dress seemed to be 
a priest. ‘I saw a boat put off in pursuit of us 
when we were not fur from the Stormy Cape, at 
the Strait of Minas. Heaven grant that they 
be not our pursuers.” 

‘* Heaven grant it,”” murmured all. 

The banks of the river were covered with green 
trees, and the soil seemed fertile. It was a 
strange, a fearful river, along whose unknown 
waters they so blandly sailed. Was it indeed, a 
river which ran up its stream sofuriously ? Per- 
chance it was a strait, leading away to some un- 
known sea. 

‘*We will build up a new Acadia upon the 
banks of this river,” said Benthon, with enthu- 
siasm. 

‘¢We must not be too near the banks. We 
must hide ourselves from the eyes of our enemies,”’ 
said the more cautious priest. ‘Still, as we 
glide up this friendly stream, let us implore 
heaven to favor us.” 

A sudden cry of terror startled all. Every one, 
with a common impulse, turned to look down the 
river. There, ten or twelve miles away, just 
rounding a point appeared a sail. 

‘<It is the one which pursued us from Minas!” 
cried the priest. 

A general cry of fear sounded from the women 
who heard those boding words. The children 
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clung. in terror to their mothers. The men 
turned pale. 

‘** Tremble not,’ cried Benthon, fiercely. ‘‘We 
have our trusty axes, and we can use them 


‘against our enemies. Let us die rather than 


yield.” 

** Alas, what can we do against soldiers armed 
with guns—what use are our axes,” said all. 

‘*Give more sail then. We may yet escape.” 

More sail was crowded on, and the swift boat 
flew onward over the water. Far ahead of them 
they now could see a point of land jutting out 
into the stream, whose thick growth of forest 
trees offered a friendly shelter to the fugitives. 

‘When we reach that point let us disembark,”’ 
said Benthon. 

“? Tis best to do so. We may hide or escape 
on the land among those shadowy trees. On the 
water we may not.” Thus said the priest. 

Still, on went the fishing boat, nearer and 
nearer it drew to that place on which now rested 
all their hopes. But a new appearance now 
attracted their attention. 

For some time the tide had ceased to run 
so furiously. It had afforded no assistance to 
the boat. At last, it seemed to be a hindrance 
to their progress. 

‘‘It is an extraordinary-stream,” cried Ben- 
thon, ‘‘the current has turned in some strange 
way and is now absolutely driving against us.” 

‘*So it is,” said the priest. ‘The tide of the 
sea affects this place. It is beginning to run 
down. It is as furious as those tremendous tides 
of Minas Basin.” 

‘Ah, Pere Sumis. If we but reach that point. 
Out with the oars mes freres. Let us row—for 
life depends upon our exertions.” 

The point was but half a mile away. Pulling 
vigorously, the stout Acadians caused the boat 
to go onward more swiftly. Wind and oar helped 
them now. At length the shore overhung them— 
the boat struck, and out leaped Benthon with a 
rope. Short time sufficed for all to disembark. 

They hurried out the women and children— 
they tumbled all the baggage upon the beach. 
Yhe tide was running down with astonishing 
velocity. In half an hour the boat was high 
and dry. 

‘‘It will keep our pursuers back,” said the 
priest. ‘‘ Let us convey these things to yonder 
clear space. We can rest here for a time.” 

They carried the baggage to a space further 
up, where a grassy spot appeared invitingly to 
them, sheltered by surrounding trees. Here 
they sat, while two men started away to search 
out a spot where they might betake themselves 
in flight. 

‘¢The boat of our pursuers,” said Benthon, 
‘‘cannot possibly come up to take us. This 
furious tide will drive them out to sea,” 








‘*But they can seek the shore,” said the 
priest. . 

‘*They surely would not pursue us so closely. 
They have not such reason to hate us.”’ 

‘‘True, but here their shame would make 
them follow. How could they go back foiled by 
a party of peasants ?” 

‘‘Oh! then we must fly far away, back into 
the wilderness.” 

‘In four hours more this river will be empty, 
I believe,” said the priest. ‘‘ But two hours 
have elapsed since turn of tide, and look! hea- 
vens! how the water has poured out!” 

‘It is halfempty. It is more wonderful than 
the streams of Grand Pré, because it is so much 
larger.” 

‘*See, here comes the two who went off to 
explore. Well, Adolphe, what news?” 

‘¢It is a thick and impenetrable forest. Bears 
prowled around us as we went along.” 

‘¢ A thick forest with wild beasts, Oh! heaven!” 
cried Benthon, ‘‘what a home for us! Shall we 
fly? Isay no! Here are eight men armed with 
axes. We may get on the summit of yonder 
rocks, behind trees, and of what avail would 
guns be. We could fight them hand to hand.” 

‘*No, Benthon, no, we must fly. Hard would 
it be for these poor women to be left without 
protectors, or carried back by those conquering 
ruffians. We must fly.” 

These words were hastily spoken. 

‘* Listen,” said Benthon, ‘‘we cannot escape 
without leaving tracks behind us. We will have 
to go slowly with these tender women and child- 
ren. If they follow us thus far, surely they 
would scour these forests far and near to find us.” 

The priest did not answer. 

‘‘ Here we are brought to bay. Here let us 
fight. Rocks can afford us shelter from their 
guns. Here, then, we must resist them. What 
better place is there than this?” 

A low thurmur of assent came from all. The 
priest seemed convinced. 

‘¢Then, my children, I will say no more,” said 
he. ‘But I, too, will bear my part, and help 
you as far as I am able with my own arm.” 

‘« Blessings, blessings, on good Father Sumis!” 

Still the waters sped along, flowing out toward 
the sea. Furiously they rolled, boiling in the 
muddy channel as they left it behind. 

‘¢In two hours more it will be—” 

He was interrupted by a cry which sent a 
thrill through every heart. 

‘« Les enemis !” 

Far down the river, on the other bank, a file 
of soldiers were seen. It was many miles away. 
Yet by their glittering arms and bright red coats 
they were plainly discernible. 

‘‘Surely, they have come,” said Pere Sumis. 
‘¢ Then take your axes, my children, and seek a 
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strong rock of shelter. And fight, Oh! fight for 
life and liberty.” 

The soldiers had evidently landed, and were 
marching up the river after the fugitives. For- 
tunately they had landed on the other side. The 
river rolled between, but those waters were fast 
departing. Soon the bed of the river would be 
empty. The Acadians knew this, for they were ac- 
quainted with the furious tides of the Bay of Fundy. 

‘¢Let them come on, they cannot cross here,” 
said Benthon. ‘The soldiers marched along the 
shore, now sinking deeply into the mud, now 
clambering over a promontory. Such a march 
was laborious in the extreme, and a long time 
was consumed in performing it. At last, when 
more than two hours had elapsed, they stood 
upon the opposite side. Here they saw the 
Acadian boat and stopped. 

The bed of the river lay between. Except a 
small stream in the very centre it was entirely 
empty. This is the nature of the extraordinary 
River Petitcodiac. But the bottom of that river, 
full of soft mud and quicksands, presented an 
almost impassable barrier. So thought the pur- 
suers at first, but after a short parley they ad- 
vanced, 

‘“‘By Heaven!” cried Benthon, ‘‘ they are mad; 
they are venturing over towards us. God have 
mercy! they cannot cross.” 

‘‘Let them come. Let them come,” cried the 
priest, ‘‘thus Pharaoh once ventured over the 
Red Sea, and was overwhelmed by its billows. 
Hark! hear you not far away the roar of the 
first returning wave. The tide is rolling up. It 
is on the flood. Now, behold the discomfiture of 
our enemies. Children let us seek the help of 
Heaven.” 
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They stood and prayed. The little band en- 
cireled the priest as, like Moses, he lifted up his 
hands to Heaven. The British soldiers marched 
onward. Slow and difficult was their progress, 
for at every step they sank deep into the soft 
mud. It was fearful ground to tread upon. 
Yet they advanced quickly. To rest for one mo- 
ment was to sink and die. They heeded not that 
roar from afar which sounded in the ears of others. 

But a long line of white foam extending across 
the channel might now be seen. As the soldiers 
reached the small stream in the centre, a boom 
of rolling surf struck upon their ears. The leader 
sprang madly backward. To stand was to die. 
To advance was death. To fly was impossible. 
Impossible—for now a long rolling flood of boil- 
ing, writhing, seething billows came overwhelm- 
ingly onward; a high wall of water sped on 
before innumerable advancing waves. The tide 
had turned. The awful ‘‘bore”’ was upon them, 
and none could resist its fury. On came the ir- 
resistible billow—on—on it leaped in its furious 
exultation; it ploughed the quicksands of the 
channel. One struggle—one wild shriek—and 
all was over. The successive, following waves 
tossed scornfully from their path the lifeless 
bodies of the pursuers. 

‘‘God be praised! Ze deum laudamus !”’ cried 
the priest; and all united in chanting that psalm 
of gratitude. 

All was over. They were saved. But they 
dared not linger here. Forming hasty hand- 
barrows for baggage, the fugitives left these 
shores and wandered northward. There, upon 
the borders of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, they 
found countrymen and friends, among whom they 
could again enjoy the lost happiness of Acadia. 





“HE HATH MADE EVERYTHING BEAUTIFUL IN HIS SEASON,” 


TuHAnks be to God for His bounty 
To this earthly home of ours! 
He hath made so fair and lovely, 
The waving grain and flowers; 
The joyous, singing river, 
And the merry, sparkling fount ; 
The smiling, bright-green valleys, 
And the snow-crowned, hoary mount. 


Thanks be to God for His bounty! 
For the tall, majestic trees ; 
For the shadows and the sunshine, 
The dews, the rains, the breeze ; 
For the rainbow—His own signet— 
The moon and her gentle light; 
For the stars in their wondrous splendor, 
The glory of the night! , 


Thanks be to God for His bounty ! 
E’en the rocks have a beauty high, 
And the deserts, hot and arid, 
Have an oasis ever nigh— 








And the great, broad, solemn ocean 
In its silence and its storms, 

Hath a fearful, mighty beauty, 
That the gazer’s spirit warms. 


Thanks be to God for His bounty ! 
K’en the cavern’s chambers dark, 
Are in gorgeousness arrayed, 
And illumed by the diamond’s spark ; 
And gems of untold richness, 
And silver and gold abound, 
Where the foot of man hath stepped not, 
Nor his busy fingers found. 


Thanks be to God for His bounty 
To this earthly home of ours! 
For filled unto overflowing 
With beauty glide on the hours ; 
And we know it is all an emblem— 
But a type, in its best array, 
Of our glorious home, eternal, 


In the kingdom of perfect day ! ALICE. 
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CYMBELINE: 


———— 


Tue incidents upon which Shakspeare based 


~ this romantic and thrilling play, occurred during 


the reign of Augustus Cesar. England, at this 
time, was ruled by a king named Cymbeline, 
whose first wife died, and left her three yonug 
children (two sons and a daughter) under 
his protection. Imogen, the eldest of these 
children, was brought up in her father’s court; 
but by a strange chance the two sons of Cymbe- 
line were stolen out of their nursery, when the 
eldest was but three years of age, and the 
youngest quite an infant; and Cymbeline could 
never discover what become of them, or by 
whom they were conveyed away, 

Cymbeline was twice married: his second wife 
was a wicked, plotting woman, and a cruel step- 
mother to Imogen, Cymbeline’s daughter by his 
first wife. The queen, though she hated Imogen, 
yet wished her to marry a son of her own by a 
former husband (she also having been twice mar- 
ried:) for by this means she hoped, upon the 
death of Cymbeline, to place the crown of Britain 
upon the head of her son Cloten; for she knew 
that, if the king’s sons were not found, the prin- 
cess Imogen must be the king’s heir. But this 
design was prevented by Imogen herself, who 


,married without the consent or even knowledge 


ef her father or the queen. 

Posthumus, (for that was the name of Imo- 
gen’s husband) was the best scholar and most 
accomplished gentleman of that age. His father 
died fighting in the wars for Cymbeline, and soon 
after his birth his mother died also for grief at 
the loss of her husband. Cymbeline, pitying the 
helpless state of this orphan, took Posthumus 
(Cymbeline having given him that name, because 
he was born after his father’s death,) and edu- 
cated him in his own court. Imogen and Posthu- 
mus were both taught by the same masters, and 
were play-fellows from their infancy: they 
loved each other tenderly when they were child- 
ren, and their affection continuing to increase 
with their years, when they grew up they pri- 
vately married. The disappointed queen soon 
learnt this secret, for she kept spies constantly 
in watch upon the actions of her daughter-in-law, 
and she immediately told the king of the mar- 
riage of Imogen with Posthumus. Nothing 
could exceed the wrath of Cymbeline, when he 
heard that his daughter had been so forgetful of 
her high dignity as to marry a subject. He 
commanded Posthumus to leave Britain, and 
banished him from his native country forever. 
The queen, who pretended to pity Imegen fer 
the grief she suffered at losing her husband, 
offered to procure them a private meeting before 
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Posthumus set out on his journey to Rome, which 
place he had chosen for his residence in his 
banishment: this seeming kindness she showed, 
the better to succeed in her future designs in 
regard to her son Cloten; for she meant to per- 
suade Imogen, when her husband was gone, that 


| her marriage was not lawful, being contracted 
| without the consent of the king. 


Imogen and Posthumus took a most affection- 
ate leave of each other. Imogen gave her hus- 
band a diamond ring which had been her mother’s, 
and Posthumus promised never to part with the 
ring; and he fastened a bracelet on the arm of 
his wife, which he begged she would preserve 
with great care, as a token of his love: they 
then bid each other farewell, with many vows of 
everlasting love and fidelity. Imogen remained 
a solitary and dejected lady in her father’s court, 
and Posthumus arrived at Rome, the place he 
had chosen for his banishment. Posthumus fell 
into company at Rome with some gay young men 
of different nations, who were talking freely of 
ladies: each one praising the ladies of his own 
country, and his own mistress. Posthumus, who 
had ever his own dear lady in his mind, affirmed 
that his wife, the fair Imogen, was the most vir- 
tuous, wise, and constant lady in the world. 
One of these gentlemen, whose name was 
Iachimo, being offended that a lady of Britain 
should be so praised above the Roman ladies, his 
countrywomen, provoked Posthumus by seeming 
to doubt the constancy of his so highly-praised 
wife; and at length, after much altercation, 
Posthumus consented to a proposal of Iachimo’s, 
that he (Iachimo) should go to Britain, and 
endeavor to gain the love of the married Imogen. 
They then laid a wager, that if Iachimo did not 
succeed in this wicked design, he was to forfeit 
a large sum of money; but if he could win Ime- 
gen’s favor, and prevail upon her to give him 
the bracelet which Posthumus had so earnestly 
desired she would keep as a token of his love, 
then the wager was to terminate with Posthu- 
mous giving to Iachimo the ring, which was Imo- 
gen’s love-present when she parted with her 
husband. Such firm faith had Posthumus in the 
fidelity of Imogen, that he thought he ran xo 
hazard in this trial of her honor. 

Iachimo, on his arrival in Britain, gained 
admittance, and a courteous welcome from Imo- 
gen, as a friend of her husband; but when he 


_began to make professions of love to her, she 


repulsed him with disdain, and he soon found 
that he could have no hope of succeeding in his 
dishonorable design. The desire Iachimo had, to 


‘win the wager, made him now have recourse toa 
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stratagem to impose upon Posthumus, and for 
this purpose he bribed some of Imogen’s attend- 
ants, and was by them conveyed into her bed- 
chamber, concealed in a large trunk, where he 
remained shut up till Imogen was retired to rest, 
and had fallen asleep; and then getting out of 
the trunk, he examined the chamber with great 
attention, and wrote down everything he saw 
there, and particularly noticed a mole which he 
observed upon Imogen’s neck, and then softly 
unloosing the bracelet from her arm, which Pos- 
thumus had given to her, he retired into the chest 
again; and the next day he set off for Rome 
with great expedition, and boasted to Posthumus 
that Imogen had given him the bracelet, and 
likewise permitted him to pass a night in her 
chamber: and in this manner Iachimo told his 
false tale. ‘‘Her bedchamber,” said he, ‘was 
hung with tapestry of silk and silver, the story 
was the proud Cleopatra when she met her Anthony, 
a piece of work most bravely wrought.” 

‘‘This is true,” said Posthumus; ‘ but this 
you might have heard spoken of without seeing.” 

‘* Then the chimney,” said Iachimo, ‘is south 
of the chamber, and the chimney-piece is Diana 
bathing; never saw I figures livelier expressed.” 

‘*This is a thing you might have likewise 
heard, said Posthumus; “for it is much talked 
of.” 

Iachimo as accurately described the roof of 
the chamber, and added, ‘I had almost forgot 
her andirons, they were two winking Cupids made 
of silver, each on one foot standing.” He then 
took out the bracelet, and said, ‘‘ know you this 
jewel, sir? She gave methis. She took it from 
her arm. Isee her yet; her pretty action did 
outsell her gift, and yet enriched it too. She 
gave it me, and said, she prized it once.” He last 
of all described the mole he had observed upon 
her neck. Posthumus, who had heard the whole 
of this artful recital in an agony of doubt, now 
broke out into the most passionate exclamations 
against Imogen. He delivered up the diamond 
ring to Iachimo, which he had agreed to forfeit 
to him, if he obtained the bracelet from Imogen. 
Posthumus, then in a jealous rage wrote to 
Pisanio, a gentleman of Britain, who was one of 
Imogen’s attendants, and had long been a faith- 
ful friend to Posthumus; and after telling him 
what proof he had of his wife’s disloyalty, he 
desired Pisanio would take Imogen to Milford- 
Haven, a sea-port of Wales, and there kill her. 
And at the same time he wrote a deceitful letter 
to Imogen, desiring her to go with Pisanio, for 
that finding he could live no longer without see- 
ing her, though he was forbidden upon pain of 
death to return to Britain, he would come to 
Milford-Haven, at which place he begged she 
would meet him. She, good, unsuspecting lady, 
who loved her husband above all things, and 





desired more than her life to see him, hastened 
her departure with Pisanio, and the same night 
she received the letter she set out. When their 
journey was nearly at an end, Pisanio, who, 
though faithful to Posthumus, was not faithful 
to serve him in an evil deed, disclosed to Imogen 
the cruel order he had received. 

Imogen, who, instead of meeting a loving and 
beloved husband, found herself doomed by that 
husband to suffer death, was afflicted beyond 
measure. Pisanio persuaded her to take com- 
fort, and wait with patient fortitude for the time 
when Posthumus should see and repent his injus- 
tice: in the mean time, as she refused in her 
distress to return to her father’s court, he ad- 
vised her to dress herself in boy’s clothes for 
more security in traveling; to which advice she 
agreed, and thought in that disguise she would 
go over to Rome, and see her husband, whom, 
though he had used her so barbarously, she 
could not forget to love. When Pisanio had pro- 
vided her with her new apparel, he left her to 
her uncertain fortune, being obliged to return to 
court; but before he departed he gave her a 
phial of cordial, which he said the queen had 
given him as asovereign remedy in all disorders. 
The queen, who hated Pisanio because he was a 
friend to Imogen and Posthumus, gave him this 
phial, which she supposed contained poison, she 
having ordered her physician to give her some 
poison, to try its effects (as she said) upon ani- 
mals: but the physician, knowing her malicious 
disposition, would not trust her with real poison, 
but gave her a drug which would do no other 
mischief than causing a person to sleep with 
every appearance of death for a few hours. 
This mixture, which Pisanio thought a choice 
cordial, he gave to Imogen, desiring her, if she 
found herself ill upon the road, to take it; and 
so, with blessings and prayers for her safety and 
happy deliverance from her undeserved troubles, 
he left her. 

Providence strangely directed Imogen’s steps 
to the dwelling of her two brothers, who had 
been stolen away in their infancy. Bellarius; 
who stole them away, was a lord in the court of 
Cymbeline, and having been falsely accused to 
the king, of treason, and banished from the 
court, in revenge he stole away the two sons of 
Cymbeline, and brought them up in a forest, 
where he lived concealed in a cave. He stole 
them through revenge, but he soon loved them as 
tenderly as if they had been his own children, 
educated them carefully, and they grew up fine 
youths, their princely spirits leading them to 
bold and daring actions; and as they subsisted 
by hunting, they were active and hardy, and 
were always pressing their supposed father to 
let them seek their fortune in the wars. 

At the cave where these youths dwelt, it was 
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Imogen’s fortune to arrive. She had lost her 
way in a large forest, through which her road 
lay to Milford-Haven, (from whence she meant 
to embark for Rome:) and being unable to find 
any place where she could purchase food, she 
Was, with weariness and hunger almost dying; 


. for it is not merely putting on a man’s apparel 


that will enable a young lady, tenderly brought 
up, to bear the fatigue of wandering about 
lonely forests like aman. Seeing this cave, she 
entered, hoping to find some one within of whom 
she could procure food. She found the cave 
empty, but looking about she discovered some 
cold meat, and her hunger was so pressing, that 
she could not wait for an invitation, but sat 
down, and began to eat. ‘‘Ah!” said she, talk- 
ing to herself, ‘‘I see a man’s life is a tedious 
one: how tired am I! for two nights together I 
have made the ground my bed: my resolution 
helps me, or I should be sick. When Pisanio 
showed me Milford-Haven from the mountain- 
top, how near it seemed!” Then the thoughts 
of her husband and his cruel mandate came 
across her, and she said, ‘‘ My dear Posthumus, 
thou art a false one!”’ 

The two brothers of Imogen, who had been 
hunting with their reputed father Bellarius, were 
by this timereturned home. [Bellarius had given 
them thenames of Polidore and Cadwal, and they 
knew no better, but supposed that Bellarius was 
their father: but the real names of these princes 
were Guiderius and Arviragus. Bellarius entered 
the cave first, and seeing Imogen, stopped them, 
saying, ‘‘Come not in yet; it eats our victuals, 
or I should think that it was a fairy.” 

‘¢What is the matter, sir?” said the young men. 
‘¢ By Jupiter,” said Bellarius again, ‘‘ there is an 
angelin the cave, or if not, an earthly paragon.” 
So beautiful did Imogen look in her boy’s apparel. 

She, hearing the sound of voices, came forth 
from the cave, and addressed them in these words: 
‘¢Good masters, do not harm me; before I en- 
tered your cave, I had thought to have begged or 
bought what Ihave eaten. Indeed I have stolen 
nothing, nor would I, though I had found gold 
strewed on the floor. Here is money for my 
meat, which I would have left on the board when 
I had made my meal, and parted with prayers for 
the provider.” ‘They refused her money with 
great earnestness. ‘‘I see you are angry with 
me,” said the timid Imogen: ‘but, sirs, if you 
kill me for my fault, know that I should have 
died if I had not made it.” 

‘Whither are you bound ?” asked Bellarius, 
‘¢and what is your name?” 

‘*Fidele is my name,” answered Imogen. ‘I 
have a kinsman, who is bound for Italy; he em- 
barked at Milford-Haven, to whom being going, 
almost spent with hunger, I am fallen into this 
offence.” 





‘¢ Prithee, fair youth,” said old Bellarius, ‘do 
not think us churls, nor measure our good minds 
by this rude place we live in. You are well en- 
countered; it is almost night. You shall have 
better cheer before you depart, and thanks to 
stay andeatit. Boys, bid him welcome.” The 
gentle youths, her brothers, then welcomed 
Imogen to their cave with many kind expressions, 
saying they would love her (or, as they said, 
him) asa brother; and they entered the cave, 
where (they having killed venison when they 
were hunting,) Imogen delighted them with her 
neat housewifery, assisting them in preparing 
their supper ; for though it is not the custom now 
for young women of high birth to understand 
cookery, it was then, and Imogen excelled in this 
useful art ; andas her brothers prettily expressed 
it, Fidele cut their roots in characters, and sauced 
their broth, as if Juno had been sick, and Fidele 
were her dieter. ‘‘ And then,” said Polidore te 
his brother, ‘‘ how angel-like he sings!” They 
also remarked to each other, that though Fidele 
smiled so sweetly, yet so sad a melancholy did 
overcloud his lovely face, as if grief and patience 
had together taken possession of him. For these, 
her gentle qualities, (or perhaps it was their near 
relationship, though they knew it not,) Imogen 
(or as the boys called her, Fidele,) became the 
doting-piece of her brothers, and she scarcely 
less loved them, thinking that but for the memory 
of her dear Posthumus, she could live and die in 
the cave with these wild forest youths; and she 
gladly consented to stay with them, till she was 
enough rested from the fatigue of traveling te 
pursue her way to Milford-Haven. When the 
venison they had taken was all eaten, and they 
were going out to hunt for more, Fidele could 
not accompany them, because she was unwell. 
Sorrow, no doubt, for her husband’s cruel usage, 
as well as the fatigue of wandering in the forest, 
was the cause of her illness. 

They then bid her farewell, and went to their 
hunt, praising all the way the noble parts and 
graceful demeanor of the youth Fidele. 

Imogen was no sooner left alone than she re- 
collected the cordial Pisanio had given her, and 
drank it off, and presently fell into a sound and 
death-like sleep. 

When Bellarius and her brothers returned from 
hunting, Polidore went first into the cave, and 
supposing her asleep, pulled off his heavy shoes, 
that he might tread softly and not awake her; 
so did true gentleness spring up in the minds of 
these princely foresters; but he soon discovered 
that she could not be awakened by any noise, and 
concluded her to be dead, and Polidore lamented 
over her with dear and brotherly regret, as if 
they had never from their infancy been parted. 
Bellarius also proposed to carry her out into the 
forest, and there celebrate her funeral with songs, 
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and solemn dirges, as was then the custom. 
Imogen’s two brothers then carried her to a shady 
covert, and there laying her gently on the grass, 
they sang repose to her departed spirit, and 
covering her over with leaves and flowers, Poli- 
dore said, ‘‘ while summer lasts and I live here, 
Fidele, I will daily strew thy sad grave. The 
pale primrose, that flower most like thy face ; 
the blue-bell, like thy clear veins; and the leaf 
eglantine, which is not sweeter than was thy 
breath ; all these I will strew over thee. Yea, 
and the furred moss in winter, when there are 
no flowers to cover thy sweet corse.” When they 
had finished her funeral obsequies, they departed 
very sorrowful. 

Imogen had not been long left alone, when the 
effect of the sleepy drug going off, she awaked, 
and easily shaking off the slight covering of 
leaves and flowers they had thrown over her, she 
arose, and imagining she had been dreaming, she 
said, ‘I thought I was a cave-keeper, and cook 
to honest creatures; how came | here, covered 
with flowers?” Not being able to find her way 
back to the cave, and seeing nothing of her new 
companions, she concluded it was certainly all a 
dream; and once more Imogen set out on her 
weary pilgrimage, hoping at last she should find 
her way to Milford-Haven, and thence get a pas- 
sage in some ship bound for Italy; for all her 
thoughts were still with her husband Posthumus, 
who she intended to seek in the disguise of a 
page. 

But great events were happening at this time, 
of which Imogen knew nothing; for a war had 
suddenly broken out between the Roman Emperor 
Augustus Cesar, and Cymbeline the King of 
Britain: and a Roman army had landed to invade 
Britain, and was advanced into the very forest 
over which Imogen was journeying. With this 
army came Posthumus. Though he came over 
to Britain with the Roman army, he did not mean 
to fight on their side against his own countrymen, 
but intended to join the army of Britain, and 
fight in the cause of his king who had banished 
him. 

He still believed Imogen false to him; yet the 
death of her he had so fondly loved, and by his 
own orders, too, (Pisanio having written him a 
letter to say he had obeyed his command, and 
that Imogen was dead,) sat heavy on his heart, 
and therefore he returned to Britain, desiring 
either to beslain in battle, or to be put to death 
by Cymbeline for returning home from banish- 
ment. 

Imogen, before she reached Milford-Haven, 
fell into the hands cf the Roman army ; and her 
presence and deportment recommending her, she 
was made a page to Lucius, the Roman General. 

Cymbeline’s army now advanced to meet the 
enemy, and when they entered this forest, Poli- 
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dore and Cadwal joined the king’s army. The 
young men were eager to engage in acts of valor, 
though they little thought they were going to 
fight for their own royal father: and old Bellarius 
went with them tothe battle. He had long since 
repented of the injury he had done to Cymbeline 
in carrying away his sons; and having been a 
warrior in his youth, he gladly joined the army 
to fight for the king he had so injured. 

And now a great battle commenced between 
the two armies, and the Britons would have been 
defeated, and Cymbeline himself killed, but for 
the extraordinary valor of Posthumus, and Bel- 
larius, and the two sons of Cymbeline, They 
rescued the king, and saved his life, and so en- 
tirely turned the fortune of the day, that the 
Britons gained the victory. When the battle was 
over, Posthumus, who had not found the death 
he sought for, surrendered himself up to one of 
the officers of Cymbeline, willing to suffer the 
death which was to be his punishment if he re- 
turned from banishment. 

Imogen and the master she served were taken 
prisoners, and brought before Cymbeline, as was 
also her old enemy Iachimo, who was an officer 
in the Roman army; and when these prisoners 
were before the king, Posthumus was brought in to 
receive his sentence of death, and at this strange 
juncture of time, Bellarius with Polidore and 
Cadwal were also brought before Cymbeline, to 
receive the rewards due to the great services 
they had by their valor done for the king. Pi- 
sanio, being one of the king’s attendants, was 
likewise present 

Therefore there were now standing in the king’s 
presence (but with very different hopes and fears) 
Posthumus and Imogen, with her new master, 
the Roman general; the faithful servant Pisanio, 
and the false friend Iachimo; and likewise the 
two lost sons of Cymbeline, with Bellarius, who 
had stolen themaway. The Roman general was 
the first who spoke; the rest stood silent. before 
the king, though there was many a beating heart 
among them. 

Imogen saw Posthumus and knew him, though 
he was in the disguise of a peasant; but he did 
not know her in her male attire; and she knew 
Iachimo, and she saw a ring on his finger which 
she perceived to be her own, but she did not 
know him as yet to have been the author of all 
her troubles: and she stood before her own 
father a prisoner of war. Pisanio knew Imogen, 
for it was he who had dressed her in the garb of 
aboy. ‘It is my mistress,” thought he; “since 
she is living, let the time run on to good or bad.” 
Bellarius knew her too, and softly said to Cadwal, 
‘Ts not this boy revived from death?” <‘*One 
sand,” replied Cadwal, ‘‘ does not more resemble 
another than the sweet rosy lad is like the dead 
Fidele. ‘‘ The same dead thing alive,” said Po- 
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lidore. ‘‘ Peace, peace,” said Bellarius; ‘if it 
were he, I am sure he would have spoken to us.”’ 
‘‘But we saw him dead,” again whispered Poli- 
dore. “ Be silent,” replied Bellarius. 

Posthumus waited im silence to hear the wel- 
come sentence of his own death ; and he resolved 
not to disclose to the king that he had saved his 
life in the battle, lest that should move Cymbe- 
line to pardon him. 

Lucius, the Roman general, who had taken 
Imogen under his protection as his page, was the 
first (as has been before said,) who spoke to the 
king He was a man of high courage and noble 
dignity, and this was his speech to the king: 

‘*T hear you take no ransom for your prisoners, 
but doom them all to death. Iam a Roman, and 
with a Roman heart will sufferdeath. But there 
is one thing for which I would entreat.’’ Then 
bringing Imogen before the king, he said, ‘‘ This 
boy is a Briton born. Lethim beransomed. He 
is my page. Never master had a page so kind, 
so duteous, so diligent on all occasions, so true, 
so nurselike. He hath done no Briton wrong, 
though he had served a Roman. Save him, if 
you spare no one beside.” 

Cymbeline looked earnestly on his daughter, 
Imogen. He knewher notin that disguise; but 
it seemed that all-powerful nature spake in his 
heart, for he said, ‘‘I have surely seen him, his 
face appears familiar tome. I know not why or 
wherefore I say, live, boy: but I give you your 
life, and ask of me what boon you will, andI will 
grant it you. Yea, even though it be the life of 
the the noblest prisoner I have.” 

‘¢T humbly thank your highness,” said Imogen. 

What was then called granting a boon was the 
same as a promise to give any one thing, what- 
ever it might be, that the person on whom that 
favor was conferred chose to ask for. They all 
were attentive to hear what thing the page would 
ask for; and Lucius, her master, said to her, «I 
do not beg my life, good lad, but I know that is 
what you will ask for.” No, no, alas!” said 
Imogen, ‘‘ I have other work in hand, good mas- 
ter; your life I cannot ask for.” This seeming 
want of gratitude in the boy astonished the Roman 
general. 

Imogen then, fixing her eye on Iachimo, de- 
manded no other boon than this, that Iachimo 
should be made to confess whence he had the 
ring he wore on his finger. 

Cymbeline granted her this boon, and threat- 
ened [achimo with the torture if he did net con- 





fess how he came by the diamond ring on his 
finger. lachimo then made a full acknowledge- 
ment of all his villany, telling, as has been 
before related, the whole story of his wager with 
Posthumus, and how he had succeeded in impos- 
ing upon his credulity. 

What Posthumus felt at hearing this proof of 
the innocence of his lady, cannot be expressed. 
He instantly came forward, and confessed to 
Cymbeline the cruel sentence which he had 
enjoined Pisanio to execute upon the princess ; 
exclaiming wildly, ‘‘OQ Imogen, my queen, my 
life, my wife!” 

Imogen could not see her beloved husband in 
this distress without discovering herself, to the 
unutterable joy of Posthumus, who was thus re- 
lieved from a weight of guilt and woe, and 
restored to the good graces of the dear lady he 
had so cruelly treated. 

Cymbeline, almost as much overwhelmed as he 
with joy, at finding his lost daughter so strangely 
recovered, received her to her former place in 
his fatherly affection, and not only gave her hus- 
band, Posthumus, his life, but consented to ac- 
knowledge him for his son-in-law. 

Bellarius chose this time of joy and reconcilia- 
tion to make his confession. He presented Poli- 
dore and Cadwal to the king, telling him they 
were his two lost sons Guiderius and Arviragus. 

Cymbeline forgave old Bellarius; for who 
could think of punishments at a season of such 
universal happiness? To find his daughter liv- 
ing, and his lost sons in the persons of his 
young deliverers, that he had seen so bravely 
fight in his defense, was unlooked-for joy indeed! 

Imogen was now at leisure to perform good 
services for her late master, the Roman General 
Lucius, whose life, the king her father readily 
granted at her request; and by the mediation of 
the same Lucius, a peace was concluded between 
the Romans and the Britons, which was kept 
inviolate many years. 

How Cymbeline’s wicked queen, through de- 
spair of bringing her projects to pass, and 
touched with remorse of conscience, sickened 
and died, having first lived to see her foolish son, 
Cloten, slain in a quarrel which he had provoked, 
are events too tragical to interrupt this happy 
conclusion by more than merely touchivg upon. 
It is sufficient that all were made happy, who 
were deserving ; and even the treacherous Iachi- 
mo, in consideration of his villany having missed 
its final aim, was dismissed without punishment. 





EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 


BENEATH this stone, in sweet repose, 
Is laid a mother’s dearest pride; 

A flower that scarce had waked to life, 
And light, and beauty, ere it died. 


God in his wisdow has recalled 

The precious boon his love had given; 
And though the casket moulders here, 

Tue GEM IS SPARKLING NOW IN HEAVEN. 











Kiterary Hoveltics, 


ADVENTURES OF GERARD, THE LION KILLER. A 
History of his Ten Years’ Campaign among the Wild Ani- 
mals of Northern Africa. New York: Derby & Jackson, 
Philadelphia ; C. G. Henderson. 

This work is translated from the French, by Charles 
£. Whitehead, and retains all that force of style, and 
tierceness of expression, which is so characteristic 
and necessary for works of this description. It 
abounds in thrilling scenes, and portrays with start- 
ling energy the habits and prowess of thelion. The 
hair-breadth escapes and cool courage of Gerard, ex- 
ete continual interest; and for a work of its kind, 
fulfills every purpose of the author. We extract 
one, from the many thrilling sketches with which it 
abounds : 


A LION THAT DEVOURED THE FACULTY 
OF A COLLEGE. 

I had hardly arrived at Guelma, before I had com- 
plaints preferred by my friends in the Mahouna 
country against a great red lion that had pitched his 
tent in their neighborhood, and mocked at all the 
incantations of their sages, and the reputation of 
their warriors. 

The fever was still lingering about my system, but 
T longed for the fresh winds of the mountain, and be- 
lieving the best medicine would be some lion’s blood, 
started for a hunt about the first of August. 

Among those who had paid tribute to his mighti- 
ness, none had been taxed heavier than one Lakdar, 
who had been assessed twenty-nine beeves, forty-five 
sheep, besides mules and jackasses. This was partly 
owing to the poor devils’s farm being situated in so 
pleasing a contiguity to the mountains. 


lions than men. 


vines and surrounded by woods, where the sun only 
shone at intervals on the savage picture of tents and 
rocks, and you will have an idea of the spot where 
Lakdar had reared his penates. 

To counterbalance these hardships of nature, there 
were a few fields that the settler had reduced to cul- 
tivation, an orchard laden with fruit, a garden odor- 
ous with flowers, and a clear spring that leaped from 
the earth and murmured down the hills. These were 
delights that in this sultry clime were worth the 
wealth of sultans, and gave Lakdar a fortitude per- 
fectly stoical under the attacks of his enemy. 

I found the little camp surrounded by a hedge six 
feet high and three feet thick, which the lion was ac- 
customed to jump over, and selecting his dinner, 
carry it off to the woods with the same ease that a 
fox would seize and carry off a duck from the quack- 
ing brood. The first night or two was spent in the 
park awaiting the coming of the lion, and the day 
in hunting up all his haunts, but without any suc- 
cess; he was nowhere to be found. 

“You see,” said Lakdar, “ you have nothing to do 
but to come here and the lion runs away,and as soon 
as you go he will return, and then the rest of my 





Indeed his | 
rugged field seemed more adapted for the abode of | 
Fancy to yourself a little clearing | 
of land on the slope of the hills, cut up by deep ra- | 






cattle, and my wife and children will «ll follow the 
road that the first of my poor oxen have taken.” 

“You must take a wife and stay among us,” said 
Lakdar’s spouse, “we will show you the prettiest 
girls in the mountains ; you can choose two or three 
for wives, our tribe will build you a house, and give 
you a herd of cattle, and then we will have peace in 
the land.” 

Without receiving Madame Lakdar’s opinion as 
perfectly true, yet I will give the history of an oc- 
currence that shows with what fatal determination a 
lion adheres to his predilection for some favorite 
camp or herd. There was once a mosque on the old 
road from Constantine to Batna that went by the 
name of Jema-el-Bechiva, and its ruined minarets 
exist to this day. 

The holy men who inhabited this retreat had raised 
a young lion that was brought in by the Arabs, but 
after it had nearly attained its growth, the ungrate- 
ful scholar finding the path of religion a thorny road 
suddenly disappeared. 

In alittle while after, the douars that were located 
in the neighborhood of the mosque became the prey 
of his heretical appetite. 

One evening the head of the holy fathers of Jema- 
el-Bechira was missing from prayers. 

The next evening one of his assistants was found 
absent from his supper, a thing very unusual with a 
good Musulman. 

Se on for forty days, one by one the number of 
these wise men diminished gradually, the responses 
bacame fainter at prayers and the platters fewer at 
table. The lion lay in ambush by the brook, and 
when they came down to make their daily ablutions, 
they found their way into his infidel maw. 

It was not until the fortieth professor had disap- 
| peared (a whole faculty devoured by a lion,) that the 
| ten of the faithful who remained took the better part 
of valor, and emigrated to a safer country, and the 
mosque was deserted. 

Then the lion not having his stomach toned for the 
coarser fare of horse or beef, descended to the laity, 
and taking his post on the road, seized on every 
traveler that passed, until he had placed a perfect, 
embargo on the route, and there was not an Arab, 
| brave as he might be, that dare go over that road 
even in the daytime. 

At last the lion growing melancholy in the perfect 
isolation that his predatory habits had imposed on 
himself, left the country probabyin search of another 
mosque, and thenceforth the El-Bechiva road was 
traveled by every one in perfect security. 

Since my arrival in the Mahouna country, I had 
seen great herds of wild hogs feeding in the forest, 
a sure sign that the lion was not in the neighborhood. 
Yet still Ihad not become a convert to Lakdar’s 
opinion, that he had fled my presence, but on the con- 
trary I quietly waited for his return from what I 
supposed would be a short visit of pleasure or busi- 
ness, 
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One evening while seated in the garden, watching 
an old boar that was gradually rooting along the in- 
tervening distance, between the edge of the forest 
and fair rifle shot, Lakdar came running to tell me 
that the old black bull, the monarch of all the herd, 
had not come in at sunset with the rest of the cattle, 
which was strong evidence of the lion’s having re- 
turned to his old haunt. Lakdar said that he would 
go out at early light the next day to see what had 
become of him. The next morning, after a long 
night’s rest, such as comes to the light heart after a 
day’s chase among the mountains, I opened my eyes 
and saw my host seated cross-legged before my bed, 
with his face radiant with pleasure. 

“ Come,” he said, “‘ I have found him.” 

In a quarter of an hour more we were standing 
contemplating the dead bull that lay in the middle 
of a tangled wood. The thigh and the breast had 
been eaten, and the rest was still untouched, except 
by the destroyer’s teeth, that had left a semicircle of 
marks on the black neck. 


I sent Lakdar forsome cakes anda flagon of water, 


and after he had brought them, I gave him leave of 
absence until the next morning, and took my post at 
the foot of a wild olive tree within three steps of the 
carcass, The woods were so thick that I could not 
see six steps ahead of me, but I carefully picked out 
the tracks the lion had made when leaving the place, 
so that I should know which way he would return. 
I then took off my turban and rolled it up out of the 
way, that I might hear more distinctly, and sat my- 
self down to the banquet of bull’s meat that I all 
uninvited had come to share with the lion. 

With the setting sun came forth to the world all 
the animal life that peoples the night, hare, and lynx, 
and jackal, and the hundreds of little harlequins of 
the forest court, all unknown even by name to self- 
proud men, sported each after his manner, in the faint 
light of the crescent moon. There was creaking in 
the trees, stirring amid the leaves and whispering 
of voices in that great family of nature, until the 
mind was wrought up to the most intense anxiety to 
decide what might be the laugh of a servant in the 
hall, or what the tread of the lordly host coming to 
his feast. It needed quick senses, or signs for life 
and death would be neglected; it needed a cool 
brain, or the strong and rapidly changing emo- 
tions that racked the mind and stilled the heart, 
would make one mad. At about eightin the evening, 
while a few slant rays of the moon came athwart the 
leaves, I heard the sharp crack of a stick in the dis- 
tance. 

There was no doubt in regard to this, nothing but 
the weight of a lion could have made that noise. 

In a little while after a hollow, guttural roar grated 
on my ear, and then terminated in a full blast that 
made the darkness vibrate under the close thicket. 
Presently I could hear his slow heavy steps, as the 
animal walked leisurely along according to his 
custom when quitting his lair. 

I waited with my elbow on my knee, and my rifle 
to my shoulder, until he should appear. 

I did not see him until he was at the side of the 
carcass of the bull, slowly licking it with his huge 
tongue, and keeping his eyes fixed on me. I aimed 








for his forehead, as well as I could in the obscurity, 
and fired. The lion fell to the earth, and then with 
a roar he reared up on his hind legs like a horse. 

I was on my feet at the same instant, and taking 
a step in advance, put my rifle to his head, and fired 
the second barrel. 

This time he fell heavily without attempting to 
rise. I stepped back a few paces to reload my rifle, 
then seeing the animal was still living, I walked up 
to him with my poniard, intending to finish him with 
a blow. 

At this instant he raised his enormous head, and 
made a sweep with his paw. I sprang back in time 
to avoid the blow, and fired the death shot that laid 
him out motionless on the sod. 

My first ball had entered an inch below the left 
eye, and gone out at the back of the head, and yet 
had not killed him. 

While I was examining the grand beast, and medi- 
tating on his fate, a moment before the greatest lord 
in all Algeria, and now a moveless clod, I heard a 
great noise and shouting behind me. It was Lakdar 
running through the woods like a wild boar. 

“‘Ttis I, Lakdar,” he cried, all breathless with the 
exertion of pushing through the tangled bushes. “I 
was here—close by—listening—I heard all; he is 
dead—the infidel! the ogre! he is dead—the scourge! 
the devil !” 

Then he laughed, and then talked to himself as he 
tugged through the underbrush, now scolding a thorn 
tree that caught his burnous, now denouncing the 
lion that had thinned his herds. Then he called his 
brother and his wife. “ Come quick—bring the dogs 
and the children—he is dead—the slave !—he is 
dead !” 

To give an idea of the size of this animal, I will 
mention that the strongest man in the squadron at- 
tempted to carry the head and skin on his shoulders 
into the presence of General Bedeau, who desired to 
see it, but the moment that the load was placed on 
his back, he sunk under the burden, and we were 
obliged to have it transported in a hand cart. 





GREY-BAY MARE, and other Humorous Sketches. Dlus- 
trated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott &Co. 


This is unquestionably the most interesting and 
humorous work of the season. It fairly sparkles 
with wit and humor, and abounds with such quaint 
and original ideas, that the mind is held captive 
during the entire perusal. It is a desert for the 
usual literature of the day, and should be taken 
sparingly, as the reader could not stand the full 
course. We cannot better express its merits, than 
by letting it speak for itself; so we copy one of its 
numerous sketches as a sample. It is entitled 


“WINNING A WIDOW—WITH A ‘SPRING’ 
HAT.” 

After riding twenty miles I reached Donaldson- 
ville, La., just at dark. The Natchez packet some- 
times arrived about ten o’clock at night, and as I 
was bound up the Mississippi, and did not want to 
miss her, determined to wait in the wharf-office. 
Shortened the time by paying a few visits to a cof- 
fee-house and billiard-room in the town. During 
one of these, noticed the arrival of a party of French 
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creoles, who talked and swore over a dozen “mallard 
ducks,” loud enough to have made you believe 
they’d been on the war-trail after Camanches, and 
brought in as many scalps. At last walked over to 
the wharf-office, settled down and found comfort in 
a cigar, and as much of a newspaper as the rather 
misty light of a bull-eyed lantern would give me. 
The fire in the stove roared bravely and sent out 
plenty of warmth. I had dropped the paper and 
only held on to the cigar, when I suddenly woke up 
on hearing the door. open, and a couple of men 
enter. They found chairs, and drawing up to the 
stove continued a conversation, evidently just com- 
menced as they entered. 

“‘ And so Buffer is going to be married ?” 

“Wal he is! and a good match he’s made of it. 
I tell you what, she’s a rearer. If he don’t have to 
put a kicking breech on her afore he’s married a 
week, you may call mea fool. She’s got eyes like 
a panther; an’ if he only lets her get the bit atween 
her teeth—just for once—she’ll carry him further 
nor he wants to go! 

‘“‘What makes him want to marry her then ?” 

‘ Niggers, mules, and as neat a plantation as thar 
is on the Bayou. Two hundred and fifty hogsheads 
clean sugar last crop, an’ if they’d only cut the cane 
airlier, fifty more atop of it. She had a new steam 
ingine put up last season, and tho’ that cussed 
bagasse burner’s a rousing humbug, yet I reckon it’s 
all paid for; an’ all Buffer’s got to do, is step in, 
hang up his hat, an’ sot right down to live like a 
fighting-cock.” 

“Why did’nt you go in there? The last time I 
came down the river I heard you were bucking up 
to the widow ?” 

“Wal now, Jim, to be honest, I did think efore 
that Buffer stepped in, that I just had it all my own 
‘way, and that I was goin’ to get her—sure! As 
these here French say, ‘ I made eyes at her ’—savage! 
But, somehow or ‘nother, she olways went dead agin 
old Massissip. A man from our State had no kind 
of a show, and though I put the ’tentions to her like 
an uncle, it did’nt seem to be no use tryin’. ’Bout 
one time she did kind o’ lean my way. You see 
nare bout the end of grinding season old Farabole 
giv’ a dance down in his sugar-house, and ’vited 
me and the widder, and a raft more; an’ down we 
went, and the widder kind a felt her oats and we 
reeled it off in the airly part of the evening fit to 
kill; but by’m by that Buffer he came on an’ just 
knocked me cold! 

“Ye see he’d been down to the city (New Orleans, ) 
and only ’rived on the Bayou that night, an’ hearin’ 
that thar was goin’s on down to Old Farabole’s 
sugar-house, down he cum. Wal, sir, he was drest 
to death in the handsumest kind of store-cloths, 
an’ the women war right up on an end soon as he 
cum in. 

“T see the widder a fixin’ her panther eyes on 
him, and I jest said to myself—‘ Dick Tareout, you 
mout.as well clear; that ’ere Buffer’s too much for 
you in the close line! I felt it at oncet. Wal, sir, 
in about a minnit up comes Buffer, smiles at the 
widder in a fashinatin’ manner, an’ ensists on danc- 
in’ with her. Sez she, ‘Yes! Mister Buffer, it will 





*ford me the gratest pleshure!’ Gratest pleshure! 
wal, the way he squeezed her, when they danced, I 
rather think it did. I kept an eye on Buffer. Now, 
you see, he’d been stayin’ at the Saint Charleses, 
an’ puttin’ it through like forty, an’ he’d larnt all 
the last agonies in the way of bowin’ and scrapin’ 
an’ sayin’ leetle nothin’s; and, sir, he carried his hat 
round in his hand all over the sugar-house, down 
among the bilers, and up round back of the ingine— 
whar the licker was—every whar he toted that ar’ 
hat. 

“Now the widder didn’t jist ezactly know what to 
make of it—coz it was a new wrinkle—so twicet she 
said to him he’d better let Big Jake, one of the 
house niggers, hold itfor him; but ’twant no use, he 
held on to’t tight as a wrench: at last, jest as they 
war in the middle of a dance, sez Buffer, with sech a 
smile, ses he—‘ Mrs. Noiryeux, for yure sake I’ll do 
most ennything!’ An’ he actilly held that ar’ hat 
in one hand, an’ hit it a lick with t’other, and fetched 
top and rim right--into a pancake; knocked it right 
down flat. 

“T tell you wot, when the widder see him do that, 
she was jest ready to drap—she was so come over 
with his intentions. Sacryfizing a bran new hat, 
and all to gratify her little whim! I see at oncet 
how he was goin’ it, an’ I determined, sir, to head 
him off. So I stepped up round back of the ingine— 
whar the licker was—an’ I took a most a rousin’ big 
horn of old Farabole’s rum, and huntin’ round found 
my hat. It was a right new one—none of your 
Kosshoot or wool-hats, but a reg’lar beaver, stiff as 
a stove-pipe, and shone like a pair of new blacked 
boots; so I lays hold of that are hat, an’ goes round 
back of the ingine an’ takes another swingin’ big 
pull at the ruam—an’ then I felt jist ready for action. 
The dance was through, and as cheers was scarce, 
the women were all seated on a few seats in front 
of the bilers, an’ Buffer was a pilin’ on the soft 
things, an’ the widder was a lookin’ tickled to 
pieces—when I made my appairance on the stage! 

“T works up to’rds the widder, and when I'd got 
atween her and Buffer, sez I, ‘ A-low me the pleshure 
of your hand for the next set!’ 

“<Oh,’ sez she, with a leetle sigh, ‘I am so come 
over that I hardly feel abul to dance agin !’ 

“* Now,’ sez I to myself, ‘old feller, spread your- 
self or die!’ and I jest swings my hat round for’ard, 
and as I said—‘ You had better say “ Yes!” you'll 
get over it a dancin,’ I held that ar’ hat in one hand 
(jest as Buffer did his,) and with t’other hand I 
druv the crown down with sech another lick, that 
the linin’ jumped right through, and bust the eend 
clean out. 

“* Raaly,’ said she, you skeered me!” an’ I think 
IT mout have done it. Thar was my hat all knocked 
into infernal pieces no bigger than bits, the rim all 
hanging loose, the sides smashed in, the lining run- 
ning out, and the top off. *Bout that time I turned 
my eye, and thar stood Buffer a holdin’ his hat—jest 
as good as new, and all in shape, sir! I looked at 
it twicet—no mistake, it was whole. 

“Sez he, ‘You ought t’ get a Spring Hat—a 
Shappoh Mechanic, as the French call ’em. I’ve 
one here!’”’ An’ then he ups an’ shows the whole 
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insides of it, an’ how it works, an’ the hull lot of 
women looked at him, like if he’d had a stove-pipe 
chock full of diamonds; the widder ’specially pat- 
ternized him, tuck him under her wing, an’ giv’ me 
the cold shoulder—straight. Buffer’s got her. I’m 
tired of La Fooshe, an’ am goin’ back to the hills, 
whar thar ar’ no more widders that fellers can cotton 
down to with Spring Hate.” 





POEMS: by Richard Chenevix Trench. New York: Pub- 
lished by J. 8. Redfield. Philadelphia: W. B. Zieber. 


The author of these poems is distinguished both 
as a poet and a divine; he is a profound theological 
scholar, an admirer of polite literature, and stands 
among the first of the “Religious Poets of the day.” 
Like a true artist, he strives to perfect the minutest 
details of his verse; and everything which flows 
from his gifted pen is teeming with beauty and ex- 
pression. The following piece of descriptive poetry 
abounds in the most beautiful and impressive senti- 
ments : : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF. BURGOS. 
Most like some agéd king it seemed to me, 
Who had survived his old regality, 
Poor and deposed, but keeping still his state, 
In all he had before of truly great; 
With no vain wishes and no vain regret, 
But his enforcéd leisure soothing yet 
With meditation calm, and books, and prayer, 
For all was sober and majestic there— 
The old Castilian, with close finger-tips 
Pressing his folded mantle to his lips; 
The dim cathedral’s cross-surmounted pile, 
With carved recess, and cool and shadowy aisle; 
The walks of poplar by the river’s side, 
That wound by many a straggling channel wide; 
And seats of stone, where one might sit and weave 
Visions, till well-nigh tempted to believe 
_ That life had few things better to be done, 
And many worse, than sitting in the sun 
To lose the hours, and wilfully to dim 
Our half-shut eyes, and veil them till might swim 
The pageant by us, smoothly as the stream 
And unremembered pageant of a dream. 


A castle crowned a neighboring hillock’s crest, 
But now the moat was level with the rest; 
And all was fallen of this place of power, 
All heaped with formless stone, save one round tower, 
And here and there a gateway low and old, 
Figured with antique shape of warrior bold. 
And then behind this eminence the sun 
Would drop serenely, long ere day was done ; 
And one who climbed that height might see again 
A second setting o’er the fertile plain 
Beyond the town, and, glittering in his beam, 
Wind far away that poplar-skirted stream. 





THE TANGLETOWN LETTERS: beivg the Reminiscences, 
Observations, and Opinions of Timotheus Trap, Esq. 
Buffelo: Published by Wanzer, M’Kim & Co. Philade}- 
phia: T. B. Peterson, Chestnut St. 


This work is edited by the author of the “ Records 
of Bubbletown Parish.” It is spicy and humorous, 
and highly illustrated. The lovers of fun and 
amusement will find it interesting. 





MEMOIR OF FRANCES E. H. M’LELLAN, with a Selection 
from her Letters. By her Cousin, R. M. Haskell. New 


York: Published by M. W. Dodd. Philadelphia: Smith 
and English. 


After a neat little apology, in the preface, for 
affording all the admirers of that easy flowing, per- 
suasive style, which delights every one, so much 
pleasure, follows a most touching tribute to the 
memory of a departed friend. Every young person 
should read it. It is a small volume, neatly bound, 
and should be placed upon every family table. We 
make a short extract. It is only one of the many 
beautiful similes with which it abounds. 

“Such spirits seem like beauteous flowers, sent out 
to bloom awhile upon the dreary waste of human 
life, to light the darkened pathway, and cheer the 
drooping hearts of some of earth’s stricken ones, 
‘to love and be loved,’ and when most prized to pass 
away from earth, leaving the places known by them 
most desolate indeed.” 


—_——— 


LINDA; OR THE YOUNG PILOT OF THE 
CREOLE. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
T. B. Peterson, 102 Chesnut street. 


The ‘death of this distinguished authoress has 
caused a void in the ranks of literature, which will 
be long vacant for a proper advocate. The best tes- 
timony to the excellence of a work, is the name of 
its author, and the long established reputation of 
Mrs. Hentz, precludes the necessity of any further 
remarks. It is a Southern tale, teeming with inter- 
est and variety, and the characters are clothed in 
that high standard of morality, in which the late 
authoress delighted to beguile the hearts of her 
readers, and to add instruction to interest. The 
work in its typography, paper and binding is executed 
in the best and most finished style. 


BELLE 
Philadelphia: 





YAN-GO-RUA, AN HISTORICAL DRAMA. In prose. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, 102 Chesnut street. 


This work will be a great addition to the libraries 
of those who admire the delineation of Indian cha- 
racter. It is based upon historical facts, and is 
written in the same strain as Hiawatha. We sup- 
pose the two were being compiled at the same time. 
It is strictly American literature, and gives a faith- 
ful portraiture of the customs, habits and supersti- 
tions of the American aborigines, 





NEW AGE OF GOLD; or the Life and Adventures of Robert 
Dexter Romaine. Written by himself. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Phillips, Sampson, & Co. Philadelphia: Smith 
& English. 

This autobiography is written ina pleasant, genial 
style, which creates an interest in the reader from 
the beginning; and the many startling incidents and 
situations of the adventurer, both on land and sea, 
excite all our sympathy and commiseration. The 
horrors of shipwreck are fearfully expressed, and 
their life upon the lonely island, and ultimate escape 
from its desolation, serve to make the entire work 
agreeable and interesting. 





VASSALL MORTON; A Novel. By Francis Parkman 


Phila- 


Boston: Published by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
delphia: Smith & English. 


To lovers of light literature this work will prove 
a great relish. The plot is excellent, characters well 
sustained, and description, so far as possible, avoid- 
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ed. Many authors excite the interest and sympathy 
of their readers, in their heroes; and then leave 
them in some painful situation, to describe a variety 
of scenes, places, ete. It is bad taste, and persons 
usually skip the intervening dross, and take up what 
should have been the connection. This has been 
carefully avoided in the present work, and that alone 
would make it readable. 





THE EARNEST MAN. A Sketch of the Character and 
Labors of Adoniram Judson, First Missionary to Bur- 
mah. By Mrs. H. C. Conant. Boston: Published by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philadelphia: Smith & 
English. 

This is the second biography of this distinguished 
and estimable man. The work was planned by Mrs. 
Judson, but her delicate health did not permit her to 
undertake the arduous task of compiling it. At her 
earnest request, and by her entire coneurrence and 
approbation, it was placed under the charge of the 
talented authoress who has so nobly acquitted her 
task. It embraces his entire life, with all the toil, 
labor, prosecutions and sufferings of his remarkable 
career. 


—_—— 


THE CAMEL: His Organization, Habits and Uses, con- 
sidered with reference to his Introduction into the United 
States. By George P. Marsh. Boston: Published by 
Gould & Lincoln. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 
The practicability of introducing camels into the 

United States has been mooted and discussed for 

some time; and to those interested, this will prove 

a valuable work. All the information which it con- 

tains may be relied upon, as the author has traveled 

through Egypt, Nubia, Arabia and Syria, and speaks 
from personal observation. He appears thoroughly 
conversant with his subject. 





PLU-RI-BUS-TAH, A Song that’s-by-no-Author. Perpe- 
trated by Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P.B. New York: 
Published by Livermore & Reed. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson, 102 Chesnut street. 

This is one of the best humorous works of the 
season. It abounds in wit, humor, and spicy cari- 
catures, which cannot fail to divert and amuse almost 
every reader. To those who can enjoy a good 
laugh we heartily recommend it. 





GABRIEL VANE, his Fortune and his Friends. By Jere- 
my Loud, Author of Dovecote. New York: Published by 
Derby & Jackson. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 
This story is, as the author truly says in his pre- 

face, a simple rehearsal of the histories of every day 

characters, in town and courtry, describing the pas- 
sions, trials and triumphs of common life. If this 
is considered any merit in a novel, Jeremy Loud 
may be considered to have hit the mark. For our- 
selves, we must confess to a different taste. Every- 

day incidents and characters must be described by a 

very skilful hand indeed to make them interesting. 

Gabriel Vane is very well written, nicely put together, 

and capital to fall asleep over. In that respect, 

however, it is not a whit worse than the novels of 

Fredericka Bremer, Ellen Pickering, et id omne 

genus. 





THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SIDNEY SMITH, 
being Selections from his Writings, and Passages of his 
Letters and Table-talk, with a Biographical Memoir and 
Notes. By Evert A. Duyckinch. Published by J. 8. Red- 
field, New York: Sold by Zeiber & Co., Philadelphia. 
This volume includes passages from the Edinburg 

Review, from Smith’s Sermons, from Peter Plymley’s 
Letters, Reform Speeches, Sketches of Moral Phi- 
losophy, ete. Few of our readers can be ignorant 
of the peculiar character of Smith’s writings and 
conversation. That he was a wit of the first water, 
there can be no question. But he had seen so much 
of hardship and misfortune in the course of his ea- 
reer before his writings rendered him famous, that 
there was a dash of bitterness in all he said or wrote. 
His battle with the world was a rough one, but it 
brought out all his talent and made him a thorough 
original. He seemed to take a pleasure iu being odd, 
and thus his wit ran into the extreme of severity and 
harshness. The volume of miscellanies before us 
will afford an excellent insight into the character of 
the man. Whether he was in the right or wrong he 
could not be dull, and even when saying things 
which grate harshly on our feelings, we must acknow- 
ledge his power of interesting. 





THE HALLIG; OR, THE SHEEPFOLD IN THE WATERS. 
A Tale of Humble Life on the Coast of Schleswig. Trans- 
lated from the German of Biernatzki, by Mrs. George P. 
Marsh, with a biographical sketch of the author. Pub- 
lished by Gould & Lincoln, Boston. Sold by Smith & 
English, Philadelphia. 

Hallig is a German word, signifying one of the 
smaller islands on the western coast of Schleswig, of 
which there are many. The largest of them are less 
than half a German square mile in extent, while the 
smaller ones, often inhabited only by a single family, 
are barely a couple of thousand feet in length and 
breadth. These islets are flat, scarcely two or three 
feet higher than the level of ordinary tides, and, 
being unprotected by dykes, are often overflowed. 
Biernatzki was pastor of a church on one of these 
halligs, his congregation being composed of only 
fifty souls, all very poor people. During his charge 
a great inundation: happened which caused very ge- 
neral destruction of property. He has described it 
in one of the chapters of this book, which altogether 
is a sort of religious novel, descriptive of the pecu- 
liar region alluded to, the manners and customs of 
the people, etc. 


—_—_—— 


THE HUGUENOT EXILES, OR THE TIMES OF LOUIS 
THE FOURTEENTH. An Historical Novel. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, Publishers. 

The writer of this book does not give his name. He 
merely says that his pen is not an unpracticed one, 
and that he is a descendant of a Huguenot refugee, 
yet educated in the influence of the Catholic Church. 
The early influence thus exerted over him, however, 
has been completely dissipated by his investigation 
of the persecution of the Protestants, and the 
present work, as it covers the whole ground of the 
Romish persecutions preceding the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, is necessarily Anti-Catholic. The 
writer says that he found it necessary to soften the 
actual atrocities committed, but what right he had to 
do this we are unable to perceive. 
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SIN AND REDEMPTION. A Series of Sermons, to which 
is added an Oration on Moral Freedom: by D. N. Sheldon, 
D.D. Published by Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston. For 
sale by C. G. Henderson, Philadelphia. 


These sermons, though purely speculative and 
doctrinal, are very able and interesting. We rejoice 
to find American divines of acknowledged reputation 
giving their sermons publicity in book form, adapted 
to the popular use. The American mind is so fresh 
and vigorous, and our Christianity so earnest and 
lofty, that the sermons of our preachers are remark- 
able for their boldness of thought. 


THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF HERODOTUS; An Ima- 
nary Biography. Founded on Fact. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler, F.R.G.S. In two volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Philadelphia: W. B. Zieber. 

This is a condensed treatise upon the history, 
manners, religion, literature, arts, and social condi- 
tion of the Greeks, Egyptians, Persians, Babylo- 
nians, Hebrews, Scythians, and other ancient nations, 
in the days of Pericles and Nehemiah. It is found- 
ed upon historical facts, and a perusal would prove 
both interesting and instructive. 


SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. By F. D. Huntingdon, D. D. 
Preacher to the University and Plummer Professor of 
Morals in the College at Cambridge. Boston : Crosby, 
Nichols & Co., Publishers. Sold by Parry & McMillan, 
Philadelphia. 


These sermons are written in a very interesting 
style, in a great measure free from the taint of sec- 
tarian, and so universal in their application, spirit 
and tendency as to be worthy the attention of those 
not given usually to the reading of sermons. They 
are not mere theological essays, but moral writings for 
the benefit of the people. 





HOME STRIDES; by Rebecca A. Upton. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Crosby, Nichols & Co. Philadelphia: Parry & 
McMillan. 


This is a “universal scrap-book,” and contains 


‘specifics, remedies, and receipts for all manner of 


wounds, aches, pains, and cookeries. It will be very 
valuable to housekeepers. 





CALDERON:;; his Life and Genius, with specimens of his 
Plays, by R. C. Trench, New York: Published by J. 8. 
Redfield. Philadelphia: W. B. Zeiber. 


Owing to the severity and purity of Mr. Trench’s 
style, he is eminently qualified to accomplish works 
of this description. His translations may be relied 
upon for their strength and correctness, as well as 
their elaborate finish. 


THE MODERN STORY TELLER. The Best Stories of the 
Best Authors: now first collected. New York: Published 
by George P. Putnam. 


These stories are not original, but selected from 
the best English writers. Many are amusing, none 
are dull or second rate, and some are of the highest 
order of excellence. 


A STUDY FOR YOUNG MEN;; or, a Sketch of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton. By the Rev. Thomas Binney. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., Publishers. 


This is a sort of running sketch of the life of one 
of the most distinguished modern philanthropists of 
England, a young Quaker who raised himself from 
humble fortune to wealth, a seat in Parliament, and 
universal respect. 





HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon. 11 volumes. By Sir 
Archibald Alison, Bart. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Philadelphia. 


These volumes comprise the period from the fall of 
Napoleon, in 1815, to the accession of Louis Napo- 
leon, in 1852; during which time Europe enjoyed up- 
wards of thirty-seven years of national peace. The 
work is divided into different periods, and the dis- 
tinguished author has vividly portrayed the import- 
ant events which followed so rapidly upon each other, 
during the time embraced. The literature, manners, 
arts, and social changes in the principal European 
States, are treated of at considerable length; and 
thereby relieves the mind, and interests the reader, 
from the weightier matters of political action and 
change. It is an important and instructive work, 
and fills a large blank in history. 





DUODECIMO DICKENS. T. B. Peterson, 102 Chesnut st. 
This well-known publisher, has in press, and 
will shortly issue a duodecimo edition of the 
complete works of Charles Dickens, “Boz,” in 
ten different styles, at various prices, to suit all 
tastes and all pockets, and as he has already publish- 
ed an octavo edition, in ten different styles and 
prices, this will make twenty different editions issued 
by Peterson. The new set will contain all the origi- 
nal illustrations by Cruikshank, Crowgquil, Phiz, 
ete., from the London editions. Those who have 
not a complete series of the novels of Dickens 
should embrace this opportunity of securing one. 





COLTON’S ATLAS, with Business Cards of the prominent 
Houses in Philadelphia. New York: Published by J. H. 
Colton & Co., 172 William street. 


This atlas illustrates the physical and political 
geography of North and South America, and the 
West India Islands, and contains statistical and his- 
torical descriptions, by R. 8. Fisher, M. D. It is 
splendidly bound, embellished and illustrated, and 
fully answers every purpose of its design. 





LEARNING TO READ—consisting of easy and entertaining 
lessons, designed tointerest and assist young children in 
studying the forms of the letters and in beginning to 
read. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated with one hundred 
and sixty Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 


The title of this book sufficiently indicates its cha- 
racter. The latter part of it is very well done and 
will prove useful, but the beginning is absurd and 
ridiculous. ; 


HASWELWL’S MECHANICS’ TABLE, containing Areas and 
Circumferences of Circles, Sides of Equal Squares, Cireum- 
ferences of Angled Hoops, Cutting of Boiler Plates, Cover- 
ing of Solids, ete. By Charles H. Haswell, Marine En- 
gineer. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


This is a book of reference which no scientific 
mechanic should be without. 





BOOKS.—As we frequently receive letters from 
our subscribers requesting us to purchase works for 
them, we have made arrangements by which we can 
fill their orders. Persons will please enclose a post- 
age stamp with their instructions, to pay return ans- 
wer; and upon remittance of the money, we will 
forward the order by mail. Any information in our 
power will be cheerfully given. 
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Gardening. 





In the revolution of taste which took place in the 
course of the last century, a new theory of laying 
out pleasure-grounds was invented, which, under the 
name of “ Landscape Gardening,” for the first time 
professed to apply the principles of painting to 
heighten the beauties of nature. It is, in fact, the 
art of producing a picture with the natural materials, 
and has reasonably adopted the word “picturesque” 
to designate the elements and combinations best 
suited to its purpose. On its first appearance, it 
engrossed a large share of the public attention; and 
it is singular that at the present time, when the 
taste for gardening is so widely diffused and culti- 
vated, that so few attempts are made to illustrate the 
theory of the art which all are practising. The con- 
troversies of the last age do not supply us with any 
fixed principles for future guidance; and although 
the works to which they gave rise contain tasteful 
remarks ahd useful suggestions, they are founded 
upon a false hypothesis of the nature and character 
of the picturesque, which only serve to perplex our 
judgment and vitiate our practice. The notion that 
the picturesque consisted in a “certain roughness 
and unstudied negligence,” had the double ill-effect 
of not only introducing a great deal of elaborate 
affectation, which was intended to pass for unstudied 
negligence, but also of excluding all effort to pro- 
duce a result such as would satisfy the painter’s eye, 
where negligence, studied or unstudied, can have no 
place. The principle of the picturesque, properly 
understood, should be applied to the arrangement of 
the most formal garden, not less than to the treat- 
ment of the most romantic scenery. 

- The first practical question which presses on 
every improver for his decision is the laying out 
of the garden. In the last century it was the fash- 
ion to be “sick of magnificence, and to sigh for 
nature.” But the arguments derived from the supe- 
riority of art to nature, which our predecessors ad- 
duced to disparage the formal garden, might just as 
logically have been applied to justify a preference of 
eaves for houses. They did not even pause to con- 
sider whether the nature they sighed for was within 
their reach—whether the new ideal of a garden, 
with its meandering walks and its protuberant bor- 
ders, was not as unlike the freedom of nature as 
nalustrades and geometrical parterres. The “improv- 
ers” were called in, and forthwith the garden was 
made as natural as clumps of every size and curves 
of every form could make it. They had taste enough 
to perceive that a garden of this kind did not har- 
monise with a building of architectural pretensions, 
or even of any considerable size; and the flower 
garden was accordingly banished from the house to 
some remote spot, where it could be planted out as 
a thing unfit to be seen. But they did not discover 
that a handsome mansion set down in a bare field 
eontrasts disagreeably with the wildness around it, 
and that a certain amount of formal garden near the 
house is as necessary to set it off as the frame to a 





picture, as the setting to a jewel, or the pedestal toa 
statue. Nor did they see that the banishment of 
the garden from the spot where its dry walks, its 
fragrance, and its brilliancy were most needed and 
could be most enjoyed, was, in fact, a practical refa- 
tation of their system. Yet they felt the loss of the 
terrace and parterre so strongly that they seemed 
half inclined to sacrifice “taste” to sense, and they 
hint that the owner will scarcely be reconciled to 
compliance with the new fashion, except on days 
when they are called on to show their place to visit- 
ors and to hear their taste applauded. 

In the most formal days the gardener always dis- 
played a lurking fondness for nature, though it was 
not more judicious in its manifestations than the 
indiscriminate nature-worship. Pliny, in the midst 
of his parterres, boasts of a tiny bit of wilderness, 
Bacon encloses a waste in his formal garden. At 
Versailles the Jardin Anglais was masked by rectili- 
near avenues. The solution of the problem is so 
simple that it seems incredible our grandfathers did 
not hit on it. Instead of destroying the architec- 
tural garden, how much more agreeable to good 
sense and good taste does it seem to surround it with 
grounds of a more natural though still highly 
dressed character, and to permit these again to melt 
gradually into the bolder and wilder scenery of the 
wood or park! 

Such is the disposition now generally adopted, 
and it seems so agreeable to good sense that we may 
hope it will be lasting. From some portion in this 
allotment we cannot hope to banish altogether “rock- 
eries,” “ stumperies,” “rustic,” Swiss, Chinese, or 
other fantastic decorations; but we admit them re- 
luctantly, and on two conditions,—first, that these 
flimsy creations shall not appear in juxtaposition 
with handsome architecture; and secondly, that they 
shall not intrude themselves into romantic or even 
pretty scenery. Yet, even in these faulty embellish- 
ments there is a better and a worse. They can 
searcely be so managed as to deserve in the lowest 
sense the praise of “picturesque,” yet by attending 
to the principles of the picturesque in the massing 
of the component parts, a more pleasing effect may 
be produced, 

In designing the architectural garden, we must 
derive instruction from the warning of the past. It 
must not be so vast as to lose the eficct of unity of 
design and to cause satiety. Every part should 
manifestly have its use. Balustrades should be em- 
ployed only where some fence is intended or some 
protection needed. A balustrade drawn across a 
plane surface, whose inutility is further marked by 
the absence of gates where it is intersected by the 
walks, is an offence against common sense. On the 
other hand, we remember to have seen the portion 
of a balustrade removed from a position where it 
was indispensibly needed to prevent the careless 
visitor from falling into the water, and this merely 
on the ground that it obstructed the view from the 
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windows. No addition of beauty can justify an ab- 
surdity. The contrivances for coolness and for 
warmth, for shelter and for shade, should be exactly 
suited to the requirements of the climate and the cir- 
cumstances of the site. In the grouping the masses 
of the architecture and arranging the lines of the 
composition, the laws of the picturesque, that is to 
say, the laws by which the painter regulates his de- 
sign, will be found the only true guides. 

To secure the best effect, a due proportion between 
the house and the garden should be observed. If 
the garden greatly exceeds the house in taste and 
in style, it only furnishes a standard whereby to 
measure the deficiencies of the object to which it 
should be subservient. If it greatly falls short of 
the house in massive grandeur and richness of effect, 
it suggests a painful idea of disproportion and per- 
haps, too, of declining taste and diminished means. 
When the formal garden is added or restored to some 
stately mansion, it seems to be thought enough that 
the design should be regular and the decorations 
architectural. It often appears to have been forgot- 
ten that the house is to be seen from the garden, 
and that the garden should not be inferior in bold- 
ness and massiveness of design in order that it may 
form a fitting base on which the house may rest. 
Even when the general plan and the architectural 
decorations are all that can be wished, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the details are disfigured with 
prettinesses greatly below the general conception. 
When a magnificent platform is to be filled with 
flower-beds, the patterns should be large, and the 
masses of flowers sufficiently important to aid with 
the richness of their color the grandeur of the forms. 
Intricate scrolls and fantastical flourishes (however 
beautiful on paper) are meagre and confused in such 
a position, and the multitude of little columnar 
shrubs with which it is the fashion to stud the sur- 
face, are mean and shabby if they grow ill, and, if 
they grow well, in a few years they produce the 
effect of crowd and confusion: they obstruct the 
view and throw a shade of gloom where, above all 
things, the character of lightness and brilliancy is 
demanded. 

Whether the kitchen garden should be placed in the 
immediate neighborhood of the flower garden is a 
question which must be decided in each case by the 
site and character of the buildings, and, above all, 
by convenience. The chief beauty of which it is 
susceptible is trimness, but by the admixture of 
flowers, great gaiety and brilliancy of effect may be 
obtained, and architectural embellishments may be 
introduced to any extent which the circumstances 
render desirable. The various frames, stoves and 
hot-houses of all descriptions, though all such glass- 
houses must be ugly in themselves, from the magni- 
ficent conservatory down to the glass hovel which 
the market gardener builds for himself, may yet in 
their general arrangement be so grouped together as 
to produce a not unpleasing effect. 

It shows an improvement in public taste that 
modern projectors are more ready to avail them- 
selves of the advantages which the site offers than 
to foree on it a character which nature has denied. 
The notion that every fine place must have water, 





led to many absurdities in the last century. Rivers 
earried horizontally along declivities looked like ill- 
constructed canals. Lakes, whose margin was as 
artificial as if it was rectilinear, and a great deal less 
picturesque, spread damp and gloom over the dwell- 
ing house, and even now we occasionally see sheets 
of water so placed that they look as if they might 
burst their banks and flood the gardens and house. 

The care which many of the writers of the day 
bestow in considering the proper positions, outlines, 
and terminations of plantations, might be imitated 
With advantage by the modern improver. The notion 
is too prevalent that every tree planted is a discharge 
of the debt we owe to our ancestors by an obligation 
conferred on our posterity; and that a tree is so 
beautiful an object, that in no place where there is 
room for it to grow, can it be stationed amiss. The 
owner is apt to fancy that the lawns and glades 
which so advantageously diversify his park “look 
bare,” and, by the annual process of planting, he not 
only destroys all picturesque beauty, but also all 
variety, and with variety all the effect of space and 
extent. 

But so much was done in the way of planting in 
the last century, that, in most cases, the more urgent 
need is thinning. In this operation the first point 
to be studied is the comfort and convenience of the 
nouse; nor let it be supposed that in so doing the 
picturesque is sacrificed. True picturesqueness, like 
true beauty, cannot result from the discordant asso- 
ciation of damp and gloom, with the dwelling of 
opulence and comfort. Trees should be left where 
they afford a shelter—where they exclude light and 
air they should be removed, and if the owner persists 
in leaving them where they block out a fine view, he 
is sacrificing the greater beauty to the less. There 
is nothing that the eye resents more than an elabo- 
rate effort, when detected, to please it by combina- 
tions that are meant to look natural. A formal 
avenue which is terminated by some distant tower 
or spire professes to be nothing more than it is, and 
the “vista” gives pleasure. A straight cutting in a 
natural wood to let in a view of the same object is 
disagreeable, and it becomes necessary to thin the 
trees on each side of the cutting, and dexterously to 
imitate the irregularity of nature. Many an old 
place is bounded on one side by a ridge more or less 
distant, covered with a mass of dense foliage, indent- 
ing the sky line with its magnificent undulations. 
Perhaps the proprietor longs for a “more cheerful 
look out.” ‘Tasteful friends, in the name of the 
picturesque, in many such instances taken in vain, 
wish to “break the line.” In most such cases it would 
be well to consider first and foremost, whether the 
defects complained of can be obviated by anything 
short of removing the house to another site. But 
where this remedy is out of the question, and the 
proprietor’s restlessness is not to be appeased, we 
sometimes see that a vast gap is made with the axe 
in the noble wood, which does indeed break the line, 
but with much the same effect that would attend an 
attempt to give expression to a meaningless mouth 
by drawing two of the front teeth. The bank has 
lost its own peculiar beauty and has gained none 
other. When a mistake of this kind has been com- 
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mitted there are but two remedies. 
alarming one, is to continue the havoc for a certain 
space, and to give the bank the air of a capriciously 
wooded ridge; the other involves a great exertion of 
moral courage, it is nothing else than to plant up the 
opening with all convenient speed, and in such a 
manner as soonest to conceal what has been done. 
As far as a general rule can be given, the first expe- 
dient may be adopted where the thinning has really 
let in a view; where it has not, it will generally be 
advisable to recur to the second. 

We have already adverted to the extravagant use, 
or rather abuse, of buildings of all sorts which cha- 
racterized the gardening of our predecessors, but no 
one can doubt how much these accessaries, judici- 
ously introduced, may heighten the beauty of natural 
scenery. Wherever the habitation and works of man 
are brought into contact with fine or romantic scenery, 
the picturesque will be best consulted by giving them 
a character of reality and solidity. If solidity is too 
expensive let the most unpretending simplicity be 
substituted for it. Nothing is more destructive to 
picturesque beauty than the tortuous abominations 
which were once called “rustic,” together with all 
the trumpery of ornamental garden architecture. 
If a bridge is to be thrown over a romantic ravine 
or a brawling brook, let it be a solid bridge of stone, 
more or less dressed, according to the nature of the 
scene. If this cannot be done, the simplest planks 
and posts are the least objectionable. Rustic, trel- 
lice, or Chinese work, are especially to be avoided. 
They betray the wish to be ornamental, and the ina- 
bility to be grand. 

There is much diversity of practice, as well as 
confusion of thought, as to the amount of “dres- 
sing” which nature requires or admits in the grounds 
of a country seat. No strict rules can be laid down, 
The degree of roughness and wildness that may be 
tolerated must be regulated by the nearness to the 
house and the general character of the scenery ; but, 
above all, the error (not an uncommon one) should 
be avoided of placing the prettinesses of the flower 
garden in combination with the bolder features of 
nature. Geranium beds encased in rustic basket- 
work should not be found straggling into wild woods, 
nor reposing at the foot of romantic rocks, The 
most difficult problem which the landscape gardener 
has to solve, is how to reconcile the wildness of na- 
ture and the smoothness of cultivation and habita- 
tion? The only principle which can be laid down is 
not to force nature into forms not her own, to leave 
her bolder and grander features uninjured, and to 
remove petty roughnesses which remind us only of 
her own decay or man’s neglect. 

If on the banks of an ornamental piece of water 
a tree should gradually sink, or rudely be blown 
by the wind into the stream, it should instantly be 
removed. Let no friend armed with a sketchbook 
persuade us that it is “picturesque.” Even grant- 
ing that in itee/f it is so (which in most such cases 
may boldly be denied,) the windfall carries with it 
the sentiment of desolation and neglect, and is di- 
rectly at variance with the associations which ought 
to belong to the place. Fora similar reason, with- 
ered trees should generally be removed. Decayed 
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oaks may be so majestic and so venerable, that even 
in their ruin it may be advisable to retain them, or 
dead trees may occasionally stand in some position 
so striking that it may be right to let them keep 
their place. 

Having said so much of the arbitrary and acci- 
dental associations which are common to all, it may 
not be quite superfluous to caution the improver 
against those which may be peculiar to himself— 
such as the unreasonable dislike or liking for par- 
ticular objects and combinations—certain assump- 
tions which he has never examined, but has always 
acted on, such as that oaks must be preferred to all 
other trees—that yews and cedars are sacred—that 
thorn trees and fruit trees cannot be cut down. It 
would surprise those who have no practical acquain- 
tance with the difficulties of this kind, which a pro- 
fessional man has incessantly to encounter in his in- 
tercourse with his clients, by how very trivial and fri- 
volous motives the mostimportant changes in the most 
important designs have been made, and we may add, 
the most expensive undertakings have been marred. 

It would have led us too far, and into a different 
branch of our subject, if we had attempted to dis- 
cuss the rules of picturesque composition. We have 
assumed them as granted—and in truth it is rather 
as to their application than their principles that 
there exists any difference of opinion. They have 
been derived, like the rules of literary criticism, 
from observation of the practice of the greatest mas- 
ters. The amateur landscape gardener would do 
well to study them. If they do not serve to guide 
him, they will be a stumbling-block to perplex him. 
When he once comprehends them he need have no 
misgiving in applying them, with this only caution, 
that while the painter has to produce a single com- 
position, he has to produce a gallery—a series—each 
one of which must harmonize with its predecessor. 





SUPERB FLOWER PLANTS. 

Of all that numerous and beautiful class of flow- 
ers known as orchids, the Cattleyu Mossiea—an Eng- 
lish variety—unites in itself every admirable quality 
that can grace a flower. The flowers are consider- 
ably the lergest. of any known orchideous plant, 
being sometimes more than eight inches across and 
twenty-four in circumference; they possess & power- 
ful fragrance, and their texture and coloring are the 
most delicate and rich that can be conceived, All 
the upper divisions of the flower are of a pale but 
brilliant purple, of the greatest purity, and the lower 
lip and throat are charmingly variegated with tints 
of crimson, purple, and deep yellow. The foliage 
of this superb plant is also very fine. Another 
variety is the Calogyne Wallichiana, a very beauti- 
ful orchid, and extremely curious in its appearance 
and mode of growth—the flowers springing abruptly 
from the side of the bulb, and not coming out till 
after its one solitary leaf has decayed and disap- 
peared. The bulbs themselves are as singular as tho 
flowers are beautiful—growing on the surface of the 
ground, dark-green in color, and eovered with a 
loose net-work of fibres. The tints of the flower 
are purplish-pink, yellow, and white, the lip being 
also dashed sparingly with red spots. 
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MOSS ROSES. 

The moss rose is one of the most charmingly 
exquisite of all flowers. To see it in perfection, the 
petals should be thick, broad, and smooth at the 
edges; the flower should be highly perfumed, or 
fragrant—double to the centre, high on the crown, 
round in the outline, and regular in the disposition 
of the petals; the quantity of moss, the length of 
the spines, or prickles, which form it, and its thick- 
ness or closeness, on the stems, leaves, and calyx, 
cannot be too great; the length of the divisions of 
the calyx, and the ramifications at the end, cannot 
be too strong, for as the entire beauty is in the unde- 
veloped bud, the more the calyx projects beyond the 
opening flower, or rather the more space it covers, 
the better. The plant should be bushy, the foliage 
strong, the flowers abundant and not crowded, and 
the bloom well. out of the foliage; the color should 
be bright or dense, as the case may be, and the same 
at the back as the front of the petals. In order to 
perfect them in their growth, four things are essen- 
tial—a rich and deep soil, judicious pruning, free- 
dom from insects, and watering when requisite. If 
any of these be wrong, the success will in some de- 
gree be incomplete. Soil is the first consideration ; 
what is termed a sound loam they all delight in, and 
the soil should be adapted to the stock rather than 
the scion, or kind worked on it; depth of soil is of 
great importance to all kinds—it is the deeper series 
of fibres, situated in a proper medium, that sustains 
a good succession of flowers. 





GROWING CURRANTS. 

In setting currants, the soil, in the first place 
hould be well prepared by ploughing or digging, 
nd reduced to a very fine tilth, and should then be 

stimulated by warming and invigorating manure. 
A porous, or not too retentive sub-soil is desirable, 
with a small per centage of clayey matter in the soil; 
when the latter is deficient it may be well to supply 
it. Intosoil thus prepared, the cuttings from old plants, 
the fresh, vigorous wood of the previous year’s 
growth, may be set with an almost certain assurance 
of success. These should be cut off near the surface, 
and inserted in the lines or beds to the depth of six 
or seven inches, and the soil well compressed about 
them; the surface should then be covered with old, 
well-rotted chip manure, hay, leaves, or straw, so as 
to keep the ground at all times moist. It is also 
thought to be a good plan to scatter a little lime or 
ashes on the surface before mulching. 





BOX AND OTHER EDGINGS. 

Young box, says the Country Gentleman, stands 
the winter much better than that planted several 
years; besides which it looks slovenly to see a too 
stout edging and takes away the beauty of small 
dwarf growing plants next to it. Many persons ruin 
their box edging by allowing the flowers in summer 
to overrun it rather than cut them in. This keeps 
the shoots from ripening properly, and frost destroys 
it when winter comes, Many other plants look neat 
for edgings, as thyme, thrift, pinks, or a dwarf 
growing Iris. In the absence of any of these, many 
of the annuals do well, especially by selecting such 
as continue a long time in flower. Of these may be 





mentioned, mignonette, phlax, drummondii, parta- 
lacea, ete. Another, and what is obtainable by all 
at trifling cost, is turf. This, when laid down level, 
from six inches to a foot wide, and kept closely 
sheared down, forms one of the most pleasing borders 
of any ; but unless it is cut at least once a fortnight 
it completely loses its beauty. 





FORMING A LAWN. 

The formation of a lawn by sowing requires some 
careful attention, but, with due precaution, and an 
appropriate choice of the species of grass, success is 
easy. All the preparation the soil requires is to dig 
it even, a spade deep, provided the sub-soil is open, 
and to have all large stones removed from the sur. 
face; then reduce the surface to perfect unjformity 
by repeated rollings, and filling up the hollows when 
necessary. The surface, being then loosened by 
raking, is ready for the seed or sods. If very dry, 
hot weather ensues, so as to occasion the sods to shrink 
and open at the joints, a good watering is of much ad- 
vantage. In dry weather, all lawns should be watered. 





WATERING HOUSE PLANTS 

Requires considerable caution. Care should be 
taken not to fall into the extremes of “too much or 
too little.” Fear of spoiling the carpet, forgetfulness, 
and sometimes fear of injuring the plant, are the chief 
causes of an under supply of water. On the other 
hand, many have a notion that such plants should 
be watered every day, or at stated periods, without 
enquiring whether it be necessary or not. Saucers 
or pans are often placed under flower pots to prevent 
the water which escapes from soiling the apartment; 
but in these cases the saucers should be partially 
filled with gravel, to prevent the roots from being 
soaked with water, or else the water which lodges 
in the saucer should be removed. 





SMALL FLOWER GARDENS 
- Should be so arranged as to have a proper variety 
for the season. It is recommended that, after laying 
out the plan according to one’s taste, the planting— 
whether in beds or borders—be attended to in such 


‘a manner that the height and color of each particu- 


lar plant may have the beauty of their effect height- 
ened by contrast. The smaller plants should be 
disposed in clusters near the edge of the bed or 
border, and those of increasing size placed behind, 
in succession, till the tall ones reach the centre of 
the bed, or the back of the border. In narrow bor- 
ders, which will not admit of more than one or two 
rows of plants, either singly or in groups, those of 
different heights may be grown alternately, taking 
care that they do not hide or overshadow the smaller. 
The variety of tints, heights of plants, and their 
time of blowing, are points to be considered; other- 
wise they will produce anything but a pleasing 
effect, when they come to maturity. 





ROSES IN BEDS OR GROUPS. 

No flower-garden is complete without abundance 
of monthly roses, as well as other sorts; they are the 
hardiest, most delicate looking, and greenest-leaved 
of garden productions, giving no trouble, and speedily 
forming a nice screen against any unsightly object. 
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Cavses or tHe Decay or NationAL HEALTH. 
—It is generally conceded that American women 
are not so healthy as European; and that the pre- 
sent generation are not as healthy and vigorous as 
former ones. This cannot be owing to the climate, 
@s our countrywomen were formerly as strong and 
healthy as either the English, Scotch, or Irish; and 
we must look to some other cause to account for the 
change. It is. but too evident, that this growing 
affliction is owing to the changes in the domestic 
habits and customs, and the modes of education, dur- 
ing the present century. They have induced a uni- 
versal debility of constitution, and a general decay 
of the national health. In hopes of remedying these 
evils, we will enumerate several of the principal 
causes. 

Nothing so certainly deteriorates and undermines 
the body as habitually breathing impure air. The 
open fire-places in kitchens, parlors, bed-rooms and 
workshops secured to our ancestors pure and cool 
air. But at the present day close stoves and close 
sleeping-rooms, with no proper ventilation, are de- 
bilitating perhaps nine-tenths of the people, while 
children are crowded into schools heated with stoves 
and almost never properly ventilated. 

Four-fifths of all the food and drink taken are 
thrown off through the lungs and skin. Every pair 
of lungs vitiates one pint of air at every expiration. 
That is equal to one hogshead of air each hour for 
every pair of lungs. 

No room, then, can be properly ventilated that 
does not receive from without at least one hogshead 
of air for every pair of lungs. This is always se- 
cured by open fire-places, but by a stove almost 
never. 

A second cause of debility is the want of vigorous 
exercise, especially to the muscles of the arms and 
trunk. And where exercise is demanded, a walk of 
u mile or two is deemed sufficient, while the exercise 
of the muscles most important to health is-entirely 
neglected. Thus both sexes, but especially that on 
whom depends the constitution of the children, are 
every year becoming more delicate and sickly. 

The third cause of national debility is a change 
from a simple to a stimulating and luxurious diet. 
Stimulating food provokes an unnatural appetite. 
A great variety tempts to excess. Both combine to 
overload the organs of nutrition, and the whole 
organism is strained and overworked to throw off 
the excess. 

The more food we eat and the richer it is, the more 
exercise is needed. Meat is the most stimulating 
food there is, and there is no other nation on earth, 
where all classes devour such quantities of meat, fat, 
butter, sugar, molasses, hot cakes, and hot tea and 
eoffee. And no nation on earth have such bad teeth, 
and every other indication of a debilitated consti- 
tution. 

A fourth cause of national debility is excess in 










































stimulating the brain, unbalanced by exercise and re- 
creations. There is now fifty times as much intel- 
lectual stimulus of the brain in childhood as was 
ever known in former generations. Then the cares, 
business and excitements of all kinds, for both men 
and women, have increased at an equal ratio. Every 
thing is going on at high steam-pressure. Now the 
more the brain is thus stimulated, the greater the 
need for pure air, exercise, and seasons of relaxa- 
tion. But contrary to this, the more the brains of 
children and adults are stimulated, the less pure air 
and exercise are secured. And so the nervous sys- 
tem is exhausted, and the whole organism becomes 
delicate or diseased. 

Another cause of general debility is the fashions 
of female dress. The thin covering for the upper 
portion of the spine and the vital organs in cold 
weather, the accumulation of clothing on the lower 
portion, the pressure of tight dresses around the 
waist, the pressure of whalebones in pointed waists, 
and the weight as well as the heat pf the enormous 
mass of clothing resting on the hips—all these com- 
bining with delicate constitutions have produced, 
and are increasingly producing, terrific results that 
are but little known or understood. 





Worupiy Prospects or Youne Mern.—When 
young men arrive at an age, which makes it almost 
imperative, that they should seek some mode of sup- 
porting themselves; they are too apt to rely more 
on the influence of their relatives and friends, than 
upon their own exertions. Many become discou- 
raged at the slightest rebuff, and foolishly yield to 
despondency, when their next effort might meet with 
the most unexpected success. Some bitterly com- 
plain of the chances of prosperity without capital, 
and consider that it would be useless to make any 
exertions, without such assistance. While others 
are so choice and fastidious in their tastes, that it is 
almost impossible to please them. These views of 
life and business are all wrong, and emanate more 
from an idle disposition, and a species of false 
modesty, than any actual cause. Instead of harbor- 
ing such thoughts, and yielding to their gloomy in- 
fluence, how much better it would be, to form a reso- 
lution to succeed, and to carry it out by your actions 
and exertions. Energy, perseverance, and a strict 
attention to business, will accomplish almost any 
thing; and success and prosperity are as certain to 
follow, as they are practised. There is not a com- 
munity, but what has an example of this kind; and 
the wealthiest men of our nation, started penniless 
and unknown. It was by their industry and per- 
severance alone, that they were able to accumulate 
their immense wealth. Girard’s life is replete with 
reverses, but they only stimulated him to renewed 
efforts; and at his death, he was worth millions. 
Astor had nothing but his exertions and an indomi- 
table will to depend upon, and they proved his best 
173 
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capital. In a word, the history of all the million- 
aires in the United States, may be given in “ Indus- 
try, Economy, and Perseverance.” The sons of rich 
men who began life with the capital which so many 
poor young men covet, frequently die beggars. It 
would probably not be going too far to say that a 
large majority of such monied individuals either 
fail outright, or gradually eat up the capital with 
which they commenced their career. And the rea- 
son is plain. Brought up in expensive habits, they 
spend entirely too much. Educated with high no- 
tions of personal importance, they will not, as they 
phrase it, “stoop” to hard work. Is it astonishing, 
therefore, that they are passed in the race of life by 
others with less capital, originally, but more energy, 
thrift and industry? For these virtues, after all, 
are worth more than money. They make money, in 
fact. Nay, after it is made, they enable the posses- 
sor to keep it, which most rich men pronounce to be 
more difficult than the making. The young man 
who begins life with a resolution always to lay by 
part of his income, is sure, even without extraordi- 
nary ability, gradually to acquire a sufficiency, espe- 
cially as habits of economy, which the resolution 
renders necessary, will make that a competence for 
him, which would be quite insufficient for a more 
extravagant person. It is really what we save, even 
more than what we make, which leads us to fortune. 
He who enlarges his expenses as fast as his earnings 
increase, must always be poor, no matter what his 
abilities. And content may be had on compara- 
tively little. It is not in luxurious living that men 
find real happiness. 





Some transatlantic correspondent of a Canadian 
paper, after descanting upon what he styles “our 
strenuous efforts to provoke a quarrel with England, 
and our affairs in Kansas,” continues in the follow- 
ing more amusing than complimentary strain : 

“The American Eagle is a half-breed between a car- 
rion vulture anda dunghill rooster. He lacks the 
courage necessary for fair combat, and he crows the 
loudest when furthest from the enemy. The men of 
the Revolution are dead, their inferior children, of 
1812 are in their dotage; the present generation, 
raised on hot cakes and sweet fixins, and stimulated 
with tobacco juice, is all talk and no cider, as desti- 
tute of the stamina on which courage is founded as 
its mothers are of flesh. Look at the women ; charm- 
ing at sixteen, faded at twenty, toothless at twenty- 
five, hideous at thirty, dividing their time between 
their rocking-chairs and their beds, incapable of ex- 
ertion, incompetent to exercise, ever-ailing, listless, 
lazy, straight up and down, like an old-fashioned 
clothes pin, making up the deficiency of their de- 
velopments with whalebone, cotton and bran—are 
these the things to suckle heroes? The race has 
deteriorated, and is dwindling away; and but for the 
constant introduction of new and healthy blood from 
immigration, would disappear in a century.” 

He gathers virulence as he proceeds, and after pro- 
pounding the startling question, “‘ Will there be war 
in Kansas?” he considerately replies with, “ No, 
not a bit of it! all talk; tall and superlative talk, 
but still, vow et preterea nihil.” 





And he might have added, O tempora! O mores! 
for the principal ingredient of his stricture is so 
covered with slang, and self-evident misconstructions, 
that none could fail to see the motive and oppro- 
brium of his useless efforts. Have these boast- 
ing English scribblers so soon forgot the history 
of the Revolution, that the plains of Mexico 
must re-echo to their ears the deeds and valor of 
our arms? or do they await some future occasion to 
prove the folly and weakness of their assertions. 
We are ever prepared to sustain our rights, and to 
govern our territories without foreign intercession, 
especially when it comes in such “ questionable 
shapes.” His pseudo dissertations upon American 
women are, probably, owing to the perverted inclin- 
ings of his refined taste ; and no one will dispute the 
right to follow his own inclinations, provided he 
does not assail the grace, beauty and loveliness of 
our countrywomen. It argues a common mind to 
exalt an inferior article at the expense of a better 
and superior one. As regards the deterioration of 
our race; our country is our answer. Quantum 
au fficit ! . 

Barnum, “the prince of humbugs,” and “ pro- 
fessed countenancer” of impositions in all its varie- 
ties, as he publicly expressed in his book, which 
has, at least, served the purpose of exposing his 
mountebank tricks upon a too credulous public, has 
eventually met the reward of the principles which 
he strove to instill into the minds of the rising gene- 
ration, and has become bankrupt. It should serve 
as a lesson to all who pursue such a course, and 
shows that honesty, even in intention, is the best 
policy. After accumulating an immense amount of 
money, which would have entitled him to occupy a 
respectable and prominent position in society, he 
became so elated with the success and prosperity of 
his impositions, that he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of explaining the process, and in doing so, ex- 
posed himself to the odium of all honest and upright 
minds. Withall his ingenuity he forgot that a com- 
munity would submit to being “gulled,” or occa- 
sionally “humbuged,” if only for variety; but 
that they would not countenance the boasts of the 
impostor. It was a cool piece of thoughtless impu- 
dence, and will exert an injurious influence upop 
many minds. The “professed humbuger” has been 
professionally humbuged, and his hard-earned laurels 
(cash) stript from his victorious brow. And now, as 
he states, he is daily called upon to swear that he is 
not “a swindler and a scoundrel ;” opinions probably 
ineulcated from his untimely effusions. He still re- 
tains his playful wit and humor, with which he was 
wont to cater for the public; and at one of his late 
examinations, the attorney, who had the pleasure of 
taking Barnum’s affidavits upon several similar occa- 
sions, somewhat to relieve the monotony, asks him, 
‘What business are you nowin?” Barnum quiz- 
zically replies, “ that he is tending bar.” The 
astonished attorney thinking that he sought this oc- 
eupation for a support, hastily asks him “how long 
he has been in that business ;” when Barnum cooly 
replies, “ever since the lawyers have been pulling 
me up to the bare of the different courts.” 
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CutLpren at Home.—We are not going to recom- 
mend education to parents as the most valuable gift, 
which it is in their power to bestow on their children, 
nor to suggest that they should make a pointof setting 
aside a portion of their incomes, let them be ever so 
small, for this purpose, nor that they should take 
care to send their children to the best school. All 
these things we take for granted they are ready and 
willing to do, and we will only endeavor to point 
out how much may be done for children, by their 
parents. They educate their children to a certain 
extent, whether they will or not. The mind of 
every child is influenced, more or less, by the grown 
people around them, and after teaching never de- 
stroys or effaces these early impressions. How im- 
portant, then, that they should be good ones, A 
child may be taught to do some things wrong, and 
they may be easily set to rights; but a bad habit 
acquired in early childhood, or a bad feeling got into 
the mind, is not so easily got rid of. It will cling 
to the child till it grows into youth, will stay by the 
youth till he becomes a man, and may be the source 
not only of the greatest unhappiness and misery in 
this world, but of the most awful unfitness for the 
next. How careful, then, should this make a mother 
in the training of her child! How anxious to awaken 
its mind to good principles, and to quicken and 
nourish the good feelings within its heart. 

It is beautiful to see the love which mothers have 
for their young babies. How carefully and tenderly 
they watch over them, and how lovingly they caress 
them. But as they grow older, this feeling is too 
often changed, and we find harshness substituted for 
kindness. Parents complain of how naughty and 
troublesome their children are, and frequently pun- 
ish them for. acts which are only natural. Children 
will run about, play in the dirt, and stick their 
fingers in the preserve jars, in spite of all that may 
be said; and threats are only an expenditure of 
words. They become very knowing about mother’s 
words. A slap or a box on the ears after they have 
done the thing they like, is the most they ever get 
in spite of those oft-repeated threats. They have 
never once been whipped or sent to bed. The slap, 
and the box on the ear are not pleasant to be sure, 
and make their backs tingle and eyes twinkle, but 
it is soon over, and mother’s back will be soon turn- 
ed, too, and they can then go back to puddle and 
preserves again, which latter, after all, has never 
been put quite out of their reach. In such continued 
warfare with her children does many a mother live; 
all because she has not accustomed her children to 
obey her word. Her own voice has become harsh 
as she speaks to them at all times, and their ears are 
hardened to the tone of reproof. No scolding, 
however loud, would now startle them so much as 
a few words of gentle affection, but these they never 
have, and she has become to them an object of fear. 
She, in her turn, tells her neighbors that the child- 
ren are “‘ the very plague of her life.” But all this 
may be very casily prevented. Let a mother, from 
the first, accustom her children to listen to her 
words, and to mind them. They must be gently, yet 
firmly spoken, and above all, spoken but once. All 
temptations to disobey should be carefully put out of 








the way of very young children, and mothers should 
avoid making threats which they do not intend to 
perform. Hours and days of scolding may be es- 
caped by a mother who has the courage to put a 
child to bed in the day time, or deny it some little 
indulgence in consequence of an act of disobedience. 
And no rebellious feeling rises up in the mind of a 
child, whose father and mother have firmly inflicted 
a punishment which they had threatened for diso- 
bedience — provided always, that it be not greatly 
disproportioned to the offence. A respect for their 
parent’s regard for truth is felt in the midst of their 
sorrow; nor does the punishment interfere with the 
love felt by the child toward his parents. He sees 
that they are obeying a hidden law in their own 
hearts. He has prepared himself for the future recog- 
nition of and obedience to that law. But while we 
speak of punishments we would be understood to 
advocate no corporeal ones, such as slapping or 
beating. Nothing is so hardening in its effects on a 
child’s mind as this mode of treatment. He feels it 
to be the mere expression of his parent’s anger and 
vexation ; it banishes all self-reproach for his own 
misdeed, and it raises up a feeling of angry resent- 
ment in return. Let fathers and mothers guard no- 
thing so jealously as their children’s love towards 
themselves, and let them endeavor to inflict even 
chastisement upon them in such a manner that their 
own love shall never be lost sight of. And then 
will spring up—not the obedience of fear, which is 
but a cowardly and slavish subjection, but the obe- 
dience of love, which is in harmony with the best 
affections of a child’s heart, and prepares him for 
the yet higher obedience to the laws and word o! 
God. go 2 

Tue world is indebted to the Russian Empire for 
one event of great importance. Religious toleration 
is proclaimed throughout the Turkish Empire, and 
equal civil rights accorded to the Christians and the 
Mohammedans. To those informed as to the man- 
ner in which these twelve millions “ Christian dogs” 
have been treated in that empire for centuries, the 
importance of the event will be seen. It emanci- 
pates and elevates many millions of the best part of 
the population of Turkey in Europe and Asia; and 
it gives a death-blow to the supremacy of Islamism 
in those countries. The Greek Christians form the 
largest portion of the population, and with the right 
to be elected to and hold office, the right to acquire 
real property, and the rights of equal citizens in all 
respects, they must become the dominant race. 

For this the world is indebted to Russia. That 
empire demanded these concessions to the Christians 
of Turkey. The western nations have been com- 
pelled to receive them before the treaty of peace was 
signed. It is in view of this fact that the Emperor 
of Russia proclaims to his people that these objects 
of the war have been obtained. The Greek and 
Christian population of Turkey will doubtlessly feel 
gratified to Russia for the boon they have obtained 
at her demand. 

But this event goes further in its consequences. 
It is a clear recognition by all of the great powers of 
Europe of the right of religious toleration to all 
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men. Will the Catholic and Protestant governments 
now carry out the principle in their several States? 
Wit!l England remove Catholic disabilities, and Jew- 
ish also? Will Rome accord free Protestant worship 
in the Eternal City, and Spain, France and Russia 
follow the lead? They have forced the principle 
upon Turkey, and the example cannot fail to pro- 
duce a strong sentiment in favor of the freedom of 
religion in all nations. Such is the tendency of the 
times all over the world, and this Eastern War has 
done much to hasten the era of universal religious 
freedom. mech 

SvueceEstions ror tHE Montu.—All should take 
precautions to preserve their health during this 
warm and sultry season. Heat is constantly gene- 
rating in the body, from the combustion of food, 
chemical disorganization, and over exertion, and 
care should be taken to maintain a healthy state of 
perspiration. The internal heat is conveyed from 
the system by millions of pores, which should be 
kept constantly open, as they otherwise generate 
fever. This is the surest method of preserving 
health, and it keeps the skin moist and pleasant. 
Checking the perspiration causes much sickness, and 
frequently results in death. Extreme care should be 
taken not to stop the perspiration too suddenly; and 
in bathing to wait until the body gets perfectly cool, 
before entering the water. Even in bathing the 


face, it is much healthier, more refreshing, and 


preserves the beauty and color of the complexion. 
Plunging into cold water, when the body is heated, 
often produces fatal results. Exposure to the op- 
pressive heat of noon must be avoided, and the 
head covered to avoid the fatal effects of “coup de 
soleil.” Any putrid or vegetable matter, still water, 
and other substances which generate miasma, should 
be immediately removed, as they fill the air with a 
sickly effluvia, which is carried into the system by 
respiration, and produces the most fatal results, The 
common custom of drinking ice-water, when the 
system is heated, should be entirely abandoned ; it 
checks the perspiration, cramps the organs, and 
often results in death. By observing these simple 
but important precautions, not only the health, but 
the comfort of our readers may be preserved. 





WE are approaching a great epoch in our political 
destiny. Four candidates are in the field for the 
presidency, and we may expect one of the greatest 
political struggles that has occurred since the forma- 
tion of our government. Factions are subdividing 
into parties, and are striving to embody their prin- 
ciples into a common cause; politicians are calcu- 
lating their interests; editors their policy, and all are 
more or less involved in the result. This excite- 
ment and interest in the coming contest is not 
confined to our own government, but is participated 
in by the whole civilized world. The great success 
and prosperity of our institutions, and our principles 


» as a free government, have created a feeling of envy, 


as well as admiration among the European powers; 
and we are watched with feelings of jealousy and 
distrust. Our rapid advancement, unpremeditated 
success, and immense acquisition of territory have 





added to this impression, and exerted an influence 
which has spread through all nations. We witness 
its result in our ceaseless flow of immigration, and 
the continual profferings of foreign intercession. 
The coming struggle will be for the supremacy of 
party platform, and every effort will be exerted, and 
all means employed by each party to gain the con- 
test. It is customary for the ladies to participate in 
the general excitement, and many of them are 
stanch supporters and general advocates for their 
favorite nominees. Such canvassers are hard to re- 
sist, and it requires a considerable degree of resolu- 
tion or firm principle, to guard against their bland- 
ishments. ys ‘ 

Ir 1s a remarkable fact, that the career of four of 
the most renowned characters that ever lived, closed 
with some violent or mournful death. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy heights 
of his ambition, and with his temples bound with 
chaplets dipped in the blood of countless nations, 
looked down upon a conquered world, and wept that 
there was not another one for him to conquer, set a 
city on fire, and died in a scene of debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and 
consternation of Rome, passed the Alps; after hav- 
ing put to flight the armies of the mistress of the 
world, and stripped three bushels of gold rings from 
the fingers of her slanghtered knights, and made her 
very foundations quake—fled from his country, being 
hated by those who once exultingly united his name 
to that of our God, and called him Hannibal—died 
at last by poison, administered by his own hands, 
unlamented and unwept, in a foreign land. 

Cesar, after having conquered eight hundred 
cities, and dyed his clothes in the blood of one million 
of his foes, after having pursued to death the only 
rival he had on earth, was miserably assassinated by 
those he considered his nearest friends, and in that 
very place, the attainment of which had been his 
greatest ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and emperors 
obeyed, after having filled the earth with the terror 
of his name, deluged it with tears and blood, and 
clothed the world with sackcloth, closed his days in 
lonely banishment, almost literally exiled from the 
world, yet, where he could sometimes see his coun- 
try’s banner waving over the deep, but which could 
not or would not bring him aid. 

Thus four men who, from the peculiar situation 
of their portraits, seemed to stand as the representa- 
tives of all those whom the world called great ; those 
four who, each in turn, made the earth tremble to its 
very centre by their simple tread, severally died— 
one by intoxication, or, as some suppose, by poison 
mingled in his wine—one a suicide—one murdered 
by his friends—and one in lonely exile. How are 
the mighty fallen! 


Tue CHARAcTER of Frederick the Great is not ap- 
preciated in the United States. His extraordinary 
energy, indomitable perseverance, and astonishing 
military and practical qualifications, are universally 
acknowledged; but his social and moral qualities 
are comparatively unknown. He is considered as a 
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malicious, revengeful, tyrannical, incarnate fiend, 
without fear, faith or mercy ; who delighted in wick- 
edness for self-pleasure and gratification. Such an 
opinion is rash and unfounded, as will be seen from 
his habits at home : 

After his marriage, Frederick received from his 
father the Palace of Rheinsberg, which he converted 
into a regular palace of pleasure. It was here that 
he lived before he assumed the reins of government. 
To all outward appearance, life in that secluded spot 
was acontinual round of festivities. The gay ladies 
and gentlemen, who had been invited to the estab- 
lishment, did nothing but pic-niv in the neighboring 
forests, sail on the lake, and attend concerts, balls 
and theatricals. Frederick had his share in these. 
If we were admitted to the concerts, we should see 
our prince-royal playing on the flute, and we should 
pronounce his adagio undoubtedly a wonderful per- 
formance, especially for anamateur. Or, if we could 
manage to procure an invitation to the ball, we should 
find our prince there again, dressed in a green coat 
and silver-embroidered vest, tripping it gaily with 
his lady, who, not having been taught dancing pro- 
perly when a child, had received very careful in- 
structions, before she could marry such an expert 
dancer as Fritz. Or, if we were privileged to witness 
the theatricals, we should meet with our prince there 
again, acting some important part in the play of 
Voltaire, which was being performed. 

Routine Hoors was one of the amusements of the 
boys when we—alas !—were juvenile, but now itis the 
universal pastime of the women—ladies, we mean, for 
of course, all the women are ladies, though some of 
them insist that all the ladies are not women. A 
lady is a sort of terrestrial angel—an earthified sky- 
ling—an ethereality without wings. They wear 
bonnets which are not bonnets, for heads which 
they do not touch, and dresses which are not gowns 
nor frocks, (only women wear such things) but 
hooped balloons. They remind us sometimes, of the 
way the dear little girls used to amuse themselves 
when we were boys, by spinning around a half dozen 
times, until their dresses puffed out with the motion 
and the wind: then squatting down suddenly to keep 
them so. We must confess to a weakness in favor 
of the fashions, no matter what they may be. They 
are worn by so many pretty ladies, and sit so grace- 
fully on exquisite forms, that though we love to 
laugh at them, as we do at almost anything which 
affords the smallest chance for cachinnation, we like 
them too. Even those little coquettish looking bon- 
nets, or rather bonnetlings, not much bigger than 
three cents worth of soap, sit with a mighty cunning 
air on many a splendid head and neck. And as for 
the hoops, there is a decided advantage in them for 
summer wear. They are so cool and comfortable, 

and they look so stately and queenlike! We shall 
never get tired of seeing the ladies rolling these 
hoops along Chestnut street ; at least not until they 
go out of fashion, and then we suppose we shall get 
tired of them fast enough. Why can’t the men get 
up something funny, or ridiculous, or outlandish, in 
the way of their wearables. A pointed hat or knee 
breeches, or silver shoe buckles, or a cocked chapeau, 
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or silk tights, or something unique, no matter what. 
A soft felt hat, a bold originality in its way, has ap- 
parently become the universal rage. We see the 
young men with them excruciatingly, romantically, 
tragically, ridicuously, picturesquely, negligently 
crushed up, smashed in, stove in, knocked into 
what George Lippard was fond of calling a “ shape- 
less mass.” The brown felt, the black felt, the white 
felt, the drab felt, and we had almost said the green 
felt—for we saw one in a hatter’s window—the soft 
felt, the many colored felt, the rainbow felt, as we 
may say, the young America felt, is the only re- 
freshing effort at novelty in male costume. We hear 
that it is seriously felt by the hatters, because it 
does not wear out so soon. The other night we saw 
a whole theatre parquette full of these soft felt hate, 
and we do not think there were two of them of the 
same shape, and certainly not one that was of the 
shape the hatter made it. Some had sat upon their 
hats ; others had the rims twisted a dozen ways for 
Sunday, while the barrel of some of the hats looked 
as though a dab with the fist had been given to in- 
duce a romantic appearance. 





WE po nor feel like mounting stilts to talk with 
our friends in such sweltering weather as this. Con- 
sequently we shall “ put off our coat and roll up our 
sleeves,” for literary labor is a hard road to travel on 
a hot day. We were about to say that we would don 
our morning gown and slippers, but faix, the gown 
is too warm and the slippers are worn out. When we 
were in our bachelorhood this never could have hap- 
pened, for the ladies, bless their hearts, always kept 
us well supplied with slippers. But now we have 
only one to work slippers, and we are very careless 
and forgetful. We throw the slippers indignantly, 
of a night, at the musical cats which insist upon 
making night hideous in our garden. We lock one 
up in the wardrobe and leave the other in the bath- 
room—and so our better half gets tired of making 
slippers for such a graceless scamp. It has been 
sometimes said, that if our head were loose we should 
forget to carry it with us. But then, such a head as 
ours! it would be no great loss if it were left be- 
hind. 

It is a melancholy truth that we are writing no- 


is “well encugh in its sphere,” but by no means 
among the most respectable comforters in the sultry 
days of midsummer. We defy any man to be digni- 
fied with his shirt collar all wet and wilted dowe 
like a dirty rag. Somehow we never could feel dig- 
nified without being supported on either chap by a 


fine, well-starched, treble-thickness shirt-collar, and 


when that sinks under the perspiration we feel very 
common and plebeian. Henry Clay had a weakness 


of the shirt-collar. He never could keep it from be- 


ing crumpled and broken, and as he paid more at- 
tention to statesmanship than to shirt-collars it is 
not to be wondered at. But he went and dressed 
himself up bran new once, with a splendiferous shirt- 
collar, to have his daguerreotype likeness taken. 
The artist was the best in the country, and the like- 
ness looked admirable in every other respect except 





the collar. His friends all agreed that that was un- 





thing but nonsense. But wecan’t help it. Dignity - 
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naturally spruce. There are, unfortunately, some 
persons like gallant old Harry, whose minds are too 
busy on other matters to permit of their looking as 
though they had “just come out of a band box.” 
And, alack! we are among the number. The girls 
used to have great fun about our going to a party 
one evening in an old brown coat, with both elbows 
out. We never heard the last of that coat. But 
somehow they liked us in spite of the uncouth ha- 
biliments. Ahem! how vain these men are, says 
some fair reader. 


. 


Wao po rou vote for? Col. Smashpipes, or Mas- 
ter Jeames Yellowplush, or My Lord Fullmire? 
What office ? oh! it’s of no consequence what. You 
must go for somebody for something. These are the 
times when everybody must have a party and a can- 
didate. Time was, when there were only two parties, 
when any one with a little tact could straddle the 
fence and look both ways. We have been trying 
hard to manage it in the present case, but how can 
any man who has only two legs straddle a partition 
which has three sides, much less look three ways at 
once with only two eyes. We give up, and unless 
we can have a platform made that will cover the 
angles of the three fences, and support us while we 
turn round at our leisure, we must come down from 
our non-committalism. But then on which side 
shall we get down? That is a worse quandary than 
to stay up. 

Now we propose to raise a new party, of the friends 
of Graham’s Magazine and of American Literature, 
and as it is customary to open the campaign with a 
speech we will begin. All you who wish a first 
class literary monthly, take Graham’s Magazine. It 
will be the light of your household, the joy of your 
children, the comfort of your leisure moments, the 
valuable help for your family. You will find in its 
pages the-most interesting stories, the neatest fash- 
ions, the finest engravings, and altogether, the best 
contents to be had for the money. Are you fond of 
good poetry? Here you will find capital effusions 
by our own contributors. Are you fond of travels? 
We give a sketch of that kind in everynumber. Go 
then to the polls—we mean post-oflice, and deposit 
your ballot—we mean letter containing cash—duly 
superscribed, and you will have the pleasure of 
electing a favorite Magazine to the chief place at 
your centre table. And as clubs are the order of the 
day, why not get up Graham clubs? Look at the 
inducements we offer to such. 


Louis NapoLteon Bonaparte, the present Em- 
peror of the French, was born on the 20th of April, 
1808, at the Tuileries. His mother was Hortense, 
Queen of Holland, the wife of Napoleon’s brother 
Louis, to whom that kingdom had been assigned. 
The marriage of Hortense and Louis was most un- 
fortunate; they did nothing but quarrel, and in 
September, 1807, they finally separated at Amster- 
dam, and Hortense returned to her mother, in Paris. 
There the present emperor was born, and it is re- 
markable that he and the King of Rome were the 
only two persons of the family of Napoleon whose 





births were received with military honors, and the 
homage of the people. 

There is one circumstance connected with the fate 
of this family which historians have not as yet ob- 
served, but which is well worth mention. Napoleon 
the Great set aside his own best friend and counsel- 
lor, to obtain an heir to the throne of France. He 
married a Princess of Austria, and by her he had a 
son. That birth was the culminating point of his 
power and his dignity. From thence he did nothing 
but descend. He died in exile—his son, also. Who 
succeeded to his name, his fame, his power? The 
child of Hortense, who was the child of Josephine! 
In the person of the Emperor of the French, we find 
not the offspring of Napoleon the Great, but the off- 
spring of his discarded wife. What an illustration 
of the truth of the adage, “That it is man who pro- 
poses, but God who disposes !” 





Pic-nics.—What could possibly be more delight- 
ful upon these warm, sultry days, than to choose a 
party of select friends, and seek some shadowy nook 
in the cool, refreshing shade of the dear, old woods? 
The hours glide past so smoothly and happily; the 
pure, fresh air, laden with its sweets, steals so gently 
along, and the shadowy trees afford so enchanting a 
screen from the sun’s piercing rays, that the mind 
and senses are filled with the purest delight and 
enjoyment. The gentle slope of some grassy knoll, 
with a purling, babbling brook to murmur at its 
feet, anda stray glimpse of the azure sky, when 
enjoyed with those we love, are the haven of our 
imaginary ecstasy. And then the charming collation 
of home-made refreshments ; the little ery of horror, 
at the intrusion of some ant-i guest, and the novelty 
of rural repast, add a zest and spirit to the occasion, 
which can only be appreciated by practice. It is 
charming! And then the glorious opportunity for 
courtship—when the mind grows free and pure as 
the boundless breeze; when the strict formalities of 
fashionable life are lost in the joyous happiness of 
the occasion, and the mind is filled with the pure 
delights of its enchantment, how easy to make an 
impression. The barriers are removed, and the 
gurgling waters may be caught, as they flow from 
the sealed fountains of the heart. 





GAMBLING, of all vices, is the worst that a person 
can inculcate. Its fascination leads to every species 
of crime, and invariably ends in misery and disap- 
pointment. This is only one of the innumerable 
results which follow its practice. A gentleman by 
the name of Stibbert, lately died in Paris; his story 
is short, but one of the most remarkable instances of 
the infatuation for play ever known. He was the 
son of General Stibbert, deformed from his birth, in- 
herited a fortune of £80,000, and till the age of forty- 


“five was a man of regular habits, a cultivated mind, 


and much respected in England among the friends 
with whom he lived. Unfortunately, after the peace, 
eighteen years ago, he determined to visit Italy, and 
arrived in Paris with the intention of passing a few 
weeks. One night he was induced to go to the saloon, 
then kept in the Rue Grange Batelriére, and fre- 
quented by the best society of all nations, under the 
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superintendence of the old Marquis de Livry. He 
sat down to play for the first time, lost a small sum 
of money, returned to win it back, continued to lose, 
and in the same hopeless enterprise prolonged his 
stay for several years, till he absolutely lost every 
shilling of his large property. For years he was de- 
pendent upon his brother for a support; and upon 
obtaining a few francs, he would hover around 
some gaming table, hoping that fortune might turn 
in his favor andenable him to regain hislosses. His 
mild manners, his settled melancholy, and, as he said 
himself, that infatuation which he felt quite unable 
to resist, rendered him a constant object of remark 
to the various English who have visited Paris for 
many years past. 


THERE is so much factitious love poetry in the 
world that ‘it is (as the penny-a-liners say) with 
sincere satisfaction that we are able to announce” 
the discovery of a real, unsophisticated warble, fresh 
from the heart. It is a woman’s production, and 
feminine in every sentence. We honestly think it 
worth preservation, for its thorough genuineness, 
“Conquest” is no doubt used in the sense of tri- 
tunph in the title of the following verses :— 


THE CONQUEST. 
Ah! with what delight, 
On a winter’s night, 
Before a blazing fire, 
I watch’d my chance, 
In the festive dance, 
Of choosing my heart’s desire. 


The music was good, 
And well understood 

By all the moving train ; 
Many a heart beat light 
On that mystic night, 

For I beheld my swain. 


As firm as an oak, 
Yes, his works bespoke, 
He came of ancient race ; 
In the brave old style, 
Truly free from guile, 
He show’d an English face. 


With no great moustache, 
Nor no trinkets flash, 
But a kind and manly air; 
He pleased me much, 
His converse was such, 
For he did not vow and swear. 


Now I could boast long, 
And lengthen my song, 
And prove that no heart there, 
On that joyful night, 
In the dazzling light, 
With mine was fit to compare.—Mary. 


Even when a woman loves you most, you do not 
often get more than a glimpse into her heart of 
hearts ; but nothing can be more sweetly unsophisti- 
cated than the information here given to everybody 
how a girl “watched her chance” of “ choosing her 
heart’s desire.” Then the poetess is so deliciously 





illogical, and so unaccountable in her selection of 
words. Why was the night “mystic?” And what 
are we to understand by 
#fany a heart beat light 
On that mystic night, 
Ah! for I beheld my swain. 

From the second and third verses, we should infer 
that a female friend had been crowing over the lady, 
on account of the superior splendour of her own 
sweetheart, who had, presumably, a “ great mous- 
tache,” and wore “trinkets flash.” Possibly, also, 
he was accustomed to “ vow and swear.” This infer- 
ence is strengthened by the tone and sentiment of 
the last verse. ™m 

Happy Richard! (your name must be Richard) if 
this should meet your eye, you will know that the 
frank ecstacies of your Mary have found an echo 
more than shereckoned upon. We wonder how you 
get on, you blissful pair! Write and say if the 
ring is bought, and where and when it is to come 
off, and we will try and be present. 


—_—---— 


THe FasnionNaBLe Civuss or Paris have been 
thrown into some excitement by the publication in 
the morning papers, of the names of the most pop- 
ular dandies of Paris, with their debts, which are to 
be put up at auction and sold to the highest bidder. 
It looked at first like a sort of “ black list,” and 
nothing was talked of but horsewhipping the imper- 
tinent scoundrels who asked for money which was 
owing tothem! But it soon appeared that this pub- 
lication was a matter of form consequent on the dis- 
solution of a partnership, all the unpaid bills being 
sold at auction. It created a great deal of astonish- 
ment that such names should be found with such 
bills; for men reputed to hzve large fortunes were 
found to have bills of seven and eight years stand- 
ing unpaid! There are some strange: secrets in rich 
men’s lives! Some time ago it was discovered that 
a fashionable nobleman in England had not paid his 
butcher’s bill for twenty-five years ; another wealthy 
man had paid his servants no wages for twelve years ; 
and we have here seen young men of fortune, with 
fine turnouts—unpaid for; admirable horses—unpaid 
for ; fine furniture—unpaid for ; fine clothes—unpaid 
for! Time flies by with its accustomed speed; bulke 
increase new items and interest; settling day comes; 
the young man finds his patrimony exhausted ; he 
spends his last Napoleon in a fine dinner at the Cafe 
de Paris, and quietly leaps, after midnight, from the 
Point Neuf, or blows out his brains in a secluded lane 
of the Bois de Bologne. That’s life in Paris! 





Ir 1s A great thing to be a bank president—pro- 
vided you understand the business. Occasionally, 
however, some good-natured but short-sighted indi- 
vidual gets into such a position and becomes victim- 
ized. We knewa person of that sort, once upon a 
time, a very clever old gentleman in many ways, but 
rather doudy about financial matters. One day a 
person came and told him that his bank had broke. 
“ What,” cried he, in amazement, “broke ! oh! no 
that can’t be. How can the bank break when I’* 
signed notes enough to set up a dozen banks?” 
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Balm for Melancholy. 


“ Bippy, here’s some ice cream for you,” said a | 
city lady to her Irish servant girl. “Och, thank 
you, ma’am,” replied Biddy, and she took the saucer 
of ice cream and stood it carefully away in a closet, 
for sure she had’nt time to eat it just then. Half an 
hour afterwards Biddy went to get her ice cream, 
and was amazed to find that the heaped up cream 
had melted, leaving a saucer full of mush and a 
quantity on the shelf. “What quare stuff,” said 
Biddy. The same lady got a young Dutch emigrant 
girl, just from shipboard, to do her housework, and 
of course, she knew not a word of English. At 
length, by dint of teaching, the blue eyed Rhine- 
lander picked up a word here and there, and then 
her mistress flattered herself that she might let her 
gather the rest herself. One day she told her to 
take a wet cloth and wipe off the stove hearth. Next 
morning she found the whole front of the stove cov- 
ered with rust, and on asking about it, found that 
the girl had wiped off the whole stove with a wet 
rag, supposing that to be what she was told. Ano- 
ther lady took a bog-trotter who had never seen a 
stove before coming to America. On being told to 
build a fire in the stove, this useful help built it on 
the stove hearth. 


Poor LITTLE ragged urchins! how they tumble 
about the streets and paddle in the mud, and wax 
fat and hearty in spite of the neglect and dirt. The 
other day we saw such a one shouting out “ Ledger, 
Times, Graham’s Magazine.” His shirt bosom was 
all open, so that the whole body down to the waist 
was exposed. His feet were bare, and his head very 
nearly so. A kind old gentleman stopped him in 
the overflowing of his benevolence, and began to 
pity his forlorn condition. ‘‘ My poor little boy,” 
said he, “have you no better clothes than these to 
wear.” The youngster bristling up, replied, “who 
the thunder are you talkin’ to, you old rip. If you 
don’t like my clothes, go buy me a new suit.” 





A Mopet Dun.—We have heard a great many 
editors express their “ phelings” to delinquent sub- 
scribers; but this, from the Georgetown Gazette, is 
the most “ touching and desperate” appeal that has 
come under our netice : 

‘“« All persons indebted to this office are requested 
to walk up, ride up, roll up, send up, or any way so 
they get up, and settle immediately, if not sooner. 
We are still prepared to furnish our paper to all who 
want it. We would prefer bank notes, gold dol- 
lars, and silver quarters in exchange, but in the des- 
perate language of a poverty-stricken and head-over- 
heels-in-debt cotemporary, will take grind-stones, 
wooden nutmegs, patent wheelbarrows, shanghai 
chickens, hoop dresses, boot-jacks, broomcorn, ‘lasses 
candy, ‘some pumpkins,’ baby-jumpers, (for a 
friend,) fishing-tackle, hoop poles, patent medicines, 
dye-stuffs, cork-screws, old bacon, young ‘niggers,’ 





sucking pigs, rags, boxes and barrels, old clothes, 
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sausage meat, (extract of bark preferred,) post 
stamps, lager beer, (used in printing,) grubbing hoes, 
pick axes, Colt’s pistols, (warranted not to kick,) 
tooth brushes, tenpenny nails, pins, needles, ginger 
cakes, circus tickets, or any other articles usually 
found in a country retail store. Walk up, but don’t 
all come at once.” ro 

Pere carries the wood and water for the students 
at Hamilton College, and is as odd’a specimen of 
the genus Hibernian as ever toddled in a brogan. 
One of the students having occasion to reprove him 
one morning for delinquency, asked where he ex- 
pected to go when he died. 

“ Expect to go to the hot place,” said Pete, grave 
as an owl. 

“ And what do you suppose will be your portion 
there ?” asked the Soph., solemnly. 

“Oh!” growled the old fellow, as he brushed his 
ear lazily with his coat tail, “bring wood and water 
for you boys!” . he 

HEADACHES are very prevalent at this season of 
the year, among the ladies. They may be divided 
into the “nervous” and “sick.” The nervous is 
irritable, and cannot bear being spoken to; the sick 
is despondent or sulky, and bursts into tears at the 
least contradiction. When a lady cannot have her 
own way, a headache is the painful consequence. 
An unpopular visitor, brought home accidentally to 
dinner, will produce an alarming attack of headache, 
and the symptoms that successively follow, are in- 
stant loss of appetite, deafness, peevishness, hys- 
teria, and finally a precipitate retreat from the room. 
These unfortunate headaches are very frequent about 
that time of the year when every one is, or is sup- 
posed to be out of town, and do not cease until the 
patient has been carried to the sea-side for change 
of air. The milder forms will vanish upon the ap- 
plication of a piece of jewelry; or if the forehead is 
wrapped up in a new shawl, it is astonishing with 
what rapidity the pain disappears. Sometimes a 
shifting of the scene is requisite, and a box at the 
theatre or opera has been known to effect an instan- 
taneous cure. 





Aunt Mary, whilst going along the street the 
other day, saw over a tailor’s door, a sign bearing 
the inscription, the “ Fountain of Fashion.” “ Ah!” 
exclaimed she, “‘that must be the place where squirts 
come from,” at the same time casting a malignant 
squint at a couple of young men with incipient 
whiskers and standing collars. A woman of great 
perception is our Aunt Mary. 





A GENTLEMAN remarking that a wife should be like 
roasted lamb—tender, and nicely dressed; a wag 
wickedly added, “and without sauce.” 

A GERMAN only wants three things to make him 
happy—lager beer, sausages, and a clarionet. 
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Post Orrick Mystrrres.—When Amos Kendall 
was Postmaster General, he took a tour to the South 
and West, partly on private business, and partly to 
get the film off of his official optics, and see how 
postal matters were conducted. Of course he did 
not make himself known on every occasion, but he 
always looked on at every turn in his post route, and 
sometimes he learned something. At one place in 
Mississippi, he stopped, while traveling in the stage- 
coach, ata rather insignificant village, but where 
there was a “distributing office” of some impor- 
tance. No one knew that he was the Postmaster 
General, The postmaster of the place was away 
from home, as he had been for some months, and the 
business of overhauling, sorting and distributing 
Uncle Sam’s mails was in the hands of a “sub,” in 
the shape of an old negro woman. The post office 
was kept in a pretty good sized room, and on one 
side of it there was a heterogeneous mass that ap- 
peared something like a huge pile of mail-matter; 
and it looked, too, somewhat like a small tea-garden. 
There were papers, letters, large and small pack- 
ges of books, &c., “in huge confusion piled around.” 
The old black woman very deliberately unlocked the 
bags and emptied their contents out on the floor. 
Amos looked on, and like satan marshaling his 
legions in Pandemonium he “admired.” The 
darkey, after emptying the contents of the bags in 
the “pile,” commenced putting back, and in every 
pouch replaced a “ miscellaneous assortment.” The 
Postmaster General had his eyes opened “some,” 
and it occurred to him to ask “Aunty” if she could 
read. ‘Oh! no,’ gaid she; ‘but I puts back jest 
about as much as master used to! As the critic said 
of Macready, when he asked the Danish courtier to 
play on the pipe, and the courtier took him at his 
word, and played Yankee Doodle!—‘Phancy Ham- 
lick’s feelinks!’ Fancy old Amos! But his obser- 
vations were not com; leted. There was an enor- 
mous pile of mail-matter that had been accumulating 
for months under the postal supervision of the sable 
‘sub.’ It was after ‘M. C’s.’ had learned the art of 
franking, and when their ‘beloved constituents’ 
were in the habit of applying for seeds and other 
products at the agricultural bureau of the Patent 
Office. The cucumber seeds of those days were not 
all ‘basswood,’ as Kendall can testify. The seeds in 
the moist, warm climate of Mississippi, had germi- 
nated extensively, throughout this immense mass of 
‘mail-matter;’ cabbages, beets, carrots, cauliflowers, 
were there; potatoes had sprouted ; while cucumber, 
pumpkin, and squash-vines had extended out of the 
heap, and run nearly across the room! It is sup- 
posed that the warmth of the political documents, 
stimulated by the fiery nature of politicians, had 
added to rather than subtracted from the fertile 
nature of ,the postal compost! 





PRACTICAL JOKES are too often followed by seri- 
ous results, to be habitually practised; but when 
they can be executed without doing any personal 
injury, they are exceedingly diverting and amusing. 
We give a few specimens of some, which only cre- 
ated a smile. 

A scientific lecturer, whose popular discourses on 








medicine, and the various sciences therewith con- 
nected, had given offence to some of the “old school” 
doctors in the place, received a visit one day, froma 
couple of embryo M, D’s., who resolved to test the 
medical skill of the lecturer. One of them, a fine, 
healthy young man, complained of certain pains in 
the chest, a cough, night sweats, etc. The lecturer 
heard his story, asked a number of questions, and, 
after a long diagnosis, declared him to be in a deep 
consumption. This was just what was wanted, and 
the young doctors could hardly control their mirth. 
The prescription was written, sealed in an envelope, 
and directed to one of the first chemists in the town, 
and as the doctor gave it to the young man he re- 
ceived his fee and bowed them out. To the chemist 
they rushed to enjoy their pent-up laugh. He 
opened the envelope, and read the following pre- 
scription :— 

“This young man is suffering from cerebral hernia 
in the region marked ‘self-esteem,’ by phrenologists; 
pray, therefore, give him common sense, ii. grains; 
wit, i. drachm; horsewhip, ad libitum.” 

The feelings and blank amazement of the would 
be M. D’s, can be better imagined than described. 

We give another of Curran, the great Irish Bar- 
rister. His eloquence, combined as it was with wit 
and drollery, was irresistible, and his occasional dar- 
ing style of oratory very singularly contrasted with 
his extremely undignified person, that, accompanied 
as it was with his mean apparel, often occasioned 
him to be taken for a man of the lowest grade. He 
would, however, glory in the contumely with which 
he was treated, and once, when taken for the waiter 
of an inn, he brushed a traveler’s coat, as he was 
authoritatively bidden to do, by the owner, and then 
traveled inside the coach with him, enjoying the 
man’s amazement when he saw him saluted with 
awe, ata town whereat the vehicle stopped, by a 
whole municipal body that was waiting his arrival 
at the sessions. 

Judge Bates is distinguished for his wit and droll- 
ery, and never loses an opportunity of displaying 
his witticisms. The Judge had lately became a 
strict advocate of temperance, and one evening he 
went to the village store with the intention of buy- 
ing a mackerel. His acquaintances, who were loaf- 
ing around, undertook to quiz him, and the store- 
keeper joining in, asked him, “What will you have, 
Judge?” The wag looked around as if in doubt 
what to choose, and replied as he took out a fine one, 
“T believe I will take a mackerel,” and gravely 
walked out. It was his last invitation. 





Tue following epigram was perpetrated upon a 
Mr. Day, a remarkably tall man, who married Miss 
Night, who was rather short:— 


“This match to me appears but right, 
Though long the Day, yet short the Night.” 





Miss Firzroy Somerset, daughter of the late 
Lord. Raglan, has the pony upon which he rode 
before Sebastopol, brought up the steps every morn- 
ing. She embraces his neck and speaks to him in 
the most endearing terms. Quite a crowd assemble 
to witness the novelty of the sight. 
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Tue following incident we had from a friend who 
knew the party: Deacon Comstock, of Hartford, 
Conn., is well known as being provided with an 
enormous handle to his countenance, in the shape of 
a huge nose, in fact itis remarkable for its great 
length. Ona late occasion, when taking up a col- 
lection in the church to which the Deacon belongs, 
as he passed through the congregation every person 
to whom he presented the bag seemed to be pos- 
sessed by a sudden and uncontrollable desire to 
laugh. The Deacon did not know what to make of 
it. He had often passed round before, but no such 
effects as these had he ever witnessed. The 
secret, however, leaked out. He had been afflicted 
for a day or two with a sore on his nasal appendage, 
and had placed a small piece of sticking plaster 
over it. During the morning of the day in question 
the plaster had dropped off, and the Deacon seeing 
it, as he supposed, on the floor, picked it up and 
stuck it on again. But alas for men who sometimes 
make great mistakes, he picked up instead, one of 
those pieces of paper which the manufacturers of 
spool cotton paste on the end of every spool, and 
which read :—“ Warranted to hold out two hundred 
yards.” Such a sign on such a nose was enough to 
upset the gravity of even a puritan congregation. 





“An, Miss Wilden, you must really excuse me,” 
exclaimed the exquisite Button, “when I have a cold 
in my head, I am always dull and stupid.” The 
fair Ophelia raised her melting eyes, and said, “Oh! 
how much you are to be pitied.” ‘“ Ah,—oh, how do 
you mean?” “Oh,” was naively replied, ‘you must 
always have a cold.” Button sloped. 





A srory is related of a Turk who married; his 
wife, when unveiled, proved to be very ugly. A 
few days after the nuptials, she said to him, “My 
life, as you have many relations, I wish you to in- 
form me before which of them I may unveil.” 
“My soul,” said the husband, “if thou wilt but 
conceal thy face from me, I care not to whom thou 
showest it.” 


Two Dutchmen, traveling together, took up camp 
at night. Being much wearied by the fatigue of the 
day, they soon fell asleep. After they had slept for 
some time, one of them was awakened by a thunder 
storm. He got up ina fright and called upon his 
companion to arise, as the day of Judgment had 
come. “Lie town! lie town, you fool!” says the 
other; “do you tink the day of shudgment vould 
come in de night!” 





One of the most extraordinary instances of 
gambling lately occured in Straffordsbire, England. 
A lady, who was very fond of play, and, at the same 
time, very covetous, fell sick during a visit to tho 
country and sent for a clergyman. She induced 
him to play, and after she had won all his money, 
proposed playing for the burial fees at her death. 
They played, and he lost. She obliged him to give 
his note for the amount as interments stood, and, 
dying several days after, he redeemed his note by 
officiating at the burial. 











Tue reckless Rochester was once taken very ill 
and sent for a confessor. When the holy man ar- 
rived, he expressed an earnest desire that God would 
spare his life until he could pay his ereditors. The 
confessor was astonished and delighted at the refor- 
mation, and, as the motive was good, prayed that his 
wish might be granted. Rochester turned to a friend, 
and said, “If God would grant me this merey—J 
should never die!” 





One of our most distinguished chemists, after de- 
voting upwards of a year to the arduous undertaking, 
has finally succeeded in completing the analysis of a 
“fast ydung man.” He found it to consist of the foi- 
lowing ingredients : 


Broken constitution,.........seccsecccesesces caves 1 

Character, reputation, and oceupation,....... 0 

Paid bills, and benefit to society, .............. 0 
100 


In New Zealand when the marriage ceremony 
takes place, it is customary to knock the heads of 
the bride and bridegroom together, previous to the 
union: : 

In Christian lands it isn’t so; 
The bridegroom and the bride, 


To loggerheads but seldom go, 
Until the knot is tied. 





An Italian prince, whose territories were very 
small, having taken offence at a Frenchman who re- 
sided at his court, sent him an order to leave his 
State within three days. “I am much obliged to 
his highness,” said the Frenchman, “for giving me 
three days to do what may easily be done in three- 
quarters of an hour.” 





One of our Secretaries was lately asked, why he 
did not promote merit; to which, he pertinently 
answered, “Why! because merit did not promote 
me.” 

A city conveyaneer in drawing a deed, inserted 
the words, ‘‘There are thirty acres of land around 
the house intended to be built.” He is against 
Know-Nothingism. 

“LittLe boy, can I go through this gate to the 
river?” politely inquired a fashionably dressed lady. 
“P’raps so, a load of hay went through this morn- 
ing,” was the horrid reply. 

WE are curious to know how many feet in female 
arithmetic go to a mile, because we never met with a 
lady’s foot yet whose shoe was not, to say the very 
least, “a mile too big for her.” 

Mrs. Suita hearing strange sounds, inquired of 
her new servant, if he snored in his sleep. “I don’t 
know, marm, I never lays awake long enough to find 
out,” was innocently responded. 

Mrs. Harnis says if she should ever be cast away, 
she would prefer meeting with the catastrophe in 
the “bay of biscuits,” so that she should have 
something to live on. Sensible old lady, that. 

A waa, on hearing that a man had given up 
chimney-sweeping, expressed surprise, as he thought 
the business just sooted him. 


, 
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Freppy Dorr is seated on the piazza of a fashion- 
able shed, commonly called a hotel, at Cape May, 
quietly smoking, and perusing a morning paper, 
after the terrible exertion of eating breakfast. Ser- 
vant presents an ominous looking paper. Freddy 
knocks the ashes from his cigar, glances at the pa- 
per, mumbles “all right,” and goes on reading. 
Landlord coming from behind the hall door: “ But 
it is not all right, sir!” “Oh, yes it is—board 
twenty-five, wine forty, bar fourteen ig! | 
mean the bill, sir.” “Well, I say the bill.” “But 
I allude to the payment, for this is the third bill that 
you have returned with simply saying, ‘all right ;’ 
and now I wish a settlement. Our bills are payable 
weekly,” exclaimed the landlord, excited. “And 
my payments are weakly, sir,” coolly replied Freddy. 
“There must be some mistake, sir, excuse me—are 
you Mr. F. Doff?” “That ismy name, sir.” ‘ Well, 
then, none of your accounts are paid, sir.” “Oh, 
pardon me. I did not say that my—ah—what-do- 
you-call-em’s were settled. I said that my pay- 
ments were weakly, lame—you know?” “Yes, I do 
know, and if you cannot pay your bill immediately, 
I shall have you arrested for swindling; and you 
must leave, sir. Do you suppose that I can board 
you for nothing, sir?” ‘ Well, if you can’t, why 
don’t you sell out to some one who can¥ Do you 
expect to be patronized by gentlemen, sir?” 








I REMEMBER making a joke after the meeting of 
the clergy, in Yorkshire, where the Rev. Mr. Buckle 
was, who never spoke when I gave his health, say- 
ing that he was a buckle without a tongue. Most 
persons within hearing laughed, but my next neigh- 
bor sat unmoved and sunk in thought. At last, a 
quarter of an hour after we had all done, he sudden- 
ly nudged me, exclaiming: 

“T see now what you meant, Mr. Smith; you 
meant a joke.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, “I believe I did.” 

Upon which he began laughing so heartily that I 
thought he would choke, and was compelled to pat 
him on the back. 


Aw athletic specimen of a man from the Emerald 
Isle, called in the counting room of one of our 
river merchants. He took off his hat to make his 
best bow. 

“The top of the morning to ye, Misther Perot, 
I’ve been told ye’re in want o’help.” 

“T’ve but little to do,” replied Mr. Perot, with 
mercantile gravity. 

“T’m the boy for yees. It’s but little I care about 
doin’—sure it’s the money that I’m afther,” 





A PEDAGOGUE in teaching the young idea how to 
shoot found it difficult to impress the letter “@” 
upon the memory of an urchin of some four years. 
He finally asked, by way of illustration—“ What does 
your father say to the horses when he wants them to 
go to thie right ?” 

The youthful prodigy answered with animation— 
“ Hep, go ’long, 2.40.” 


Here is another that occurred at the same school 





during an examination of a class, where the teacher 
had been explaining the points of the compass, and 
all were drawn up in front towards the north. 
“Now, what’s before you, John?” 

“The north, sir.” 

“ And what behind you, Tommy ?” 

“My coat tail, sir,” said he, trying at the same 
time to get a glimpse at it. 


> 





Tue same class of “bright ones” were going 
through their spelling exercises one day, when the 
teacher accosted one of the little urchins by asking 
him what G-l-a-s-s spelled, repeating every letter in 
the word separately. The youngster seemed puzzled 
for a while, when the teacher, by way of illustration, 
asked him what his mother had in her windows. 
The youth brightened up like a full moon as he ex- 
claimed—“ Now I have it—old hat.” 





Tue Duke of Guise was noted for his profusion 
and liberality ; once, when his Steward handed him 
a list of superfluous attendants to be discharged, he 
read it, and said, “It is true, I can do without all 
these people; but have you asked them if they can 
do without me ?” 





RABELIAS was a great wag, and even the fear of 
death could not rob him of this propensity. His 
last speech ‘was a jest; he had just received extreme 
unction, and being asked if he was prepared for the 
next world, he exclaimed, “Yes, yes,—I am ready 
for the journey now—they have just greased my 
boots!” 


-_—_—— 


In a chancery suit one of the counsel, describing 
the boundaries of his client’s land, said, in showing 
the plan of it, “‘ we lie on this side, my lord.” The 
opposite counsel then said, “and we lie on that 
side.” The chancellor, with a good-humored grin, 
observed, “If you lie on both sides, whom will ye 
have me believe ?” 


ee 


SmitHers says he always travels with a “ sulkey,” 
that is, he always goes with his wife, who contrives 
to be obstinate and out of humor from the time they 
leave home till they get where they are going to. 
The only time she ever smiled, he says, was when 
he broke his ankle. 


In MARRIAGE the bride is only given away, while 


the bridegroom is sold, and if he is filled with joy, 
she is more jawy. 

A THIMBLE is defined to be a “diminutive, argen- 
teous, truncated cone, convex on its summit, and 
semi-perforated with symmetrical indentations,” 

Youna ladies are more powerful than magnets, 
they not only draw, but many cannot resist the at- 
traction. 

“T's Gap that this coffee don’t owe me anything,” 
said Brown, a boarder, at breakfast. “Why?” said 
Smith. “Because I don’t believe it would ever settle.” 


Ir 1s said that powder on a Jady’s face has the same 
effect as that in the pan of a musket—assists her to 
go off, 

Brown imagines that “the natural diet of an 
infant being milk, accounts for its s-(cream !”’) 
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Tue First Oyster Taster is thought to have 
been a bold man. This is said in ignorance of the 
legend, which assigns the first act of eating oysters 
to a very natural cause; and few are aware that we 
are indebted to one of our most singular habits for 
this great luxury. 

It is related that a man walking one day by the 
sea-shore, picked up one of these savory bivalves 
just as he was in the act of gaping. Observing the 
extreme smoothness of the interior of the shell, he 
inserted his fingers between them that he might feel 
their shining surface, when suddenly they closed 
upon the exploring digit with a sensation less plea- 
surable than he anticipated. The prompt with- 
drawal of his finger was scarcely a more natural 
movement than its transfer to his mouth. It is not 
very clear why people when they hurt their fingers 
put them to their mouths, but it is very certain that 
they do; and in this case the result was most for- 
tunate. The owner of the finger tasted oyster juice 
for the first time, as the Chinaman in Elia’s essay 
having burnt his finger, first tasted cracklin. The 
savor was delicious—he had made a great discovery ; 
30 he picked up the oyster, forced open the shells, 
banquetted upon their contents, and soon brought 
oyster-eating into fashion. And unlike most fash- 
ions, it has never gone, and is never likely to go out. 





Tue Moprerns may boast of their extraordinary 
achievements and discoveries, but what are they to 
compare with the works of the ancients. Ninevah 
was fifteen miles long, and forty round, with walls 
one hundred feet high: and thick enough for three 
chariots. Babylon was sixty miles within the walls, 
which were seventy-five feet thick, and three hundred 
high, with one hundred and sixty brazen gates. The 
temple of Diana at Ephesus was four hundred and 
twenty feet high. The largest of the pyramids is 
four hundred and eighty-one feet high, and seven 
hundred and ninety-three on the sides, its base covers 
thirteen acres. The stones are about thirty feet in 
length, and the layers are two hundred and six; one 
hundred thousand mén were employed in its erection. 
About the fifteen hundred and ninetieth part of the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt is occupied by chambers 
and passages; all the rest is solid masonry. The 
Labyrinth of Egypt contains three thousand cham- 
bers and twelve halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents 
ruins twenty seven miles round. It has one hundred 
gates. Carthage was twenty-five miles round. Athens 
was twenty-five miles round, and contained twenty- 
five thousand citizens and four hundred thousand 
slaves. The temple of Delphos was so rich in do- 
nations, that is was once plundered of £100,000,000, 
sterling: and Nero carried from it five hundred sta- 
tues. The walls of Rome were thirteen miles in ex- 
tent, and four hundred and eighty feet in height. 
In literature and art they surpassed us still more. 
Their works serve as our models, and though cen- 
turies have elapsed, they stand unequalled and unim- 
proved—the admiration and envy of a world. 
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Prarrie-pog Towns.—A distinguished traveler, 
speaking of these remarkable animals, says :— 

“In passing through their villages, the little ani- 
mals are seen in countless numbers sitting upright 
at the mouths of their domicils, presenting much 
the appearance of stumps of small trees; and so 
incessant is the clatter of their barking, that it re- 
quires but little effort of the imagination to fancy 
one’s self surrounded by the busy hum of a city. 
The immense number of animals in some of these 
towns, or warrens, may be conjectured from the large 
space they sometimes cover. The one at this place 
is about twenty-five miles in the direction through 
which we have passed it. Supposing its dimensions 
in other directions to be the same, it would embrace 
an area of six hundred and twenty-five square miles, 
or eight hundred and ninety-six thousand acres. 
Estimating the holes to be at the usual distances of 
about twenty yards apart, and each burrow occupied 
by a family of four or five dogs, the aggregate popu- 
lation would be greater than any other city in the 
universe.” 





Napo.eon’s Last Witu.—A Paris correspondent 
tells the following strange story, the truth of which, 
he says, may be relied on:—“The Abbe Viguali, 
Confessor to the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, 
carried about with him, sewn up in his garments, the 
last will and testament of the fallen monarch, in 
which he declared excluded from the succession to 
his throne the two sons of the King of Holland, as a 
punishment for their father’s treason. This will, 
which has for a long time remained hushed in grim 
repose, has at last fallen into the hands of Jerome, 
who threatened to give it publicity, and demanded 
from his nephew a high price for his discretion. He 
has, it is said, sold it to the Emperor, by whom it 
was destroyed. Had it, however, been made public, 
it would have fallen still-born upon the world. We 
are now wandering in the dominions of fact, and this 
tardy protestation of the great Napoleon would have 
exercised little or no influence on his successor.” 

Burrer FRoM A TREE.—In Africa, on the banks 
of the Niger, is a tree called the Shea, from which 
excellent butter is obtained. The tree resembles our 
oak, and the fruit somewhat resembles the Spanish 
olive. The kernel of the fruit is dried in the sun and 
then boiled, and the butter thus obtained is whiter, 
finer, and of a richer flavor than that which is ob- 
tained from the cow, besides keeping sweet a year 
without salt. The growth and preparation of this 
article is one of the leading objects of African in- 
dustry, and constitutes the main article of their in- 
dustry and commerce. 


A Curious Fact.—It is an inexplicable fact that 
men buried in an avalanche of snow, hear distinctly 
every word uttered by those who are seeking for 
them, while their most strenuous shouts fail to pene- 
trate even a few feet of the snow! 
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Ax Opp Fisu, the name of which is not known, 
has just been found at St. Mary, Lake Superior, in a 
hollow log brought to a saw mill. It is about seven 
feet long, thirty-one inches in girth, and like the gar 
in its tushes and coat of mail, but with other resem- 
blances to the alligator and shark. In his stomach 
were found twenty-nine ccepper and silver coins, a 
good sized bowie knife and scabbard, and a revolving 
pistol with five barrels, all loaded and capped. He 
appeared as ferocious as a tiger, biting and snapping 
at everything within his reach, and such was the 
power of his jaws, and his triple rows of teeth, that he 
bit the end off from a plank two inehes thick by four 
wide. The person who furnishes the account of the 
fish suggests that he belongs to the genus filibuster. 





An Ice Manvracrtory is in full operation at 
Cleveland, Ohio, where this article is produced in 
large quantities by purely artificial means. Ether 
is driven, by means of a steam engine and condeusers, 
from a large retort, between a double range of iron 
plates, through which the water is pumped. The 
action of the ether converts the water into ice. In 
this manner ice can be manufactured with the ther- 
mometer at 60, at a cost of half a cent per pound. 





New Composition ror Picture FrAmeEs, etce.— 
Among the latest inventions, a patent has been taken 
out by E. Gibbs, London, for manufacturing moulded 
articles from a composition made of the asphaltum of 


tar and fine brick dust. This asphaltum is the resi- 


due left in the retorts in distilling gas tar to obtain 
naphtha. It is kneaded with one part of brick dust, 
and then moulded into the proper form for picture 
frames, or any other article desired. From such 
cheap materials, it appears to us that a composition 
may be made which can be vulcanized, and from 
which many articles like canes and combs might be 
manufactured. 


LEATHER FROM PorporIsE Sxrxs.—At a recent in- 
dustrial exhibition of one of the London Societies, 
among other novelties was some curried leather from 
the skin of the white porpoise. A report says :—‘ It 
seems to possess the essential requisites of toughness 
and softness, and has been considered superior to the 
skins of land animals; the price is the same as that 
of the best calf skin; and a sample pair of boots 
shown is stated to have worn out seven soles.” 





A Cueap Hor-sep.—We commend the following 
plan of starting plants for early use to the attention 
of all farmers who are not provided with a hot-bed. 
It is an excellent plan for starting cucumber and 
melon vines, whether late or early. It is from a 
correspondent of the Rural New Yorker. 

“‘ After levelling down the top of a heap of horse 
stable manure, where it was heated, and covered it 
with pieces of rich turf taken from the edge of the 
barn yard, cut into squares of five or six inches, and 
placed grass side down. I planted my seeds in these 
pieces of turf so that each piece would make a hill; 
then when it was time to transplant, I just removed 
each piece of turf to a place prepared for it in the 
garden, without disturbing the plants the least. I 
never saw plants grow so fast before, and not one 





of them was injured by the bugs, while some planted 
in the usual way were destroyed by them. For the 
convenience or transplanting, I should think that 
turf would be better than loose earth to put on any 
hot-bed.” 


CuurcHEs 1x Rome.—A recent estimate of the 
value of the churches in the Eternal City has been 
made, by which it would seem that the outside world 
has hardly yet formed any approximate judgment 
of the immense amount of treasures collected within 
the walls of these temples of Christian worship. St. 
Peter’s, independently of its invaluable treasures of 
art, cost over $50,000,000, and the annual expense 
of repairs is some $31,000! There are also other 
churches in Rome equally magnificent in the style 
and splendor of their decorations, and some two or 
three of which would buy all¢the churches in Boston 
and New York. ‘Thus in the basilic of St. John La- 
teran, which is the parish church of Rome, is to be 
found among many chapels a famous one, the Corsini 
by name, which alone cost $2,000,000! These pri- 
ces, it should be remembered, are intended to repre- 
sent merely the cost of construction and furniture, 
and do not include the gold and silver gems, and the 
chefs d’ euvres of painting and seulpture, which 
abound profusely in these magnificent structures. 





Poisongus FLowErs.—Many persons who culti- 
vate flowers, are not aware that they often get into 
their collections some plants that are very poisonous. 
Among the showy flowering plants found in many 
gardens, is the monkshead, (Aconite.) We have 
heard of children who have been poisoned by chew- 
ing the leaves of this plant, while at play in the gar- 
den, and it should prove a caution to florists not to 
have such deleterious plants in the way. The Lark- 
spur and the Foxglove are among the poisonous 
plants often cultivated for their beauty. 


WALLACE’s OAK.—Wallace’s Oak, which has stood 
for centuries as a landmark at Ellerslie, was uprooted 
by a gale, which recently swept over Scotland. This 
venerable tree has of late years been dwindling away 
from natural decay. It measured about four or five 
feet in diameter. Its fall removes one of the most 
ancient memorials of the great Sir William Wallace. 
It stood within a short distance of the mansion- 
house in which tradition says he was born. This 


famous tree has often been robbed of its branches, 


for the purpose of manufacturing snufi-boxes and 
other fancy articles. 


WuiLe excavating recently for the cellar of a new 
building, in Burlington, Iowa, the workmen broke 
into an arched vault, six feet deep and ten feet square, 
in which they found eight human skeletons, each of 
which was a little over eight feet long. The walls 
of the vault were about 14 inches thick, well laid up 
with coment or indestructible mortar. 





For ventilation, open your windows both at the 
top and bottom. The fresh air rushes in one way 
while the foul air makes its exit at the other. This 
is simply letting in your friend and expelling your 
enemy. 
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Curious and Ingenious Recipes. 


.-+++-OUR Farr Reapers will doubtless thank us 
for the following useful suggestions on the preserva- 
tion of the wardrobe :—Ladies should bear in mind 
that silk articles should not be kept folded in white 
paper, as the chloride of lime, used in bleaching the 
paper, will probably impair the color of the silk ; the 
brown or blue paper is better, and the yellowish, 
smooth India paper is best of all. Silks intended 
for dress should not be kept bong in the house before 
they are made up, as lying in the folds will have a 
tendency to impair its durability, by causing it to 
cut or split, particularly if the silk has been thickened 
and stiffened by gum. Thread-lace veils are easily 
eut. Dresses of velvet should not be laid by with 
any weight upon them; if the nap of a thin velvet is 
laid down, it is not possible to raise it up again. 
Hard silk should never be wrinkled, because the 
thread is easily broken in the crease, and it never 
ean be rectified. The way to take the wrinkles out 
of silk scarfs and handkerchiefs is to moisten the 
surface evenly with a sponge and some weak glue, 
and then pin the silk, with some toilet pins, around 
the selvedges on a mattress or feather-bed, taking 
pains to draw out the silk as tight as possible; when 
dry all the wrinkles have disappeared. It is a nice 
matter to dress light colored silk, and few should try 
it. Some silk articles should be moistened with 
weak glue or gum water, and the wrinkles ironed 
out by a hot flat-iron on the wrong side. 

Att good housewives delight in the appear- 
ance of their linen, and many will be pleased with 
the following receipt to make glossy shirt bosoms :— 
Take two ounces of white gum Arabic; powder in a 
pitcher, and pour on it a pint or more water, accord- 


ing to the degree of strength you desire, and then, hav-_ 


ing covered it, let it set all night. In the morning fil- 
ter it carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork 
it, and keep it for use. A tablespoonful of gum 
water stirred into a pint of starch, made the usual 
way, will give to either white or printed shirts a look 
of newness that nothing else can restore to them after 
washing. 

«s+. LHE purity of the breath being of so much 
consequence, and many being afflicted with impurity 
without any neglect upon their part, we take pleasure 
in writing this receipt, as it is certain to afford tem- 
porary, if not permanent relief: To a half-tumbler 
of lemonade, add ten drops of hydrochloric acid, and 
sweeten to taste. It is a pleasant, refrigerant, and 
tonic draught, and should be taken several times a 
day, for a month or six weeks. 


As so many deaths occur from accidental 
poisoning, we enclose an immediate and simple 
remedy which is contained in almost every cottage. 
It is nothing more than a dessert spoonful of made 
mustard, mixed in a tumbler of warm water, and 
drank immediately. It acts as an emetic, is always 
ready, and may be used with safety in any case 
where required. By making this simple antidote 
known, you may be the means of saving many a 
fellow-creature from an untimely end. 
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Lapres with beautiful transparent complexions 
are so nervous with apprehension during the warm 
weather, lest they should be sun-burnt or freckled, 
that we give a French receipt, which is said to be 
very efficacious: Dissolve an ounce of alum in an 
ounce of lemon juice, and a pint of rose water. By 
bathing the face with this preparation freckles are 
almost instantly removed. 


Aut who have a penchant for white and deli- . 
cate hands should use the following preparation :— 
Blanched almonds four ounces; white of one egg; 
spirit of wine and rose-water enough to make a paste. 
Beat the almonds to a smooth paste in the mortar, 
then add the white of egg and rose-water, mixed 
with half its weight of spirit of wine, to give the 
proper consistence. 


A VERY simple, yet certain mode of removing 
stains from mourning dresses is, to.take a good 
handful of fig leaves, and boil them in two quarts of 
water until they are reduced to a pint, then squeeze 
the leaves and bottle the liquor for use. It may be 


| applied to ecrape, cloth, bombazine, etc., with a sponge, 


and the effect will be instantaneous. 


To prevent the colors from running in wash- 
ing muslin dresses,—take out all the gathers at the 
top of the sleeves and waist, quickly wash it in warm, 
not hot, water, rinse it immediately, then roll it in a 
dry sheet, and let it remain till just damp enough to 
iron. 

MANY persons, imitating Byron, adopt the 
practice of washing their hair every morning in cold 
water, and allow it to dry in coarse curls over the 
This is exceedingly injurious, as it increases 
the scurf, makes the hair coarse, and emits an offen- 
sive odor. After washing, the hair should be rubbed 
perfectly dry, and then well brushed. 


TE most simple and efficient methods of ex- 
tracting grease spots from cloth, silk, etc., is to mix 
two ounces of the essence of lemon, and one ounce 
of oil of turpentine. Dip a linen rag into the mix- 
ture and rub until the spots disappear. 


A DELIGHTFUL wash for the complexion is 


| mace by putting two ounces of rose water, a tea- 


spoonful of the oil of almonds, and twelve drops of 
the oil of tartar into a bottle, and shaking them until 
well mixed. 


Tue simplest process of making rose water is 
to put the roses into water, and add one or two 
drops, not more, of vitriolic acid. The water as- 
sumes the color, and becomes impregnated with the 
aroma of the flowers. 

As furs have now been packed away for some 
length of time, it is a good and necessary precaution 
to overlook them. Snuff, tobacco, spice, or camphor, 
are good preventatives against moths. 


One of the safest and best compositions for 
cleaning the teeth, is a mixture of two parts of cuttle 
fish bone, and one of Peruvian bark, it both cleans 
the teeth and streng thens the gums. 








diems for the Zadies. 





THIS BEING leap year, we suppose the ladies will | 


avail themselves of its privileges by getting mar- 
ried, and rendering themselves and all the modest 
young men happy. For such occurrences, we furn- 
ish a variety of hints and considerations : 





PRELIMINARY MATTERS, 


A well-informed writer on this interesting matter 
lays down the following rules to be observed :— 

Where a wedding is celebrated in the usual forms, 
cards of invitation are issued at least a week before- 
hand. The hour selected is usually eight o’clock, 
P.M. Wedding cake, wines, and other refreshments 
are prepared by the bride and her friends for the oc- 
easion. ‘The bride is usually dressed in pure white ; 
she wears a white veil, and her head is crowned with 
a wreath of white flowers, usually artificial; and 
orange blossoms are preferred. She should wear no 
ornaments but such as her intended husband or father 
may present her for the occasion; certainly no gift, 
if any such are retained, of any former suitor. 

The bridesmaids are generally younger than the 
bride, and should be dressed in white, but more 
simply than the bride. The bridegroom must be in 
full dress ; that is, he must wear a black or blue dress 


ceremony ; if a ring is to be used, the bridegroom - 


| procures a plain gold one of the proper size. 





CONGRATULATIONS. 


As soon as the ceremony is over, and the bride- 
groom has kissed the bride, the clergyman or magis- 


| trate shakes hands with the bride, saluting her by 


_her newly-acquired name, as Mrs. 
| them joy, prosperity and happiness; the groomsmen 





, and wishes 


and bridesmaids then do the same; then th® princi- 
pal groomsman brings to them the other persons in 
the room, commencing with the parents and relatives 


| of the parties, the bride’s relations having precedence, 
| and ladies being accompanied by gentlemen. In this 


, couple, and then to their parents and friends. 


manner all present are expected to make their salu- 
tations and congratulations to the newly-married 
If the 


wedding ceremony has taken place before the arrival 


. then introduced in the same manner. 


coat, a white vest, black pantaloons, and dress boots | 


or pumps with silk stockings, white kid gloves and 
a white cravat. 


BRIDESMAIDS AND GROOMSMEN. 

The bridegroom is attended by one or two grooms- 
men, who should be dressed ina similarmanner. It 
is the duty of the bridesmaids to assist in dressing the 
bride, and making the necessary preparations for the 
guests. The chief groomsman engages the clergy- 
man, and upon his arrival introduces him to the 
bride and bridegroom, and the friends of the parties. 





GUESTS. 

The invited guests, upon their arrival, are received 
as at other parties, and after visiting the dressing- 
rooms and arranging their toilets, they proceed to 
the room where the ceremony is to be performed. In 
some cases the marriage ceremony is performed be- 
fore the arrival of the guests. 





THE 


When the hour for the ceremony has arrived, and 
all things are ready, the wedding party, consisting 
of the bride and bridegroom, with the bridesmaids 
and groomsmen, walk into the room, arm in arm; 
the groomsmen attending the bridesmaids, preceed- 
ing the bride and bridegroom, and take their position 
at the head of the room, which is usually the end 


CEREMONY. 


furthest from the entrance; the bride standing facing | 


the assembly on the right of the bridegroom, the 
bridesmaids taking their position at her right, andthe 
groomsmen at the left of the bridegroom. 

The principal groomsman now formally introduces 
the clergyman or magistrate to the bride and bride- 
groom, and he proceeds to perform the marriage 


, 





of the guests, they are received near the door, having, 
of course, first visited the dressing-rooms; they are 
The grooms- 
man takes oceasion, before the clergyman leaves, to 
privately thank him for his attendance, at the same 
time placing in his hand the marriage fee, which is 
wrapped up nieely in an envelope. 





CARDS. 
When a wedding takes place in a family, the cards 


' of the newly-married pair are sent round to all their 


acquaintances to apprise them of the event. The 
cards are sent out by the bridegroom to his acquain- 
tances, and by the parents of the bride to theirs. In 
some instances, the ecards have been united by silken 
or silver cords; but this mode has not been adopted 
by people of fashion. To those who leave cards at 
the residence of the newly-married couple during 
their absence in the “ honeymoon,” cards are sent 


_ to inform them of their return. 


When cards are left for married people who reside 
with their parents or relatives, their names should be 
written on the cards left for them, to preclude mis- 
takes. If persons marry whose parents are deceas- 

' ed, they should send cards to their acquaintances. 
| POLITE, EASY AND GRACEFUL DEPORTMENT. 
| If you intend to sing or play, do so at once when 
requested, without requiring to be pressed, or mak- 
ing a fuss. On the other hand, let your performance 
be brief; or, if ever so good, it will be very tiresome. 
When a lady sits down to the piano-forte, some gen- 
tleman should attend her, arrange the music-stool, 
and turn over the leaves. Ladies should accept in- 
troductions only from relatives and intimate friends. 
Ladies bow instead of courtesying. A lady should 
never seem to understand an indelieate expression, 
much less use one, In ascending staireases with 
ladies, gentlemen should go at their side or before 
' them, ° 
‘ A lady offers a chair to a gentleman, but asks a 
lady to sit on the sofa. In winter the piaces of 
honor are the corners of the fire-place. 
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Humiliar Galk 


WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


READERS, 


SUBSCRIBERS, ETC. 





Our Frienps have no doubt noticed that we have | American talent. But in. order to do so we au — 


sade a change in our Fashion department. This 
as been in accordance with numerous suggestions 
and requests to popularize the style of our Fashion 
articles, use less French terms, etc. The ladies are 
not all French scholars, especially in the remote in- 
terior, afar from cities and towns; and even those 
who are, do not always care to have their knowledge 
tasked. It is one thing to have a smattering of 
French, and another to understand all the French 
terms used in these Fashion articles, many of which 
are purely technical. Moreover, it is a rule laid 
down by some of the most distinguished rhetori- 
cians, that foreign terms should be used as little 
as possible, since the purpose of every good writer 
should be to be clearly understood, and erudition is 
in no country so general as to permit the mass of 
readers to appreciate quotations from foreign lan- 
guages. It is a very vicious habit that many of our 
recent English and American writers have fallen 
into, of constantly using expressions from the 
French, German, Latin, Spanish and Italian lan- 
guages. It is a trick of the trade, and is often used 
to make a show of learning and sense, where there is 
very little of either to illustrate or elucidate an idea. 
“Do You MEAN TO ENCOURAGE AMERICAN LiTER- 
ATURE ?” writes one of our literary friends. Certainly 
> ve do, as far as we can afford it. But we distinctly 
wish it to be understood that we do not publish this 
magazine for the mere gratification of American wri- 
ters. If the public, for whose taste we cater, desire us 
to minister to the growth of native literature, it should 
furnish us with the means of doing so. Hence those 
who talk so loudly about our duty to take the produc- 
tions of this or that professional author, should exert 
themselves to extend the circulation of this magazine. 
Of one thing we can assure some of the persons 
who have written to us on this subject, that we mean 
to give as much variety as possible to the contents 
of this periodical. We cannot do this by employing 
the same set of writers every month, for, as each of 
them generally writes pretty much in the same strain, 
and has some special vein of literature to which he 
or she is devoted, one number of Graham would 
be a specimen for a year or two. We, therefore, feel 
it our duty to change the writers as frequently as 
possible, and, however it may offend some of our old 
friends, we ean, under such circumstances, employ no 
contributors from whom we shall be obliged to take 
whatever they write, at so much per page. If this 
offend certain writers we cannot help it, and are 
prepared to survive their anger. Some of the best 
articles we publish are from writers who do not give 
their names. A few professional authors have fallen 
into the error of supposing that because no names 
are given, these articles are not original. But even 
if they were not, we should be far from considering 
that an objection to any article. 
rather give good selected matter than original trash. 
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We would much’ 


feel it necessary to consign it to the entire possession 
of professional mediocrity. Every man or woman 
in cur midst, who follows the business of authorship 
is not necessarily possessed of a talent for writing, 
or deserving of encouragement. Thousands have 
an itch for that sort of thing, but precious few have 
the divine faculty. It has been the general com- 
plaint among the reading public, that the magazine 
writers of our country were all of a kind, all wrote 
alike, and had no variety in their styles, specialities, 
etc. Itis to this dissatisfaction that the success of 
Harper’s Magazine has been attributed. 


EpitrortaL Brittiancy.—Many persons think it 
the especial requisite of editorial articles that they 
should glitter, no matter whether with the meritri- 
cious sheen of tinsel, or with the better polish of 
pure gold. Common sense, depth, reason, elegance, 
taste, reflection, are at a discount in this age of show. 
No matter how good the editorial articles of a news- 
paper or periodical may be, it is demanded that they 
should be flippant, slip-shod, abusive, vulgar, outré, 
extravagant, or they do not suit the appreciation of 
the blazé people, to whom everything is insipid which 
is not extraordinary. Now we admit the impeach- 
ment in our own case. We do not aspire to please 
the determinedly fastidious. To thase who have 
worn themselves out by a life of licentious indul- 
gence, we do not feel bound to cater. For their par- 
ticular gratification we might be “ brilliant,” by en- 
gaging the editorial services of some literary woman 
of tainted name, whose style would savor of the 
badinage of a familiar epistle. Or by engaging 
some bad-hearted or restless literary man, who would 
make our pages the vehicle for his personal spleen. 
The Magazine would then be brilliant with his attacks 
upon every body. We might easily get up a repu- 
tation for brilliancy in this way, by rendering our- 
selves notorious. But it would be the lustre of a 
stinking fish on a dark night. We prefer addressing 
our pages to ladies and gentlemen of refinement, 
delicacy and good sense. 





L. 8. G. It is actually refreshing to receive your 
complaints (?), and we almost regret that the perfee- 
tion of our future arrangements will not furnish you 
with an opportunity to renew them. Féw are 
aware of the immense care and labor which are 
necessary to issue a single numbet of “ Graham ;” 
and when we inform you that we had three numbers 
to prepare in the space that is usually allotted to 
one, we know that you will pardon us. 





N. 0. R. Please accept our thanks for your ex- 
treme kindness in so politely furnishing us with a 
specimen of your chirography and poetical taste. 
You overpower us ; but as we have the Jatest edition 
of the work, we most respectfully beg leave to make 
our own selections. Permit us, also, to differ with you 


| as regards the title; we consider the original better 
We mean to make Graham’s Magazine the organ of 


adapted to the subject than the one you name. 








SHashion 





Gossip. 





Our Fasnion Prats is so highly finished and 
elaborately designed in style, finish, and coloring, 
that none can fail to perceive the least change or 
modification in the prevailing mode. Elegance, 
ease, and comfort are so gracefully blended, and the 
style is so perfectly adapted to the season, that all 
our lady readers will be delighted with the pattern. 
Light gossamer fabrics or silks are necessarily worn 
for comfort, and laces, mantillas, capes, ete., are 
made to correspond. Much taste may be displayed 
in the choice of colors, as regards complexion, 
height, etc., and we give a few hints as adapted to 
the different varieties: 

Fancy colors are most becoming to persons of a 
sanguine temperament and florid complexion. 

For ladies with light complexions, fair hair and 
rosy cheeks, the various shades of blue are quite be- 
coming; where the countenance is quite pale, buff 
or white should be preferred. 

Brown colors are becoming to persons of sandy 
complexion. Generally, however, these colors are 
more worn by elderly persons, and those of mature 
age. 

Large plaids are becoming on tall persons; the 
same may be said of flounced dresses. The effect of 
stripes is to increase the height of the person. 

A plain dress is always becoming, and she who 
dresses plainly will never dress unfashionably. Next 
to plainness, is neatness of dress, and taste in the 
selection of color. 


THE FASHIONS 
For this month, though somewhat similar to those 
of last year, are exceedingly elegant and recherche. 
Light gossamer fabrics have entirely superseded silk 
and moire-antique ; and the new materials present 
the greatest variety of style and color. Fashion has 
fled from the cities, and we find it resuscitated in its 
greatest magnificence, at the springs and watering 
places. 


PROMENADE COSTUMES. 

Organdie Robes with three and five flounces, are 
elegant morning costumes. Double skirts are very 
fashionable and much worn, especially at summer 
resorts. Grenadines, with flounced and plain skirts, 
and Bareges flounced, are best adapted to the season, 
and make a charming appearance. 


—— 


EVENING DRESS. 

Tulle robes embroidered with cheneille and crape, 
and white silk illusion, with double skirts, are the 
most fashionable modes. We have seen some mag- 
nificent patterns of the above styles at the exten- 
sive establishment of T. W. Evans & Co., Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


BONNETS. 

The most fashionable are of the Pamela form, 
those of rice straw are beautiful. The curtains are 
wider than ever, and hang down on the neck like 
the points of fanchons. Sky blue or pink silk, or 





crape mixed with white crape, forms a pretty bonnet. 
At the edge of the front we frequently see a broad rib- 
bon turned over, the narrower part inside, and the 
wider covering nearly the whole of the front outside ; 
the curtain is ornamented in the same style. The slo- 
ping shape is more worn than the round or flat 
crowns. Flowers and feathers are worn in great 
profusion on dress bonnets. 





The above is a plain and concise statement of the 
latest styles for the month. In the preceding, we 
present full particulars and descriptions for elegant 
and fashionable toiletts, as worn by the elite of Lon- 
don and Paris. 

The costume worn by her Majesty, the Queen of 
England, on the celebration of her birth-day, con- 
sisted of a train of light blue silk, embroidered all 
over with a palm pattern in gold, silver and red, 
trimmed with silver blonde, and bunches of orchi- 
deanfflowers ; the petticoat of white satin had a bouf- 
fant of white tulle, and bunches of flowers to corres- 
pond to the train. The diadem was of diamonds 
and opals. The Princess Royal wore a train of rich 
pink glace silk, trimmed with Newport lace and rib- 
bons ; the dress of Newport lace, over a pink glace 
silk skirt, trimmed with ribbons and lillies of the val- 
ley. The head dress consisted of feathers, lappets 
and lilies of the valley. 

All the novelties in dress for the present month 
are adapted to the style of toilette to be worn at the 
seaside and the watering places. The richest arti- 
cles and the most elaborate compositions are em- 
ployed for the summer. 


FOR BREAKFAST WRAPPERS 
The preference is given tothe Tissue de chine, a new 
silk material, the prettiest of which has a dove col- 
ored ground. They are open made in front, display- 
ing a richly embroidered underdress of white cam- 
bric. The habit shirt of this costume is made of 
muslin, with embroidered muslin insertions, through 
which are run narrow white taffetas ribbons; the 
trimming is a vandyked edged valenciennes lace, a 


little gathered. The front of the body forming a 


breast piece, is composed, as well as the body of the 
habit shirt, of two rows of embroidered insertions, 
alternating with rows of bouillonnes. The same 
frill trims the edge. 


FOR MORNING DISHABILLE 
At the watering places or in the country, nothing is 
fresher and prettier than a cavaco of pique, with a 
skirt of the same. For the warm weather many 
muslin robes, embroidered all over in sprigs, will be 
worn ; the front of the dress is ornamented in the 
apron style; the corsage is trimmed with muslin, 
the same as the dress, and has lappets; the sleeves 
are half tight as far as the elbow, and are there ter- 
minated with a puffing and a flounce. In the puf- 
fing there is run a colored ribbon ; if the under slip 
is of blue, pink, or yellow, the ribbon is of the same 
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color ; at the bottom of the skirt is a very deep hem. 
Many corsages in light materials are simply gather- 
ed at the waist and have a belt. 
DINNER AND EVENING TOILETTE. 
Low necked dresses are much in vogue; over the 
shoulders is worn a fancy fichu, some of lace, 
others of insertion and bouillonnes ; muslin mantelets 


GRAHAM’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 





broidered silk, or of plain tulle, covered with chenille 
braiding or bands of velvet, with one or two flounces 


of deep lace. The mantles, generally, terminate in 
a rounded point behind. ‘There are many fancy 
mantles composed of pink, blue or white silk, deco- 
rated with ruches, and bordered with long fringes. 
Undersleeves are very full, consisting of puffs, 
with ribbon or velvet ornaments. Jaconet and mus- 


and white canzous enjoy a large share of public favor. | lin collars are exclusively confined to dishabille. 


For full dress, scarf mantalets are composed of em-_ 


High necked robes have revers forming braces, 
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Datterns for Seedlework. 
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PATTERN FOR BRAIDING THE FRONT OF A “CHILD'S SHOE.” 





CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
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PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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USEFUL AND EASY PATTERN FOR INSERTION. 
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I’ve been married these nineteen years. 
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Mr. Jones in his new boots after a bath at Newport. 


























FLIGHT OF HELEN AND PARIS. 
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